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A British^ a Roman^ and a Saxon city existed at Rochester *; of 
the first no authentic intelligence remains^ hut vestiges of the two 
latter occur in almost every part of the present city. Christianity, it 
is prohahle, had also its votaries here, as well as in Canterbury, long 
before the arrival of Augustin, or the prelacy of Justus. The light 
of truths indeed, appears to have been early difiiised, according to the 
divine command, in every inhabited spot of our island, but whether 
the people were ExXtxro^ , that is, di8|K>sed, or sufficiently civilized to 
receive and retain it, is a question which too many modem Christians 
seem ignorant how to determine. At Rochester, according to the 
suspicious testimony of monkish historians, the people f were particu* 
larly adverse to the religious sentiments promulgated by Augustin ; but 
the subsequent rapid progress of the Christian faith is a sufficient proof, 
that if any indifierence were manifested, it arose from ignorance and 

* According to Lambud* one of the oldest and beet ezpotiton of local namct, the Medway 
was here called by the Britons I>wr-br\f or Dumr-brjif, the " Swift Stream.** This appelbiUon 
was naturally transferred to the town erected on lu banlu. The Romans calM this place Daro- 
hnm, DmnMvat Dvnbrmmm, or DwoMeU, which was oorrapted to JMMs. The Saxons, 
according to Bede, named it Brofmemmer or Hr^eoeutre (RhoPs City), fW>m ** Rlutf, or rather 
Mr^, sometyme lorde and owner thereof." As to the Roman appellation, it may have been 
adopted fh>m the British, provided that the Romans knew Itj but iu early occupation by those 
warriors, and its radical similarity to the names of several other places in Kent, as Jharovenmm, 
Daroiawm, ke, render it extremely probable that they denominated Rochester, as well as other 
places, according to the character of the adjoining woods, fhnn ^ovpov* l^imm. Of the Roman 
antiquities there cannot be a doobt, and KHbume states, that Cesar ordered the castle to be 
built to awe the Britons, that it was called the castle of Medwi^, but falling to decay, king 
Oiic or Uske, about 490, caused Hrof, one of his chief couniellors, to build a new castle upon 
the old foundation, and hence It took the name of Hrof*»» Cm$ter, That the Roman Gstfram 
was repaired by Oisc may be admitted, as in 705 king Rgbert gave a ceruin portion of land to 
the church lying wUkm the walls of the castle of Rochester, and in 855 Bthelwulf, king of 
WesMx, gave a house to his minister, Dunne, situated " in meridie Castelli Hroffi.** 

t A monkish writer asserts, that they were so mudi addicted to idolatry, that the word of 
Qod, as preached fay Augustin, speared to them fooUshness, and they not only treated him 
and his associates with the most abusive language (which, however, they could not underMand), 
but penonally insulted them, and besmeared their garmenU with the tails of fishes t The reader 
will believe just as much of this as he pleases: but whoever considers, that In the course of 
little more than seven years the whole island, or rather the whole of the'Sazon inhaUtanU (for 
the Britons were Christians), was converted to Christianity, vrill perhaps be disposed to think 
that among the numerous professions of a monk, that of telling the troth does not enter. The 
real disposition of the people of Rochester towards the Christian faith, may be better aicertaincd 
by comparing the progress of nIasloBaria In the pxeaent enlightened times« 
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XOCHESTER CATHEDRAL, [a. D. 946. 

not perversity. In 600 king Etbelbert founded a reiigioos establishment 
in Rochester, and commenced building a church, which was finished in 
four years. At the same time a chapter of secular priests and a kind of 
priory were connected with the cathedral, which was piously and rati- 
onally dedicated * to the honour of God, and named after the apostle 
St. Andrew. Justus, a Roman missionary, being sent to assist Augus- 
tin in 601, was by him consecrated the first bishop of Rochester in 604. 
King Eadbald having for a moment evinced some infidel feelings, Jus- 
tus fled to France, but archbishop Lawrance succeeded in reforming the 
king, and the buhop of Roffen returned to his pastoral duty, which he 
continued faithfully to discharge till 624, when he was translated to 
the see of Canterbury f. 

It is not recorded that this church was often repaired, although it 
was repeatedly desolated by domestic as well as foreign soldiers. In 
676 it was plundered by ^tbelred, king of Mercia ; by the Danes in 
839 i .and unsuccessfully besieged by them in 885 : in 986 it was at- 
tacked by king Ethelred in revenge at the bishop ; and in 998 it was 
again pillaged by the Danes ; so that at the time of the Norman inva- 
sion, the church, according to our historians, was in such '^ a state of 
poverty that divine worship was entirely neglected iu it.'* The cathe- 
dral and priory, indeed, were marked objects of spoliation on every oc- 
casion ; bishop Putta was driven from his see by the Mercians and be- 
came bishop of Hereford. His successor also abandoned his charge ; 
but, whatever injury the building may have sustained, we have 
no account of its being rebuilt, only some slight repairs and ad- 
ditions were made, as by bishop Tobias {, who built St. Paul's 
porch to ''the church of St. Andrew, for the place of his inter- 
ment." During the prelacy of Eardulph, the cathedral establish- 
ment somewhat recovered its losses, and it received from kings Ofla 
and Sigered grantsof Frindsbury, Wickham, and Bromley. The 
record of these donations, however, is extremely confused. Bishop 
Swithulf was appointed one of the guardians of the realm, and bravely 
discharged the duties of this important office, by compelling the Danes, 
who then infested the coast, to raise the siege of Rochester. To hi - 
shop Bui'hicus, or Burrhic, West Mailing was given *' by king Edmund, 

* Bthelbert*t charch, obaenres Denne, In Cnttum, Rqf, wu dedicated to St. Andrew, *' m n 
token of respect to the monatteiy of St. Andrew at Rome, from which Anguatin and hit brethren 
were tent to convert the Anglo-Sakoni } and after the church wai rebuilt, Lanfranc did not 
change the name of its tutelary aaint aa he did in his own cathedral, the primate baring inch 
confidence In this aposUe, that he never transmitted by Gundulph any principal donation with> 
oat entreating the bishop to chaunt the Lord's Prayer once for him at the altar of St. Andrew." 

t It is worthy of remark, that this was the first English prelate ftom whom the pope, 
Bonifkce V. demanded obedience as unitersal bishop, when he sent him his pan. The same 
pope also InatUuted sanctuaries for oflbndera. 

} Bede extols this prelate as ** Tirum Latina Oicca, et Saxonica lingua atque eniditloBe 
mnltipUclter I 
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the brother of AthelstaD, under the name of three ploagh-lands ia 
Mealmges*" Athelstan gave to bishop Kyneferde the privilege of a 
mint here ; bat during the prelacy of Alfstane^ the Danes seized nearly 
all the reyenaes of the see. King Ethelred II. was also a despoiler of 
our church ; but he afterwards repented, and returned the plunder : 
but in 999 the merciless Danes again got possession of our city. The 
bishop, Godwyn III. is generally believed to have been their prisoner, 
with archbishop Alphege, in 101 1 ; but a prelate of this name is men- 
tioned in a letter of Edward the Confessor so late as 1044, when the 
see must have sunk under its misfortunes, and remained vacant several 
years, as it was not till 1058 that the covetous Siward was consecrated 
its bishop. The Normans brought new spoliations, and Odo, bishop 
of Bayeux, becoming earl of Kent, seized every thing which could 
assist his licentiousness and extravagance. In this state of poverty and 
depression the see remained till the active Gundulph f was consecrated 
in 1077. Lanfranc had, in a public assembly t, recovered the estates 
given by William I. to the unprincipled Odo, and Gundulph him- 
self obtained the restoration of Isleham manor, in Cambridgeshire. 
With the energy of an original artist, and the bigotry of a monk, he 
began by disinheriting the secular or married clergy, to make room for 
Benedictine monks in the priory of St. Andrew. " He raised money suffi- 
cient, through the assistance of his great patron Lanfranc, to rebuild (or 
greatly repair) the church and enlarge the priory, which at this time 
were both hastening to ruin. Although he did not live to finish the great 
improvement which he had undertaken, yet it is certain that belaid th^ 
foundation of the future prosperity of this church and priory. He re- 
moved the bodies of his predecessors, which had been elsewhere inter- 
red, into some parts of his new fabric that he completed first for this 

* A copy 6f Edinand*s charter conveying this grant appean in the Tactut Rqfmtit and 
Bngdale'tifoiMMltoM. It containt acircnmttance which illuitrates the ingenaity of papal Borne, 
in reconciling indalgence with the moral law, and is worthy the chicanery of Indian Brahmins 
In eluding the lawt of casts. " Amidst the respectable and reverend names,** observes Grose, 
"of the Icing's brother *CEdrid), and mother, Badgife, two archbishops, several bishops and 
priests, and divers of the nobility who witnessed this charter, there appears that of iElfgefn, 
the king's coacaiiae, who in her signatuje thus particolariEes her sution : ' JElfg^ omcaMaa 
* ngtM ^2fi«.*— Concubinage did not then mean what it does at present, but was a kind of I<^;al 
contract inferior to that of marriage, and uied when there was a considerable disparity between 
the parties, the Roman law (of incompatilylity, which existed even in France till the revolu- 
tion) not sulfering a man to marry a woman greatly beneath him in birth and condition, but 
allowing such woman to be kept as a concubine, provided the man had no wife. Concubines 
were also permitted (and kept) by several popes } and the t7th canon of the council of Toledo 
declares, that ** he who with a fiuthfol wife keeps a concubine, is excommunicated ;** but if the 
concubine served him as a wife, so that he had only one woman, under the title of concubine* he 
should not be rejected from the communion. This accounts for the name of JElfgefu being found 
in such company on so solemn an occasion, which could not have happened had the chancier 
of concubine been deemed either sinful or dishonourable.** 

t Malmestaaiy records a tradition, that his fortune was foretold by his friend and patron 
tanfhmc from a trial of the Sortes Evwi^^Oiea, many years before either of them could have 
ai^ ideas of their promotion, except the suggestions of soaring ambition and ardent hope. 

t See «« Graphic and Historical Description of Canterbmy Cathedral.** 
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purpose i be alio incloeed the remains of Paulinos, the third bishop, in 
a carious shrine of silver, and procured bis canonization in 1067 •" 

Vulgar tradition, supported by the fact that Gundnlph was a pre- 
late of little learning but much architectural genius, has attributed to 
him entirely the honour of building the present cathedral, at least 
those parts which are of acknowledged antiquity, as the na;ve, west 
front, ancient chapter-house, &c. It is added, that he was not only 
fortunate in being assisted with money from archbishop Lanfranc, 
kings William I*, and IL and Henry 1. but also had the pleasure of 
nearly completing his own church. The words of the historian, cited in 
proof of thist do not authorize such an extensive compliment. It is there 
said, ** £ccledam Andrew poene vetustate dirutam, novam ex tiil€g7t> ut 
hodieapparet, edificavit }*' words which simply signify, that he had re* 
paired the ancient ruined church of St Andrew, and restored it to its 
original state, as it now appears. A umilar expression is applied to 'hit 
repairs of the castle. By no possibility whatever could this sentence be 
designed to affirm, that Gundulph laid the foundation of any new work 
which he completed, not even the tower, which still bears his name. 
His repairs, alterations, and improvements, indeed, may have been very 
extensive -, but these are rather presumed than proved by the hbtorian* 
With this negative evidence, therefore, that Gundulph did not build 
the whole of the cathedral, we must seek for another and more pro- 
bable architect or founder in that age of spoliation and fanaticism, 
during the reign of Ethelred II. and the prelacy of the Godwyns. The 
king, by his charter in 998, restored to the church and bishop the 
property of which he had deprived them, and in very strong terms de- 
plores his juvenile impieties, which he ascribes to evil counsellors, but 
principally to one £tbelstan, whom he calls " an unhappy enemy to 
God and the whole people.*' It is not credible, that the repentant 
Ethelred would rest content with merely restoring the ecclesiastical 
property without augmenting it, according to the custom of the age, 

* William I. left lool. and hii royal robe to the cfanrdi of Bochcater, a be(|Qeat equal to 
15001. in the pretent day. Thi% howeter, was not tbe only RMUfce of Gundnlph i thU acthe 
monk had reooune to another expedient, which In modem Umes woold be oonftmed Into lome- 
thing very like swindling. WhUc buihUng the while tower In the Tower of London, he lodged 
with Eadmer Anbvnde, a ridi bnigest, ftorn whom he obtained the moiety of a flftheiy, odled the 
«' Nieave Uveri,** dnrtng the Ihrea of hb genennu or cfedafanu host and hit wllle, and the whoto 
of it, with all their property In London, at their decease. For this TslnaMe grant (which wna 
conflnned by Heniy I. and the fishermen restiained from trespassing on the flsheiy), In retnra 
they were to be admitted members of his religions sodety, to be Interred In the church of St. 
AndiCw, and indnlged with an anniversary solemnity for the peaee of their sonls. The writer 
of the Texhu Rqf. states, what will readily be believed, that Gundnlph accepted their property 
eito these terms. Persons thus admitted, however depraved, were Insured of a passage to heaven 
without any obstacle, |he same as the monks themselves. It was also common to be clothed 
In religions habits previous to expiring } «' but this dress was an article of no small expense to 
their heirs.** William de CloevlUe (Text. Roff.) gave two parts of his tithe In Ade, now Oko> 
ley, to the priory. In oonsldciatloo of the monks making his son one of their number, and Gun* 
dnlph conflnned this grant. 
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perhaps sevenfold. No penons so apt to &11 into extremes as new 
converts 3 and it is not unlikely^ that considering the strength of 
Rochester, and the valoor of its mbabitants, he reboilt* the cathedral, 
as the best spiritual and physical means of effectually resisting the 
Danes. Many parts of the present edifice exhibit some lithological 
evidence of being upwards of eight centuries old. But although this 
▼lew of historical facts may tend to deprive Gundulph of the honour of 
rebuilding our cathedra), which he occupied thirty-tvn> yean, his merits 
as an architect of castles remain unshaken. Still less does it invalidate 
the happy remark of Lambard, that this prelate " never rested from 
building and begging, tricking and garnishing, until he had erected 
his idol building to the wealth, beauty, and estimation of a popish 
priory.*' His priory, monks, and military castles, indeed, certainly 
engrossed much more of his thoughts than diurches or public wor- 
ship, although his fi«No», Xenium f, or present, in token of hospitality, 
occasioned much trouble to the monks. That he did not live to finish 
whatever alterations or additions he intended to the cathedral, not* 
withstanding the expression of Eamulph, must be unequivocally ad- 
mitted, as it was not dedicated till 1130, five years after the death of 
the historian, and twenty-three after that of the reputed architect (. 

The second prelate after Gundulph was Eamulph, another fol- 
lower of Lanfranc, the historian of the priory, and builder of the 
dormitory, refectory, and chapter-house for the monks ||. His sue- 

• One ftct, which to noticed by thejndldoo* Mr. Denne, (Rtot. of Boch.) tends ttrongly to 
confirm thto poiiaon. •« The ycer 1014, to marked on one of the beunt of the loor in the nave of 
the dmrchf It to not eaiy to aoooont for thto date, Itbelngdo [70] years before the time when 
Gnndulph to laid to have lebailt it, and brings us back to the reign of Ethdrcd II. ) the date 
agrees with the time of his repentance. It being aboat two years before hto death. It may there- 
fore be ooiOcctnrad, that ter^oirwIfMf ctercA fa oloMMfaf /or M«/ma«rii«hirlailott: and that 
thto beam was either laid in his time, or, if it was afterwards leplaoed, the new beam might be 
marked with the same date.»* 

t Onndnlph, flrom the farloos property which he had bestowed to the monks, reserved to 
himself and hto anooessors a right to certain articles on St. Andrew's day, which were anmially 
to be presented nnder the above name as a present to the btohop, their gnest and benefhctor. 
The articles were, \6 hogs cured for bacon, SO geese, 900 fowls, tOOO lampreys, 1000 eggs, 4 sal- 
mon, do bandies of fbrse, 16 seam and a measure of oats ) but half the fish and eggs to be the 
monks* portion: and from Lamhert (Lambeth), lOOO lamprey for the use of the monks i and 
ftom Hadenham, ftOt. worth of fish to be carried to their cellar. In case of the bishop's abwnco 
on that day, the whole to be distributed by the monks, to the poor and strangers. In honour of 
the festival. The monks afterwards contested the claims of the bishops to this xenium with 
great obstinacy, and it was Anally agreed to accept a composition } which, in the time of Hamo 
de Hethe, amounted to 41. its. otf. for all the articles, except the com, which was to be estimated 
at the market price. 

t He founded St. Bartholomew's hospital for lepers. In Chatham j a nunnery, at West 
Mailing ) repaired the walls of the castle, kc. He was not so fortunate In ail his artlflces as with 
Anhsnde} and after being In possession of land at Deloe some years, he was obliged to pay los. 
in money and a horw worth an equal sum to the rightful heir. Nor could he recover the manor 
of Stone till he ^ve Wm. Bufus \bl. and a mule worth lOOs. equal to 7St. sterling. Hence we 
have the price of horses and mules in those days, in which the latter were ten times the price 
of the former. 

I When amonk of Cantcfbuiy, he began the works in the choir which Conrad flntohedf 
«nd while abbot of Peterburgh, he erected the refectoiy, dormltoiy, and flntohed the chapter* 
house. He seems to have had much more taste ayd skill than Onodolph* 
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cessor Jchn, archdeacon of Canterbury, had the honour of dedicating, 
or rather of assisting, archbishop Corboil, and ten other English and two 
Norman bishops, at the dedication of the cathedral, in presence of the 
king. The festivities of the dedication or consecration, however, were 
not terminated, when a dreadful conflagration destroyed a considerable 
part of the city, and even damaged the new church. In 1137» another 
fire occurred, which greatly injured the priory, and even obliged the 
monks to seek a temporary lodging in the hospitals and other parts. 
A fire is also recorded as happening in 1177> but to what extent it is 
DOW impossible to determine. One thing is generally admitted, that 
the accounts of those burnings, transmitted to posterity, must be egre- 
giously exaggerated*, otherwise the re-edification of such buildings, 
and even whole cities, must have been an almost insuperable task in 
those times of war and civil commotion. There was then, however, 
and still is, a great partiality in the Romish church to burn lamps, 
torches, and candles in churches. The Norman bishop of Say or Sees, 
diminished, them and plundered the church during his prelacy. Godwin 
did not include him in his list of bishops. The estates which he alienated 
were restored to the priory and cathedral by the pope, at the instance of 
bishop Ascelin. The ambition and despotism of the monks had now be- 
come intolerable. The archbishop of Canterbury had hitherto nominated 
the bishop of Rochester -, Theobald conferred on them the right of 
electing their own bishop, and they chose bis brother, Walter. Gualeran 
or Waleran, archdeacon of Bayeux, being his successor, soon felt the 
effects of their newly-acquired power; and, it is said, that he died 
when on the eve of setting out to Rome, to solicit the pope's 
permission to eject the regular canons from the priory and introduce 
seculars. He was a friend to knowledge and virtue ; he bequeathed his 
church a gloss on the psalms, and St. Paul's epistles. His successor, 
Gilbert de Glanvill, a native of Northumberland, and archdeacon of Li- 
^ieux, in France, was actuated by the same principles ; and like bishop 
Nunant, of Coventry, determined on teaching the monks some better 
notions of justice and humanity. Much more philosophical and judi- 

* The words of Gerraie, a monk, (X, Scr^t.) are very conpreheniiTe { " ecdetia sancti Aa« 
dree cum officinU sui« cum ipsa ciTitate (RoflP.) igne coniumpuest, et in cbteremmlacta," A. D. 
1 170. Edmund de Hadenharo, in JngL Sac. lays, " Roffeniii ecdeiia cum omnibus offidnis et 
tota wrbeiitfn et extra marot secundo oombuiu est ili idus Aprilis, anno xcril. ez quo monachl 
eadem ecclesia instituti sunt." The burning of the vkole city within and without the walls 
seems a mere report, magnified by some imbecile alarmist to excite emotion. Many of thoae 
conflagrations, particularly in the cathedral, appear to hare been only the burning of part of the 
dress of the Images, occasioned by the accidental fall of a candle. No doubt, a lighted taper 
felling on some Tirgin*s petticoats would electrify the imagination of monks, and hence their 
bombasUc or extravagant sUtemenU. Perhaps, also, some of these writers, like Ferdinand VII . 
of Spain, enjoyed the honourable office of " man-milliner to the Virgin Maiy,** and the more 
dreadful they represented the conflagration, the more liberal would be the subscriptions for their 
relief. It is remarkable, however, respecting the reported fire in 1170, that •• no tnct of it is 
to be found in any ancient charter or wriUngs in the lUgitrum H^fmM^ which contains many 
events that did occur about that period. 
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cioas than his lordship of Coventry^ he cartailed their power without 
incurring any papal censures. He stated^ that Gundulph had dispossessed 
the seculars without the Sanction or even privity of the Roman see ; 
and that he had given them estates in perpetuity which he could only 
grant for his own life. The monks^ too, on their part, had usurped 
much property belonging to the see, obtained clandestinely presenta- 
tions, and swindled many persons, without the connivance or consent 
of their ordinary. Glanvill required the restoration of this property; 
yet so obstinate were the monks, that they spent all their money in 
law, and even melted their god (the silver shrine of Paulinus)^ to coin 
more, and retain their plunder. But they were finally compelled to 
submit themselves to the clemency of their diocesan. As an ex- 
ample, however, of the satanic spirit, which always did, and al- 
ways will, actuate monks or cloistered men, they endeavoured to 
prevent the remains of this great and worthy prelate from being 
interred in the cathedral, in 1914; and being defeated in this at- 
tempt, they hastened his funeral, that he might be buried before 
the papal interdict was taken off the nation, which the demoniacal 
pope had issued to trample on the neck of the unfortunate £nglish 
king. Glanvill, indeed^ who was chancellor and chief justice, has 
been truly designated " a vigilant, active pastor, a benefactor to the 
church and see ;** he built a new cloister, furnished the church with 
an organ, paid a debt of 30{. which the monks '^ had contracted with 
the Jews to support their unjustifiable contest with him ;'* and gave 
them sundry ornaments and books *. He also rebuilt the episcopal 

* These were i2aitAoiom«M odoemw Judtot, and the Pentatenchf fa « vole. The latter 
'* were a most faluable present , for, strange as it may appear in this learned and enlightened 
«ge» there Is no small reason to doubt, whether this society, though instituted principally (no* 
minally) for reli^ous parpoaea, were before possessed of this part of the holy scriptures." The 
ignorance and illiterateness of the monies are ably discussed in the " History and Antiquities of 
Sochester )** the rudiments of grammar were only " occasionally" taught, and it is doubtful, 
Aom the consistorial acts of bishop Fisher, whether there was a master here, and how far the 
monks were qualified for such a task. Although Kent has always abounded In philosophers and 
heroes» yet it ** is undoiiable the Rochester cloisters are said not to hxn produced one person 
eminently learned.** Bishop l^nner gives only the names of Edmund de Haddcnham and Wm. 
Dean ot de Dene, as -authors ; but the latter, perhaps, belonged to Winchester : the work of the 
former is a Chronicle from the Creation to 1907, but all that " does not relate to this cfanrch is 
transcribed fhmi William of Malmesbury }" and Dean's consists of '* the annals of this cathe- 
dral flrom 1314 to 1948, or rather the history of bishop Haymo de Hethe." Hence we sec, that 
till the reformation neither literature nor true religion made any advances here. John (prior) 
wrote a Tolume of theological questions, which are still preserved in MS. The gift of bishop 
Hethe to the priory, of decretals, constitutions, &c. although necessary books In that age, can- 
not raise our opinion of the learning and library of the monks. His directions tn the poor in 
the hospital which he founded at Hythe, to repeat the Lord's prayer and angel's salutation to the 
Virgin 900 times a day, seem to imply that they would *' be heard for their much speaking." 
It appears very donbtftil whether the priory possessed a complete copy of the Scriptures j and 
bishop Fisher's prosecution of William Mafelde, precentor, for not delivering up a copy of the 
Gospel translated intoBnglish, according to the orders of Wolsey, proves their deplorable con- 
dition in this respect. The only method that the precentor had of escaping a severe sentence fbr 
this meet heinous oflience, was by basely betrsying the name of his fViend who bought him the 
hook J yet so anxious was he to keep and conceal it, that to make it less bulky, he had the 
gospels bound In one volume and the epistles of Paul in another; 9d. was the expense of this 
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|>akce in Rochester^ and a mansion at Lambeth^ called La Place, 
since annexed to the bishopric of Carlisle. His soccessor, Benedict 
(de Saasetan) , was precentor of St. Paul*8, and a treasurer to king John, 
who *' destroyed the MSS. carried off the plate and money, and left 
not so much as one crucifix standing on the altars in the cathedral.*' 
Our next prelate was Henry de Sandford, surnamed " the great philo- 
sopher*;** he bribed the pope by '' offering a teMh of all the goods 
both of the clergy and laity throughout £ngland and Ireland,*' and 
thus obtained his assistance to Henry HI. against the monks of Can- 
terbury. Richard de Wendover was elected by the monks, and after three 
years litigation, much to the interest of the papal court, was finally con- 
firmed in the see. From this period we hear no more of either the monks 
or archbishop of Canterbury having the right to nominate a bishop to 
the see of Rochester. 

We now approach one of the principal epochs in the history of our 
cathedral, the erection of a new and more potent idol during the pre- 
lacy of Laurence de St. Martin. About 1201, William of Perth, a 
Scots baker, having a taste for travelling, determined on making a tour, 
then called a pilgrimage, to Jerusalem. Fortunately this adventurer 
passed by Rochester, accompanied with a servant : bow such a person 
could support one we are not told ; but we learn, that either hb or some 
other dead body was found in the vicinity of our city, where it was 
alleged that he had been robbed and murdered, and that his servant 
escaped. The monks very humanely interred the corpse, and as it 
was supposed to be that of a holy pilgrim, some miracles must necessa- 
rily be performed by its grave or tomb ; this was the more natural, 
as incessant warfare had augmented public misery and consequently 
foAented superstition. King John had desolated Rochester, and 
before his devastation could be repaired or forgotten, ** Montford 

alteration. Soch Indeed wh tlie groM Ignoranoe of the monks at the itfennatioD* that all wcra 
pensioned, except four that remained, and thoee In the inferior oAcct of the chvrch, whereat 
eight ttaUe out of 18 were occupied hy the monks at Cantetlmry, under that great patron of 
learning, Cianmer) and at Norwich Sve out of six. This Is sufident cfideocc of the propriety 
of king Henry's genend censure of the monks. In the statnte said to he written hy that great 
monarch himself. In which It U designed, that *• the endowment they had so long possoM^ 
might be turned to a better use than they had made of It { God's word better set forth ) children 
brought up in learning I deriu nourished in the nnifersity, and exhibitions for the ministers 
of the church.** That this has been amply realised the most Impious bigotry, fisnatldsm, and 
superstition dare not deny. 

* His pretensions to this title msy he appreciated tnm the sermon whkh he preached 
before the archbishop and a numerous assembhige of people at Sittingbonm. After proceeding 
In his discourse for a time, he suddenly exclaimed In a rapture of joy, '* B^oloe in the Lord, 
my brethren all, and know ye assuredly that of late there departed out of purgaloty, Bkhard, 
some time king of England, Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, and a chaplain of bis, 
to go to the divine majesty { and in that day came forth no more than these three from that 
place of pains. Fear not to give full and assured (kith to these my words, for this Is now the 
third time it has been thus revealed to me, and to another man, and that so plainly, as to banish 
all doubt and suspkion from my mind.** It would not be difflcult to dte many instances of 
papal preachers disemboguing modi greater nonsense even In the present age. 

(h) 
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earl of Leicester^ in 1964^ haViDg burnt the bridge, passed tbe river in 
the smok^ and confusion, while St. Clare advanced into tbe city at ano- 
ther quarter. The enemy entered the cathedral on horseback with 
drawn swords (on Good Friday), while the priests and people were 
celebrating the passion of Christ ; and slew many of the monks and 
citizens, and converted this venerable fane to a filthy stable. To repair 
the actual dilapidations was the difficulty 3 the tomb of the Scots baker 
had attracted the attention of the vulgar. Bishop Laurence instantly 
determined on availing himself of this circumstance, and " had re- 
course to a stratagem, which appears to have exceeded his most san- 
guine expectations.** The offerings made at William's tomb were 
already considerable } he immediately went to Rome, made a florid re- 
port of miracles, and, without any difficulty, had the name of the 
baker enregistered in the papal pantheon, and bis holiness granted in- 
dulgence for offerings*, lliis manoeuvre effected the reparation of 
our dilapidated church. The devotees made pilgrimages to this tomb 
of St. William j and a chapel, which still bears his name, was appro- 
priated to his worship, and also to receive the oblations of the super- 
stitious multitude at his shrine f. " Here, as they say (observes the 
learned Lambard), shewed he miracles plentifully ; but certain it is^ 
that madde folkes offered unto him liberally, even until these latter 
times.*' Repairs of the church also began about this period. Ralph 
de Ross, prior in 1199, commenced covering the cathedral with lead ; 
his successor, Helias, finished it. Mr. Denne (in Cust Rqff,) conjectures 
that the roof of the building was likewise raised by these priors* 
Helias was considered a person of much influence 5 he presented king 
John with a silver cup, value six marks, and gave a horse to the papal 
legate, John de Salerno, worth 50f. *' William de Hoo, sacrist, or 
keeper of the holy things in this church (and who was elected prior 
in 1239) > rebuilt t the choir (or rather the chancel) with the oblationa 
left at the tomb of St. William. Richard, a monk and sacrist, pro- 
bably successor to de Hoo, built the south aisle of the choir. Richard 
Eastgate, a monk, began the north aisle, and friar William of Axen- 
ham finished it.*' Such are the brief memorials relative to the archi- 
tectural history of this ancient edifice. It is probable that the transepts 

* We muit, however, connBend Uic bltbop'i prudence ) for of all the pretended minclet 
performed at this period, not one of them U recorded, and It la probable he wtohed not poeterlty 
to have the means of branding his memoiy with such palpable Impostures. 

t ** The tomb of St. William is shewn to this day, near the tomb of bishop Merton. It 
consists of a large stone coffin of Petworth marble, the sides and top are decorated with ancient 
omamenta, bat no trace of any Inscription is now discernible. It was a rich innd of wealth to 
the monks, which contlnned for almost 300 years.** 

t The eaq^ression in the lUgiat. R^. Is " WUlelmns de Hoo sacrUta fiecit totnm chomm a 
predictls alls de dblatlonlbos Sancti WlUelml -,** which Mr. Denne thought, with much probabUity, 
mther implied that the eastern transept had previously existed ) and the circular arches, which 
have survived the mania of alteintioii» and ttiU exist In it, are demonstrative prooft of tbe heU 
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and choir were altered and vaulted by the persons^ and about the period, 
here specified ; but a very superficial inspection of the walls will be 
sufficient to convince any reasoning observer, that the whole of them 
must have been built either by the Saxons or by Gundulph. Their 
great thickness and present shattered condition tend decidedly to 
prove their Saxon origin. In almost all parts of the existing edifice 
we can trace remains of Saxon arches, from the east to the west 
end. Over the pointed arch forming the great east window^ which has 
eight mullions, the remains of a semi-circular one are very distinct, and 
the effect of this alteration is, that very extensive cracks run through 
the wall of the east end. The west transept is the part which appears 
the roost modem, or rather which has been most completely modified*. 
Part of the crypt, also, has been so altered that an intelligent cotem- 
porary writer f has pronounced it to be the work of de Hoo. On 
the east ude of it circular arches still remain, and it is not to be sup- 
posed that such arches would have been constructed at a time when it 
seemed to be a religious duty to have every thing pointed. It may 
also be observed, as another indication of the great age of this cathe- 
dral, that the surrounding ground, by the gradual accumulation of 
extraneous matter, has considerably risen above the floor of the nave, 
which is entered by a decent of several steps, and which, if it has not 
remained stationary, could have sunk but very little. The insertions 
of pointed arches in the walls are often very clumsily done, and the 
greater part of them are of the earliest pointed style which was prac- 
tised in this country. In the interior, like as in Canterbury, it is evi- 
dent that a partiality still prevailed for the old Saxon ornaments {, 
although the fashion of the day was for acute arched apertures, and 
accordingly we observe the arches generally accompanied with 
zig*xag, or other broken, instead of continuous mouldings. Here also, 

* In the nortii of the building we may obcerre how careleMly Uie tlterationt were nuuie, 
bf the appeanuace of a beauUful colamn» finely carred with loaenget and other omamcntt, and 
UiA horltontally in the wall, like any common itone. 

t See Bniyley*e Beantici of Kent, p. 045. 

t Docarel acknowledgea, in hi« Norman Antiqultiea, that the older edifices in that country are 
quite plain, and consequently rery diflinent from Bochester. It appears, indeed, that the Nor* 
mans were never veiy distinguished in this department of art, which seems to have been the 
delight and master-p^ece of the European people who succeeded the Bomans and preceded the 
Normans, the Saxons and their congeners. Without wishing to detrut in the least fh>m the 
great architectural or *' constructive** talents of Oundnlph, it must be admitted that the castle 
of Rochester is beyond alt possibility of doubt, a Koman edifice, altered and repaired indeed, 
but still essentially Boman. We have examined the internal structure of Its walls with those of 
the makon tmmB and amphitheatre at Nismes, the ruins of the Oalllen palace at Bourdcanx, 
numerous ruins in Italy, 3cc. and traced an analogy of design and conception in the execution of 
the work, which could not be accidental. It is admitted, that « even within the walls of the 
great tower or keep of Bocbester castle itsdf, xoins of Vespasian, Tn^an, and of the Lower 
Empire, have been found} and in the present ruined walls of the cathedral precinct Roman 
bricks are seen.*' Can it be supposed that Gundulph, or any of bis successors, placed these coins 
here i Boman urns, vases, jiafcra, kc. have often been dug up in the vidnity , accounts of which 
are to be found in Harris's History of Kent, Thorpe's Cnstumale Boffease, kc. 
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as at Canterbar7> slender colamns of Petwortb marble abound ; bat 
many of tbem are in a state of rapid decay, and otbers bave their 
beauties concealed by a coat of lime. 

Having traced the origin and progress of the architectural altera- 
tions in the edifice, and shewn that they were all much too superficial 
for their extent, and that they contributed materially to impair the 
strength and durability of the walls, we proceed with the history of the 
see and of its ecclesiastical afiairs, as they appear in the transactions 
of our prelates to the reformation. If bbhop Laurence was successful 
in an expedient to enrich his church, his immediate successor, Walter 
de Merton, was equally so in benefitting society. He was twice chan- 
cellor, '' a munificent patron of this church, obtaining many grants 
in its favour, especially the manors of Cobhamberry and Middleton, 
which were annexed to the episcopate; but the conyent was not 
enriched by him. Being a man of discernment, he soon discovered the 
ignorance and hypocrisy of the monks, and from his own experience 
might hope that a revival of letters would expose and overthrow those 
pernicious societies. He accordingly found^ a college at the univer- 
sity of Oxford, which bears his name, and is chiefly supported by this 
prelate's liberal endowments." The members of Merton college*, said 
to be '^ the first literary community in this kingdom that had the sanc- 
tion of a royal charter," still preserve the tomb f of their founder in 
this cathedral with becoming attention. Bishop de Inglethorp made an 
nnsucoessfal attempt to claim the xeninm from the prior, and his imme- 
diate successor in the see, de Woldham ; the latter bequeathed " ten 
marks towards building St. William's tomb in the church of Roches- 
ter, from which it appears that this saint increased in reputation.*' 
Prior Haymode Hethe, aspiring to the mitre, at the death of Woldham^ 

* ** It it difficult, Myt Chalmen, to tnce any regular plan of eduGatlon« tending to that 
general diffusion of learning whicb now prerailt, before the foundation of the first college by 
Walter de Merton, whose statutes afford an extraordinary instance of matured tyttem, and 
with very little alteimtion have been found to accommodate themselves to the pragicas of science, 
discipline, and dvil economy in more icflned ages.** 

tit was originally a marUe moaumcnt, but perhaps had been ii^ared at the refbnnation, as 
we ihid that the present one was erected in 15S8 by Merton college, during the waxdenship of the 
odebmted sir Henry Savile, with a suitable inscription, as *' maxlmorum Europe iotius ingenio- 
mm fodidssimo paienti.** According to Ooogh, Sepul. Mon. thu must have once been a very 
costly and degant piece of art, as 40<. As. fid. were paid for iu enameiled work. Enamelling flou- 
rished in the inhaad I9th centuries, particularly at Limoges, In Fhuice, and was much used on 
tombs, a practice which perhaps might be worthy of revival. In iBOt, it was agidn repaired by sir T. 
Clayton, after the dvil war, when even the tomb of one of the greatest benefactors of the human 
race that ever lived, could not escape the *< nbie Ihnaticorum,*' as the additional inscription happily 
esprcsses it. In 1770 it was again repaired and relieved fh>m a rade coat of white-wash, applied by 
some modem •• beautifler.** According to Mr. 8. Yate and Mr. A. Wood, this founder's grave was 
opened in I6»0, the portraiture of his body was discovered, his person seen to be tall and proper j 
In one hand he hadacrosier, which fell to pieces on iu being touched, and in the otherasttver 
chalice equal to the quarter of a pint. It was sent to the college to be put in the dBtajomSmwtt 
hut by the fieyowi, In their leal somttimei drinking wise out of it» this valued lelic was biokea 
and destroyed. 

(0 
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and fearing the influence of two competitors^ privately sent for the 
monks of Walton in Soflblk, a cell dependent on the priory of St. An- 
drew^ and succeded in carrying his election by a minority of twenty- 
six out of thirty-fiye monks which were present. But another and still 
greater obstacle arose, the monks, in obtaining their emancipation 
from the control of Canterbury, soon found that they had only re« 
moved their vassalage thence to the papal court. Almost three years 
elapsed before this able and worthy prelate could procure his con6rma« 
tion, *' under a fictitious plea that the pope (John XXII .) out of his pa- 
ternal care had provided a successor.** Edward II . and his queen Isabella, 
having taken opposite sides, the former favouring Haymoand the latter 
her confessor, the pope gladly embraced the opportunity of filling his 
own coffers \ and Haymo*s journey to Avignon, to be consecrated, 
cost him in fees to his holiness above 1441 florins. This sum * was 
more than one year's income f of his bishopric, and be was obliged to 
give security for its payment before he obtained the usual bulls from the 
pope. He and prior Shepey, his successor, in 1343, raised the tower of 
the cathedral with stone and wood, covered it with lead, and placed four 
bells in it, called Dunstan, Faulin, Ithamar, and Lanfranc. The follow- 
ing year he caused the shrines of St. Michael, Paulinns, and Ithamar, 
to be repaired with marble and alabaster, at an expense of 900 marks, 
having previously devoted 1 100 marks to build a refectory. He also 
built and endowed an hospital for the poor of both sexes (who had 
once been affluent, and not reduced by theur vices), at Hethe, now 
Hythe, his native town, on the site of his paternal mansion. Lastly, 
to close his munificence to the monks, he ofiered at the high altar the 
georgeous mitre oi Thomas Becket, which he had purchased from 
the executors of the bishop of Norwich, and founded a chantry for 
two priests to officiate at the altar near the shrine of the Scots 
baker. Becoming old and infirm, he wished to retire, but was not 

' * The florin being U. It amounted to upwaidt of ftlSt. The worthy prdete being to embnr- 
ntiH that he ooald not support hh senraott, the cleifj of hb diooeis (at a proof of hit nerit and 
their liberality) rapplled him with provlaiont and morncy, to the extent of 19d. in every mark of 
the annual value of their benefioet. It waa 18 montha before he oould pay the papal exactiona. 
t •' The dioceM of Rochester Is the smallest in the kingdom, the whole of It being situated 
in the wcatem division of Kent. It has one archdeacon and op parishes included in the dean- 
eries of Bochetter, Mailing, and Dartford, as that of Bhoreham belongs to Canterbuiy. Thii 
bishopric is distinguished not only by the narrowness of Its district, but likewise for the slcn* 
demess of iu revenues. Before the conquest they were not sufficient maintenanoe for the bishop 
and four or five secular priesto. Gundulph enriched the priory but Impoverished the see. In 
bishop Rshei's time the Income amounted only to 900l. i In the klng^ books It Is valued at 
•ML 4«. 9jd. and like many other ecclesiastical beneSces, %ras then most probaMy over^mted. 
In I5«9 it did not exceed 907'. per ann. i and at present it is about oooi. dear yeariy value, not> 
withstanding which, many of the bishops of this diocess may, with great truth, be said to have 
been Inferior to few of their brethren in abilities or learning, and several of them have enjoyed 
the highcet posta both in church and state.** Basted's Kent, i«. ill. This revenue, partlculariy 
when sulyeGled to an oppressive Income tax, is not equal to the simple intercat of the money 
Bccessaiy to educate, support, and qualify a gentleman uatil he attains the episcopal age. 
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permitted. His immediate saccesson were less distioguisbed cha- 
racters*. 

John Fisher, a lettered bigot, was said, perhaps erroneously, to 
assist Henry VIH. in writing against Luther 3 ** be countenanced the 
maid of Kent in her imposture,*' opposed Wolsey, refused to sanction 
Henry's marriage with Ann Boleyn, and finally defended the pope*s 
supremacy. He was imprisoned in 1534 as a rebel, for which the pope 
sent him a cardinal's hat j but the king, ever prompt and decisive, 
ordered judgment to proceed, and the head of Fisher, as a traitor f, 
was placed on London Bridge, in June 1535, before the cardinal^s 
hat could reach it. His successor, Hilsey, was favourable to the refor- 
mation, and Burnet has recorded his preaching and exposing, at St. 
Paul's Cross, the fraudulent tricks with images practised in religious 
houses, particularly the '' crucifix of Boxley, in Kent," called, ** the 
road of grace,*' &c. Such was the servile state of our church and see 
previous to the happy reformation, when in April 1540, the priory 
(valued at ^£486 : 15 : 5), was dissolved, and in June 1542, the new 
establishment was incorporated under the title of " The Dean and 
Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Christ and the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
of Bochester t.** 

We have now to take a survey of the interior of this ancient 
edifice in its present condition. The west front has been the admiration 
of all persons of taste during many centuries ; it ib to be regretted that 
the destructive, and we fear irremediable, influence of the atmosphere 
(assisted by blind zeal), has rendered it almost a splendid ruin of ancient 
art. The great doorway was formed by a series of nine small columns 
on the north and eight on the south side, two of which were carved 



• BUhop Wellys or WcUt, Indeed, thoaght it a kind of Idolatiy In i 
piivmte property, end to deter them ftom this heinous oftnce^ ordered, that If any monk was 
ftmnd poteesMd of penonal property when dying, he ehould be denied the priTilege of b«ilal 
among hU brethren, and alao their oblations and prayers. 

t This may be oonsidered Uie first act of English national independence \ as during many 
centniies the king end legislature of Britain had not, property speaking, any law to panish dig^ 
nitarics of the church without some papal sanction. Had justice been executed at any time on 
men who were tiuly ministers of the pope, but not of God, nor subjecu of the king, this base-- 
bom upstart would have buried his then appelllng anathemas at the devoted heads of all those 
who assisted on such ocomIod, or perhaps laid an Interdict on the whole kingdom, and excited 
the flames of domestic war. The foreign dignity of cardinal conferred on Fisher, was a proof of 
BngVsh dependence, which no truly English heart could brook for a morooit, under any pretext 
whatever. At present, no British snlgect dare accept even the nominal honour of knighthood 
from any foreign state, without previously receiving his m^est]r*s permission, and the most 
callous bigot or superstitious devotee must acknowledgr the wisdom and justice of this law. 

t The estates of the dlsstrfved prioiy of St. Andrew were vested in the new protestant InsU- 
tation, consisting of '* a dean, six prebendaries, six minor canons, a deacon and sub-deacon 
(both disused since the reformation, as well as the gospeller and epistoler), six lay clerks, a 
master of the eight choristers, an upper and under master of the grammar school, go scholan, 
•Ix poor bedesmen (now always wounded seamen), a porter, who was also to be barber, anda 
butler, with two cooks }*• the two lattar oflces are disused, as no common table Is kept. 
Tbe prebendaries execute In rotation the offices of trice-dean, receiver, and treasurer, and the 
minor canons those of precentor and sactlst. The dean and chapter have alio a chapter-clerk, 
auditor, collector of the (|alt*rents, and a steward of their coorts, who Is likewise oonssdlor. 
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into statues, supposed to be of Henry I. and his queen Matilda. Their 
capitals, as well as the whole recess of this Saxon arch, are finely de- 
corated with heads, twisted branches, flowers, &c. on the centre is a 
figure, but whether designed for St. Andrew or the Saviour cannot 
now be determined. In all the various compartments of this front and 
its towers, we observe remains of roses, lozenges, &c. sculptured. 
On descending into the nave * the massy columns, huge circular arches^ 
the elegant triforium, the walls decorated with fret-work, wreaths, 
crosses, &c. and the more modem flat clerestory windows f, exhi- 
bit the various gradations of taste in difierent ages. The choir, which 
is *' plainly neat,*' is entered by a flight of steps under the great tower, 
(the steeple of which was repaired and leaded in 1749), and is orna- 
mented like the other parts of the edifice, with slender columns of 
Petworth marble. It is said to have been first used at the conse- 
cration of bishop Sandford in 19^. In 1743 it was repaired at a con- 
siderable expense, receiving new wainscot % stalls, pews, Ike. and was 
handsomely paved with Bremen and Portland stone. In 1791 a very fine 
new organ was built by Green, the original one, which was called ** an 
old instrument" in 1668, being entirely decayed. The disposition of this 
cathedral is difierent from almost all others in England, although it 
is furnished with two transepts. Here we find no lady chapel at the 
east end, nor any tradition of its ever having existed there. It is pro- 
bable, from the directions of Haymo, for two priests to pray for the 
souls of himself and his successors at the altar where the mass of the 
virgin was celebrated, near St. William's tomb, that the worship of 
the Perth baker had completely superseded that of Mary, and that her 
chapel soon became William's. At the south-east side of the 
nave, however, is a spacious, but comparatively modem chapel 
(prior to the dissolution used as the chapel of the infirmary), 
dedicated to Mary, part of which is now occupied by the consistory 
court. Opposite the entrance to this chapel, and on the east side 
of the south end of the western transept, is a strong apartment, having 
only one window, which was formerly used as a ** safe", for all the 
valuables belonging to the altars in this part of the cathedral, but now 
degraded into a receptacle for fuel. On the south side of the choir is 
St. Edmund's chapel. In its south wall are marks of a door which 

* At the bottom of the steps it t large ttone haTing an epiicopal efflgy* >pppoied to be detlgAcd 
by Oondulph for Tobias. In the middle of the nave also, near the part with pointed arches, ia 
a ooane flat stone, haring the figure of an as, aapposed to be for a memorial of Fisher, who was 
beheaded. 

tit appears that all the windows were not completed or glaied in I447i as a oountiy-vlcar 
that year was ordered, by way of penance, to glaae one at his own expense. Very little painted 
glass was erer nsed here, and fnm a reiy saflident cause— the cathedral being so oootlgnooa tp 
a eea-port, where csnnon are fired, and the wind«iws are consequently often bvekcn. 

t Archbishop Henrlog» when deaut gave 6<M, to oraamc&t the altar. 
(oj 
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probably opened into an apartment adjoining tbe dormitory, called 
the excubUarium, wbere tbe porter watcbed and called up tbe monks 
to tbeir nocturnal devotions. On tbe nortb side of tbis cbapel, in tbe 
wall of the cboir, is the recumbent effigy of a bishop, supposed to be 
the monument of John de Bradfield. On its east side is tbe entrance 
to tbe crypt and tbe vestry of tbe minor canons. Advancing eastward, 
is tbe library and chapter-house, near tbe entrance of which are two 
broken tombs of bishops. On tbe south side of tbe chancel, and near 
the altar, are the remains of three rich pointed arches, called the confes- 
sional, but more properly altar-seats ; near tbis are tbe reputed tombs of 
bishop Gundulph and Inglethorp. On tbe nortb side of the altar are 
the tombs of Glanvill and St. Martin. The nortb end of the eastern 
transept has been generally called tbe chapel of St. William, which 
also extends to tbe north aisle of the choir. The stone steps, which 
lead thence to the western transept, bear physical evidence of tbe great 
multitude which formerly visited this chapel. On the north side of 
tbe edifice, between tbe western and eastern transept, is that vast, 
massy, square pile of building, called Gundulpb*s tower, generally 
believed to be designed for a bell tower (by some conjectured to be for 
a treasury), for which it seems well qualified ; its walls are six feet 
thick, and its internal area is twenty-four feet on each side. The 
crypt, which formerly contained nme altars and richly-painted walls, 
now presents scarcely a vestige of its ancient grandeur. Of the other 
monuments in this cathedral, tbeir situation will be found in the 
ground-plan ; but of more than ninety prelates who have filled tbis 
see, the names of only twenty- three are recorded as being deposited 
In their cathedral, and even of these, tbe monuments of only four can 
be satisfactorily ascertained, namely, Merton, Bradfield, Lowe, and 
Warner, tbe- latter being ever memorable * as tbe beneficent founder 
of Bromley college for poor clergymen's widows. 

Our first protestant prelate was Dr. Nicholas Heath, and from 
him to the present day, perhaps no other see in £ngland can exhibit such 
a diversity of moral and intellectual character in the series of its prelates 
and deans *. We had Christian martyrs ; a bigotted and ruthless as- 
sassinf j others who thought of nothing but Christian charity ; divines 

* A wcU-merited tribate to the littmy pnnoiu of the late Dr. Dampier, who was 90 yean 
deaa* six bUhop of Eocheiter, and about three of Ely, fh>m the elegant pen of the rev. Mr. 
T. F. nibdin, appears In his Bihiioik. Speneer, Bishop Dampler wa* educated at Eton, and 
afteiwaidf at iOng** coUege { wa» tutor to the present lord Guildford and his brothcn. •* He was,** 
■ays our correspondent, ** a strenuous and watchfUl guardian of the church of England, whose 
doctrines and discipline he thoroughly understood I and being discreet, dignified, and mild in 
the discharge of his episcopal functions, not less to lie regretted as a friend and supporter of 
tbe establishment, than as a brother, husband, and Mend.'* We could say more of hU talents 
and virtues did our limiu permit it. 

t Who burnt Dr. Rowland Tsylor, pfebendaiy ; J. Baipole, of Bocfaeecer } Joan Beach, of 
Tunbtidgej C. Wade and Maiyeiy Folly, at Dartford } bnt Mr. Wood, baker. In Atfood, profi- 
Ucntially cicaMd hit muderous bands. 
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who embellished the precepts of morality with the finest poetical (aoey ; 
and a demagogue, for whose ambition or vaDity it is impossible to have 
any other sentiment than the most sovereign contempt But all the 
black crimes of a Gryffith^ or demerits of an Atterbory, are happily 
lost in the never-ending splendour of a Sprat, a Pearce> a Dampier^ or 
a Horsley ! It was bishop Sprat who first announced. In his interest- 
ing and eloquent " History of the Royal Society,*' the important truth, 
" that a higher degree of reputation b due to ditcoveren, than to the 
teachers of speculative doctrines, nay, even to conquerors themselves;** 
and hence the superiority of our manufactures, agriculture, and 
commerce *, hence the causes which have made Britain the school ot 
the civilized world. It was bishop Horsley, who, while he applied 
reason and logic to the higher mathematics and physical sciences, ex* 
posed the ignorance and vain dogmatism of the would-be sect-founder, 
the superficial Joseph Priestley ; and, with a force of eloquence and 
argument rarely combined, defended the ground-work of all Christian 
faith, and shewed scepticism to be as devoid of common sense as imita- 
rianism is of reason or philosophy. The legislature has decreed, and 
no doubt deservedly, monuments and honours to our heroes and con« 
querors 3 but justice is even-handed to ail ; and the benefactor of his 
country and of his species has an equal claim to public gratitude in 
whatever manner he may exercise his talents. 



DIMEHSION8 OP THE CATHBDaAL. 



Ertervaf L V.V OTTf , fi nm butt^«^s to battrest, SS5 f<p«t. IntcmiU, 310, of the naw 150. choir, 
from tiM screen, ld6; ot the wesicrn trau%epc, 1«S, ot the emstern ditto ^, feet. BREAOrHof 
the nave and choir. .% tnri; di'to with aisles oB; of the «resi front 81 tVeu HEIGHT of the 
cithug &5 teet, of die lower Miid »ptie 156, of Guadalpta'k tower itbout tfft fiaec. 



DBftcaiPTlOH OF THK PLATBS. 

P\mu u A distant View of the Calhednd, shewing the Sovth Transept, and pert of the Nnte and 
Choir. On the right, in front, is the house appropriated to the masterof the fVee-school ; the 
small pointed door on the left leads to Dr. Strahan's house. The gateway i& fhmt is generally 
called the canons* gate. 

Plau 9. The West Front, shewing the ancient Saxon Door, the great West Window, with the 
finely ornamented Towers that flank it. The church of St. Nicholas appears in tlie distance. 

Piole 3. An elegant Door leading to the Ante-room of the present Chapter-house, which contains 
the Ubmiy . This door is most exquisitely wrought with Sowers and flgnres under rich cano- 
pies | those in the head of the arch represent angels, or departed spirits, bound and suftring 
the tormenu of fire. 

PkM 4. A View of the Cuthedral from the N. W. } she#ing part of the NaTe, the great North 
Transept, and, beyond It, the Remains of Oundnlph's Tower. Pkrt of St. Nicholas Church 
forms the fore-ground on the left} in the distance is an arched way, leading to the deaneiy. 

PlaUb, A View of the South-eastern Transept, and the present Chapter- house, which Is alow 
modem Room j on the extremity to the right appears the richly ornamented Windows of the 
andent Chapter^hoose and Cloister. The tiew is taken f^om prebendary Strahan's garden. 

PJolee, Shews the Cathedral from the South-eastern Transept to its West End) the dwdling 
house on the left belongs to Dr. Strahan, from whose garden this view is likewise taken. 

Plate?, Isflrom the Interior of the Chancel, and shews the South-east Transept and its AUle^ 
andftrt of the Choir} the Episcopal Throne, erected at the expense of bislu^ Wlloock^ 
appears at the comer of the Choir. 

P\iau%, An Interior View, taken fh>m the Steps leading to the Choir} here Is seen the N. W« 
transept, part of the ancient nate^ and Its two pointed arches of later date. 
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ROCHESTER. 



Justus 
Romaiiiit 
Pauliniis 
Itbamar 
■^ Damianus 



604 

633 
644 
656 



See Facant Five Years 

PutU 669 

See Facant. 

Quichelm 676 

Gttbmund 681 

Tobias 698 

Aldulpb 787 

Dunor-Duiim 741 

Eardulph 747 

(Dioran or Dlora 778 

Wermnntl 788 
Beornmod orBeorn- 

red 800 

Tadiioth 841 
Bedenoth 

GodwyoJ. 8ai-851 

Cutbwolf «6a 

Svrithulf «80 

Boiric 898 
Cbaolmand 

ChlnefiBrtbor Syneferde 

Borfhie ^|5 

Allirtane 955 

Godwynll. 98S 
GodvynUL 

See Facant 

Slward 105B 

£nu»t or Arnost 1076 

Gnnduipb 1077 

Ordowin 1089 

£anmlpb IO90 

Ralph 1115 

Crdowin (fsstored) 

X.itavd 

Brian 1145 

Resimld 1154 

£amulpb II. 

Woi. de Boratalle 

Sihfester 1177 

Richard 

Alfred 118S 

Osbert de Lepella 1 1 89 

Ralph de Ross 1199 



BISHOPS. 

Rodolph or Ralph 1108 
Earimlph 1 1 15 

John 1125 

John, bishop of Say 1137 
Ascelin 1 148 

Walter 1147 

Gauleran or Waleran 1 188 
Gilbert de GlanviU 1185 
Benedict 1815 

Henry deSandford 1887 
Rich.de Wendover 1835-8 
•Law.de St. Martina 1851 
Walter de Merton 1874 
John de Bradfleld 1878 
Thos.de Inglethorp 1883 
Thos.de Woldham 1891 
Haymo de Hethe 1316-9 
Jdhn de Shepey 1358 
William Wittlesey i36l 
Thos.TriUeck 1364 

Thos. Brinton 137S 

Will, de Bottlesham 1389 
J. de JBottlesham 1400 
Riofaard Young 1404-7 
John Kemp 1419 

John Lans^don 1481-8 
Thomas ftowne 1435 
W. Wellys 1436 

John Lowe 1444 

T. Scot (ofRotber- 

ham) 1468 

John Alcock 1478 

John Rossel ]476 

Edmund Audley 1480 

PRIORS. 
Helias 

William 1888 

R. de. Derente 1)285 

Will, de Hoo - 1839 

Alex, de Glanviik . 1850 

JohndeRenham 1868 

Thos. de Woldham 1883 

Simon de Clyve I89I 

Renham (restored) I89S 

T. de Shuldeford 1894 
John de Greenstreetl30l 

Hamo de Hethe 1314 
JubndeWesterham 1330 

John de Spedhurst 1381 



lliomas Savage 1493 
R. Fitsjames 1497 

John Pisber 15U4 

John Hilsey 1535 

Nicholas Heath 1540 
Henry Holbeach 1544 
Nicholas Ridley 1547 
John PoynetorPonetl550 
John Scory 1551 

. Facant 2%ree Yeare, 
Maurice Gryffitb 1554 
Edm. Allen (elect.) 
Ed. Gheast or Guest 1559 
Edm. Preake 1571 

John Piers 1576 

JohnYonge 1577 

William Barlow 1605 
Rich. Neile 1609 

John Buckeridge 16iO-l 
Walter Curie 1688 

John Bowie 1689 

John Warner 1637 

John Dolben 1666 

Francis Turner 1683 
Thos. Sprat 1684 

P. Atterbury (eailed 

in 1783) 1713 

Samuel Bradford 1783 
Jus. Wilcocks 1731 

Zachary Pearce 1756 
John Thomas 1774 

Samuel Horsley I793 
Thomas Dampier 1803 
Walk«b Kino 1809 

John de Shepey 1333 
Rob. de Suthflete 1358 
John de Hertlesse 1361 
John de Shepey 1380 
W. deTunbrigg 1419 
JobnOlyfe 1447 

John Cardooa 1448 

WtHiam Wode 1465 

Thomas Bourne 1480 
WrTliaro Bishop 1496 
Will. Frysell /" 1509 
Laurence Merewoth 1533 
W.Bualey^r Philips 







DEANS* 






Walter PhiKps 


1540 


Thomas Turner 


1641 


W. Barnard 1743 


fidmund Preake 


1670 


Benj. Laney 
N.Hardy 


1660 


John Newcome 1744 


T. Willougbby 
^ofan Coldwell 


1574 


1660 


W. Markham 1765 


1585 


Peter Mew, 


1670 


Benj Newcome 1767 
Tbos.Thurlow 1775 


Thos. Blague 


1591 


Thos. Lamplugfa 
John Castilion 


1678 


R.Milbourne 


1611 


1676 


Richard Cust 1779 


Robert Scolt 


1615 


Henry UUock 


1689 


Thos. Dampier 1783 


Godfrey Goodman 


1680 


Samuel Pratt 


1706 


Samuel Goodf:noQghl808 


W. BalcanqueU 


1684 


Nich.Clagget 


1783 


W.BfiAUMONTBuSCY 180d 


Heniy King 


1638 


Thos. Hernng 


1731 
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INDEX TO ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL* 



thui^ («; (b) 4c and the Utier fi. for mote. 



AoguiUn, how reccHcd at Boebctter, a N«— 
Andrew, 8t. chotch nsmed after, *| gmim of 
this name not bdng changed, ib. M. i rebuilt, 
r.— Atbeletan gave the privilege of coining to 
the bp. c;— Ardiet, circular, ttiU extant, i M. i 
not ornamented bjr the Normans, k H.— 
ATignon, expenses at the papal court of, a.— > 
Arts and sciences cultivated by the Irishops, q. 
«-Anhcnde's grant to OundulplwdN.— Aisle, 
north, built, i) south ditto, ib.— Atterbuiy, a 
Contemptil^ demagogue, p. 

British name of Bochester, a N.— Benedic- 
tlnea forcibly plaocdin St. Andrew's priory, c. 
—Bartholomew's hospital for IcpefB, c N.— Bap 
ker, a Soots one, became a valuable UnA to the 
Donks,4} one In Strood escaped bp.Giyfith*s 
Are and fkggoti^N.— Becket*s mitre,a.— Burn- 
ing of the prioty and city, not mentioned In 
Beg. Boff./N. J of the protestants,p N.— Blsh- 
«ps,ltst of,r.— Belts named,«i.*»Bndfleld,tomb 
of, p.— Books, present of, f N.j perseoution 
of, lb.— Bedesmen, wounded seamen, ■ N. 

Christianity promulgated In Bochester be- 
fore Angustin, a ) rapid progress of, ib. ; mar- 
tyrs to, pN<— Cathedral first built, bi often 
desolated by enemies, Ib. } why dedicated to 
8t. Andrew, ib. N. j said to be rebuilt by Gun- 
dulph, d; but more probably by Bthelred, 4, 
c^ & N. } alterations of, i i lights In,/} shrines 
in, « { particular character and actual con- 
dition of, uino; new establishment of, ib. 
N.— Chapter-house, ancient, built, « k pi. ft. 
—City bumt,/N.-- Canterbuiy, archbp. and 
monks of, nominate bishops of Bochester, /. 
—Cloister built, f.— Choir, or chancel, built, 
i k pi. 7.— Castle of Bochester, Boman, k N. 
— C^ns, Boman, found, lb.— Crypt modem- 
ixed, but still has some round arches, ib.— 
Coal-hole, o; see ground-plan.— Concubine^ 
andent meaning of, cN.— Commerce encou- 
raged by our prelates, 9.— Cardinal, a badge of 
foreign dependance, ■ N.— Chalke, M erton's, 
broken, I K.— Columns, ornamented, built in 
the wall, k M.— Clolstend persons malign, f . 

Danes, their incessant ravages, 6, c— Dam- 
pier, bp. his character,p N.— Denne, Mr. states 
Lanftanc*s partiality to St. Andrew, * N. j as^ 
signs the true era of building the present ca- 
tbedrsl, c N. } supposes the roof to be raised, 
< r AQd the eastern tiaosept an original build- 
ing, ib. N.— Delce, lands at, «N.— Dimensions 
of the cathedral,f .— Dttcarel on Norman anti- 
quities, k N .—Discoverers, next to divines, the 
greatest benelactors to society, 9.— Deans, list 
of, r.— Door-way of chapter, pi. 3.— Dibdin, 
rev. Mr. p. 

Etymology of Rochester, a N.— Bthelbert 
foundi a cathedral, b i motive for its dedica- 
tion, ib. N.— Ethelred plunders the church, b 
kt', repents and rebuilds it, d &.e.— Educa- 
tion, plan of, by bp. deMcrton,! N.— Edmund's 
chapel, o.— Enamelling, origin and use of, IN. 
— Eamulph, bp. historian and builder, e. 

Fires,/.— Fanatic madness, I K .—Fisher, bp. 
a tool of the pope, beheaded, a. 

Gundulph consecrated, C} forcibly disinhe- 
rits the secular canons, ib. ; his fortune fore- 
told by lots drawn out of the BlUe, ib. N. j re- 



paired the cathedral, lb. 1 an architect but MC 
a divine, d| not really the ardiitectof thtca- 
thedial, lb.| his artiSces to enrich his prioiyt 
Ib. N. I his xenium, « ^ founder of an hospital 
and nunn^, but not always suooessftri in dup- 
ing persons of their property, ib. N. j his din- 
/acterbyLambard,ib.} did not build the k«ep 
ofthecastlc^ iN. 1 tomb o^ aee ground-plan , 
his tower, p.— GlanvUI, his eibrts to cmah 
monkery, / ii f I his libenlity, ib. Oud n jn a, 
biM.rcbuUdera of the cathedral, d . Q ree n bniU 
the oigan, o.— Orammai school founded, a N. 

Hoo, W. de,rebuUtthe choir, i.—Hclias, pif- 
or, leaded the cathedral, ib.— Haymo de Hetha, 
bp. orders 900 pn^ers, g N. 1 expenses of hie 
papal confirmation, m k N.| built the towtr 
and put belU in it, lb.) founded an hoapltnl 
for reduced persons, Ib. 1 ordered prayen for 
his soul, o.— Hilsey, bp. fkvoured the reformn* 
tion, n.— Horstey,bp. a philosopher and divine^ 
extends science, and defiends Chibtianity 
against Joseph Priestley, 9. i merits a national 
memorial, ib.^-IIeniy Vlll/s just censure of 
the monks, k N.— Horses, price of, e.H.— Her* 
ring, archbp. repairB altar, • N. 

Justus, a Bonan mlsaioiiaiy, first bp . of Bo- 
chester, bt first English prelate fkom whom 
the pope demanded obedience, ib.— Images* 
dresa of, bumt,/N.— Idol made of a corpse and 
tomb, ik.— Ithamar, shrine of, m.— Idolatry, a 
N. ; singular kind of, a N. — Independence, 
English national, first instance of, n N. 

King John plunders the cathedral. A.— Ky- 
neferde, bp. allowed to coin money, c— Bent, 
a county of philosophers and heroes, f N. 

Lambard, the most judicious etymologist, 
a N. ) his character of Gundulph, e; and of 
William's miracles, i{ patronisesand aids Gun- 
dulph, c k d.— Laurence, bp. erecu the tomb 
of the supposed Perth baker into an idol, kkU 
—Lot, c N.— Lady-chapd, none here, o. 

Mailing granted to bp. Burrhic, cj nunnery 
at, « N.— Man-milliner to the Virgin Maiy, of- 
ficer of, /N.— Malelde, precentor, persecuted 
for having a translation of the Testament, g 
N.^Michacl, St. shrine of, ».— Mary, wor- 
ship of, never sucoessftil in Bochester, 0.— Mo-> 
numents, I N. &p.— Martyrs, protestant,p N. 

Oxford, Mertoo college In, i. 

Popes' exacu obedience, ib. N«— Paulinus, 
shrine of, melted by the monks, g; repaired, 
fli.— Petwprth marble, o.— Pearce, 1^. a classi- 
cal writer, p.— Plates,desrription of,^.— Priora, 
list of, r.— Purgatory, souls eso^wd from, k N. 

Bochester, castle of, only repaired by Gun- 
dulph, Jb N. } diooeas very small, m N.— Beve- 
nue, episcopal, veiy Inadequate, ia N.— Befor- 
mation and new establishment, a N. 

Saxon arches and omamrnts in the church, 
k k N.— Sprat, bp. an elegant writer, f.'^^and- 
ford, bp. his curious revelation and sermon, AN. 

Tobias, bp. built St. Paul's porch, bi sup- 
posed effigy of, o N.— Taylor, dr. B. bumt,pN. 

William l.his legacy,dN.— William of Perth, 
fttbleof, k; his roiracles, kc.ikV.i his cha- 
pel, i worship of, supersedes that of Mary, 
ib.— William of Axeoham built the aisle, t. 

Xeniun, what, e. 
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ROCEEESTEIR CATHEBMAL, 



5.ir.W.lin^, 

4^S.WD\.. ..„„. 

S^Hmt. 

^_ilQi»w ml Stic j^lat ... 
LJimte SmonJoert I^invlL,, 

B^z^d. jrm^mA^s jar . . , 

9-S?2imy'x augn>i 

lO-Ctnttftmy Crtrt. — „,.,,- 

15^27artk aarmtoe ,,.. 

l^^.SmO'moe t» Oiair. ....- 

IS.Dr Ce^Lftrt Ttrni ....... 

2jS-S?ZJ!Fn»aUs Oupel . .... 

n.W!^ to cttf <rypt....... 

JJ-O/nr. 

tO-JPnJ^. 

a.B^lhrvno ., . ., 

Zt-fimUMnu Ouqtel 

Z5_i2m* a^B? Wmlar ^ 

2-#-.2kreem -tnnftpt. 

Z5-B^Z«)^ Fmb. .... 



2lf.3T Wint^s Hm^ 

t}.ArxK-Dcac«it Jfirrur'x 2>?... 
iO.Simtc fir JTmna jrAmlettir 

Zf-iAi^atr Mfure. ,._.._ 

30.J&sow9ce tff Df . , -- , 

Sl-Omeei ... 

5t.Jir CtmnrOUs T«mh. ,._,__. 
33.yUtrrmee J)f.. ....... ... 

54.3r Xf^Ut^0rpe 2K_ . . , . _ .. 

3S.Br Guf*d»ipk Dr. 

56.Allmr. 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 



CATHEDRAL CHURCH 



^nHsAmj^. 



J. HE dlocess of Salisbury is of great antiquity^ and most probably 
deriyed its origin from tbe primitive British ChristiaDS. The first see 
was at *' Shireburne^** after the tonsure controversy had subsided. Ina, 
king of the West Saxons (whose excellent code of laws has been pre- 
served to the present day)^ feeling the necessity of rendering his sub- 
jects truly religious, resolved to increase the number of bishops. After 
the death of Hedda, bishop of Winchester, about 702, he divided that 
see into two bishoprics, and selected Sherboni for the see of the 
new diocess, which was to extend over the counties now called Dorset, 
Wilts, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. Tbe pious and learned Aid- 
helm or Adelroe, said to be king Ina*s nephew, and by Capgrave his 
son, was appointed the first bishop of Sherbom in 705. Tbe talents, 
learning, and virtues of this prelate were well calculated to give im- 
portance to his see, and shed a lustre on the holy religion which hs 
professed*. Unfortunately he lived to occupy it only four years, 
and was succeeded by Fordhere. A succession of respectable prelates f 

'* We pass over tbetidiciilovs mlradea of lengthening timber-beams, &e. macrtbed to Aid- 
helm, to notice his style, which is happily characterised by Malmesbury, in a iMUiner worthy 
a modem and philosophical critic: his writings, observes this learned monk, *«iiaveless Hvell- 
neas In them than required by critics, wlio estimate style highly, but set tittle value upon 
sense: unicasonable judges, not knowing that the modes of writing vary with the manners of 
mUions, as the Greeks are wont to write with a closeness of language, the Romans with a splen- 
dour of diction, and the English with a pomp of words. In all the ancient charters we may 
perceive how much delight Is taken In certain abstruse words derived from the Greek. Aid- 
helm, however, acted with more moderation } he used exotic words only seldom, and of neces- 
sity, introducing his sound sense In the garb of eloquence, and decorating his most violent 
assertions with the colours of rtietoric ; so that, on a full consideration of him, you would at 
once think him to be a Greek from his smartness of style, swear him to be a Roman by his 
neatness of diction, and understand him to be an Englishman fh>m his pomp of words.** 

t Among them Ealkstan or Alfstan is distinguished as a great warrior, who conquered the 
kingdoms of Kent and of the East Saxons for Egbert, fighting always victoriously against tbe 
Danes, or whoever opposed him. Godwin says that he basely set up Ethelbald against his Ik- 
ther Ethelwolf, and obliged the latter to divide the kingdom with his son. This is a Arioos 
charge; yet when we remember that tbe deceased AtheUtan (according to WhiUiker, this 
prince had only turned hermit, and was called St. Neot), a natwul son of Ethelwolf, had pre- 
viously ei\ioyed the same power, instead of censuring the bishop we should rather applaud 
him for exalting the respectability of a legitimate son, and therel^ marking his attention to 
moral character. It Is said, that he held this see fifty years. Asser, another bishop of this see, 
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filled this see till 898^ when it remained vacant seyen yean. Edward 
the Elder havinj^ obuined absolute possession of the throne, deter- 
mined to improve the religions state of his people, which had soffered 
much by the Danish invasions, and with Plegmond, archbishop of 
CanteK>ury (and formerly divinity-reader to king Alfred), called a 
synod, in which it was decreed that the province of the West Saxons 
should be divided into seven bishoprics *. The good archbishop, about 
905, accordingly consecrated bishops for Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, 
and Wilts, in addition to those previously established. The see of Wilts 
was occasionally at Sunning and Ramsbury, but chiefly at Wilton. It 
had ten bishops -, Hermann de Lotharingia was the eleventh, when the 
see of Sberbom becoming vacant, he united it to Wilton. The con- 
duct of this prelate, who was a native of Flanders, and chaplain to 
Edward, exhibits a curious mixture of caprice and ambition. Al- 
though raised to rank and honour, he became discontented, petitioned 
the king, and had almost obtained the removal of his see from Wilton 
to Malmesbury. The abbot and monks strenuously opposed the mea- 
sure, and engaged earl Godwin to prevent it in the cabinet council* 
The haughty Fleming then pettishly resigned, or rather abandoned (ift 
1055 Bromton, 1050 Higden) his episcopal charge, went to the con- 
tinent, and became a monk of St. Bertin, where he remained three years. 
Time, however, and an ascetic life, soon brought him to reason f. 

who, aoooTdlog to Godwin and Imacmd, was coDMcrated in S70. and di«d In 883, haa been rap- 
posed to be the tame aa Asser, archbishop of St. David's, who was consecrated in g05 or goff. 
This Welsh prelate was certainly the author of Alft«d's life ; and the Annals, published in his 
name, in which a sentence occurs, stating that an Asser, bishop of Sberbom, died in 909. 
" The mention of his death in ki$ own Annals," observes Whitaker, Life of St. Neot, " proves 
that Asser undeniably nof to be himself." Nevertheless Stevens, in his additions to the Mo- 
nasticon, Dr. John Smith, appendix to Bede's Eccle. Hist, and many other writers, very impro- 
bably pretend that it is the same person, the bishop of Sherbom and the annalist. Godwin, 
with more probability, mentions the opinion that the former was chancellor to the latter, 
and that they were relations. It is however very incrediUe that our Asser lived tiU 900, as 
Switheim succeeded him in 884, and afterwards travelled into the East, where the ^lostle 
Thomas had preached tlie gospel, and brought thence many piecious stones. He was socoeeded 
In 889 by Ethelwald, or Ethelward, a younger son of icing Alfred. Asser Menevensis appears by 
his Annals to have lived to 0I4. The Wilton prelate, firithwold, is also mentioned by Malmes- 
bury, as redeeming some lands from Uie crown for Glastonbury abbey, what the sum stipu- 
lated being deflcient a penny (oAo<««), he " magniftcently threw his own ring into the mm, 
after exhibiting the workmanship upon it, to shew his teal for the abbey.'* 

* Malmesbury says, quinqiu ^piseopos pro dwAm* fmeen, only Ave bishoprics made out of 
two} but he omits to mention that Sussex now formed a part of the West Saxon territories, 
and that Chichester should have been included. He gives Atbelm or Adelme to Wells, Ednlf 
to Crediton, Athelstan to Cornwall, Fidestan or Frithstan to Winchester, and Werstan to Sber- 
bom, but overlooks the appointment of Eihelstane to Wilton 1 which either took place at the 
same time, or very shortly after, although Warton says in OIO. 

t The manner in which this effect Is expressed by an abbot, clearly shews what were the 
feelings of monks in all ages, and how absurd wem their pretensions to contentment, which ii 
a neeessaiy precursor to all pious duties. " Sed (observes Bromton, writing from personal ex- 
perience and observation), ut Mpe At in talilms, repentino impetu religionis fiignemu, Her- 
mannus rediit." After stating this usual and natural consequence, the cooling of a religious 
fit, he relates the causes abovementioned, which contributed to bring this worthless prehite to 
our country again. Aldred, bishop of Worcester (who iras translated to York), managed the 
concerns of his bishopric doriog his absence. Some authors, and among them the writer of 
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Accustomed to tbe luxarles of a court, and the obsequious attention 
of flatterers^ the homely familiarity of a foreign convent were not 
well adapted to soothe his perturbed mind. The report, it is said, of 
Godwin's death * having also reached him, he no longer hesitated in 
returning to England. Again possessed of his bishopric, and Elfwold 
bishop of Sherbom dying f, he claimed the royal promise to unite 
Wilton and that see. This furnished him with a change. Wilton, 
however, for amenity of situation, well deserved the honours it en- 
joyed of being a royal burgh and a regal residence {. But Sherbom 
was doomed to share the same fate as Wilton, and ceased in a few 
years to be the seat of a prelate. The apparent causes of its becomiuj^ 
a see, as being the retreat of a hermit §, and most probably one of the 
places to which the early British Christians had retired, perhaps rather 
contributed to hasten than retard its fall. Hermann eagerly availed 
himself of the decree of 1075, for removing episcopal seats from vil- 
lages to large towns, and transferred his see from Sherbom to 

Old Saaum, the Sorbiodunum || of the Romans, and the ^tardbtfCis 
or <karMn!l% ^^ ^^ Saxons. The clergy justly murmured at the 
change ; and besides complaining of the bleakness of the situation^ 
and the v^ant of water, they compared their cathedral church, im- 

the Jhtipdmm Sarttbrnrifauu, have called Aldred bishop of Winchetter) bot Uiere being no such 
wune of a bl^op in Uiat tec, a ax>dcni author ha* thought proper to question the iact entirely. 
A reference to the original writers, X Scr^tom, instantly removes this error. 

* Godwin died of a turfeit* or was snffocated by a piece of neat, at the t^ble of king Ed- 
ward, In lO&S, so Uiat the period of his death renders it diiBcult to reconcile pith that of the 
report reaching Hermann In France. The hct howeter of this prelate's enacting the fool and 
knavei by mnning away, appears unquestionable. 

t The exact period of Elfwold's death is dowbtful ) it seems to have been betweta 1050 and 1058. 

t Alburga, the sister of Egbert, founded a monastery in Wilton, and occasionally resided 
there when the king himaelf was at Sarum. 

f This spirit of sequestiation, or retirement, prevailed equally among the Saxons as well as 
the Britons. Bt. German's was chosen for the Cornish see, while Leskard was the capital. 
David, bishop of Caeileon, in the sixth century, removed his see to the village, now called St. 
David's, on a peninsular extremity of Pembrokeshire, exposed to the Atlantic ocean. In lilce 
manner Sherbom was raised to prdatical dignity. Its Saxon name, Scire tern, means a clear 
brook (or tetm, in the northern <tialect), and therefore agreeable to the pastoral fancy of a her- 
■Bit. Abbot Myer told Leiand, that <* he had redde in Latine bookes of his house, that Sher- 
burne was callid C/ore Pmu," It was also railed Fomi ArgnUMM, as appears by the following 
curious extract, furnished by the same author. '* Olb, rex Est-Anglorum peregre proAciscens, 
■d cognatam snum AUunnndum, in Saxonia (Wessex as opposed to Mercia) commoiantem, 
perveait, Ibiqne Edmondum ^ua illiam in hsaredem adoptavit." Ex vita Edwoldi fratris Ed- 
mundi. " Edwoldus vitom kertaMemm duxit apud Fontem Argenteum in Dorsetshir." Doubt- 
less tbe cell was that noticed by Leiand : *• St. John hermitage by the mille, now down." As 
to the cathedral, which was converted into an abbey church, that part of it had only a thatchM 
nof, should not be allowed to detract fh>m the real grandeur of the edifice. A century before 
Leland's visit, i. e. about 1440, " a presto of Al-Halowis shot a shaft with fler into the toppe of 
that part of S. Ma^ chlreb, that devidid the est part that the monkes usid, from (that whicli) 
the townesmen nsid; and this partition, chauncing at that tyme to be thakkid yn the rofe, was 
ictte a fler } and consequently al the hole cklrch (the lede and belles melted) was drfacld." 

I '« In Sorbiodunum we recognise the Celtic words Sorbio dry, and dun a city ; and in the 
more modem appellation of Sssriyng, the Saxon words Sear dry, and byrig a town, so that 
Romans and Saxons designated it the diy ci<y.** See Sir R. C. Hoare's Andaa WxlU. a superb 
worfc, which unfolds with unequalled fidelity the primitive history not merdy of a province, 
but of the whole nation with nespect to the aru and implcmeou of civU life. 
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mured witbto a Tast and strong fortress^ to the ark of God shut up in the 
temple of Baalim. Hermann being a foreigner^ bad none of that in- 
tuitive wisdom which natives generally possess in adopting their build- 
ings to the peculiar climate^ and therefore founded his cathedral 
church on a hill exposed to the inclemency of the weather, and inside 
of a fortification also, instead of the valley, which was protected by a 
castle, sheltered from the winds*, and watered by a clear stream, 
meandering over a fertile soil. He did not, indeed, live to finish the 
edifice he began, but died either in 1076-7 or 8. Osmund, a Norman 
baron, created earl of Dorset and lord chancellor, was his successor. 
He completed the church began by Hermann, and endowed it with 
considerable revenues, which are specified in a charter dated at Hast- 
ings, April 5, 1091, confirmed by William Rufus, and signed by seven 
counts, the archbishop, nine bishops, and nineteen other persons, in 
all thirty-seven, and not three, as has been erroneously stated. This 
charter is piously issued in the name of the Holy Trinity, while Osmund 
modestly styles himself merely ** bishop of the church of Salisbury," 
he " canonically grants for ever" several towns, the church of Sher- 
bom, &c. the " church of Salisbury with its tenths and appendages, 
and two and a half bides of land t in the same town, &c.** " a moiety 
of every oblation which shall be ofiered upon the principal altar |, 
except the ornaments, and the whole oblations of the other altars/* &c. 
On the fifth of April, 1099, Osmund, assisted by the bishops of 
Winchester and Bath, dedicated the new church. It is said that the 
beJfry being burnt by lightning §, was deemed an ill omen of the 

* A very just apprehension of the winds appears to have been felt by the people of the west 
of England in all ages, and this awakened their natural sagaclQr to contriTe how to efade then. 
'* When the Britons of ComwaU,'* observes Whitaker, '* Artt Szed a church upon a site, they 
did as the Britons and Saxons of Cornwall equally do to this day, overlook all fear of dampness 
in the predominating dread of winds : they therefore choae a ground sheltered from the winds, 
thongh It was moist in itself, for the position of their church i and the Saxons choae another 
more moist, but more sheltered, for their cotlege.** In the erection of the present cathedral of 
Salisbury, this indigenous consideration has had due influence. 

t All the estimated quantities of land in a hide are totally Incompatible with this state- 
ment } we must therefore adopt the ingenious Mr. H. P. Wyndham's opinion, as expressed in 
the learned and critical preface to bis translation of " Wilcsdre (torn Domesday Book,** that it 
is an unceruin portion of land worth annually twenty Norman shillings, and ther^ore vaiying 
fn extent according to the quality .—Walter de Euros, d*Bur«uz, or Devereux, owned the castle, 
and perhaps sold to Osmund the land here given. 

t ** Before the time of pope Gregory called the Great, the dead were always buried out of 
the town i but saying mass for the dead being then invented, sepulture became the •ouroe of 
great gain, as every one left largely to have masses said to pray his soul out of purgatoiy i the 
better to secure these fees, the clergy made burial grounds round the churches. The principal 
allar was called also the high altar, and dedicated to the patron saint, as this of Sarum was to 
the Virgin Mary, the offerings here werehnore sumptuous than others. By ornaments, we axe 
to understand things for the use of the church, as plate, images, craciAxes, ampuls, candle- 
sticks, basins, biers, vestments, pixes, crosiers, mitres, chests of relics, philatories, tabentadea, 
chalices, censers, chrismatories, copes, cbcsables, altar-cloths, serta or gariands, buckles," &c. 

i Perhaps this to a mistake, as it has been erroneously stated that Kny^ton says the ttmpU 
was blown liown, whereas he explidtly mentions only the roof, lecfam, not fanris. '* This year 
the tower (turris) of Wynchcomb church was struck with lightning, it perforated the walls, 
knocked down the head of a crnciAx, and (most impiously) broke the right thigh of an image 
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cburch*8 stability ; and Knyghton states that the roof was blown off 
the fifth day after its dedication. Every thing, indeed, conspired to 
make an impression on the mind that it could be only a temporary place 
of worship, notwithstanding its elegance and the immense sums which 
subsequent prelates bestowed on its decorations. The famous Petrus 
Blesensis, of transubstantiation notoriety, who wrote about sixty 
years after its erection, bestows on it his obtestatory denunciation. 
** Sarum is a place exposed to the wind, barren, dry, and solitary ; a 
tower is there, as in Siloam, by which the inhabitants have for a long 
time been enslaved. The church of Sarum Is a captive on a hill ; let 
us therefore, in God's name, go down into the level, where the val- 
leys will yield plenty of corn, and the champaign fields are of a rich 
soil.** This city, however, flourished for several years. That it was 
one of the most powerful and populous places in England at this 
period must be inferred, from the circumstance that king William sum- 
moned here, in 1085, all the estates of England and Normandy, arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, counts, barons, knights, &c. to swear allegi- 
ance * to him. Osmund completed his work by placing secular canons 
on the foundation, and in order to have them enlightened, learned, 
and pious men, wrote books for their instruction, and the service of his 
church, particularly the " Ordinale secundum usum f Sarum,*' trans- 
cribed others, and, it is added, with his own hands bound and illumined 
several to form a library. He died in December 1099, and to sate the 
avarice of a miser, pope Calixtus III. his name was deified X in 1457. 

of Mary 1 The church wu then Slled wiUi fetid tmpoun, when the monks with holy-water and 
leliGi of saints (as potent spells as any of Macbeth*s witches) made processions round it. In 
London more than 600 houses and sereial churches were injured hy a hurricane. In the church 
of ArcaimM two men were killed, and six rafters of th« church were driven into the ground, so 
that scarcely a sixth part of them appeared. The same tempest (frko) blew oiP (d^jeeit) the 
roof (teetiM) of Salisbaiy church, the fifth day after Osmund had dedicated it.'* X Scrip. p.fiSOf. 

* This, said Blackstone, in the first editions of his Commentaries, " seems to have been 
the era of formally introducing the feudal tenures by law (after compiling Doomsday Book), and 
probably the veiy law thus made at the council of Sarum is that which is still extant,** enact- 
ing that all freemen shall swear on their fealty, &c. to be Ikithful to the king, &c. But mili- 
taiy tenures were previously introduced, which proves the correctness of the lord chief justice 
Ellenborough's remark, that the " Commentaries** made their author a learned judge, rather 
than a learned judge the ** Commentaries.** Feudal tenures existed under Edward Confessor, 
and were the result of necessity, the mere consequence of Incessant vrars, and not any great 
Invention or grand system of policy introduced by the Normans. 

t In justice to Osmund's fame it roust be observed, that he vras not author of ott the devo- 
tional books In the use of Sarum. The ITora B, Virgvm, Brewanm and itftssoie contain mai^ 
absurd and even scandalous sentences, such as the stoiy of the devil and St. Bernard, the non- 
sensical prayer for " ardor without discretion,*' the prayers to St. Wilgefortis, to the ll,ooo 
maids, to Mary, to Apollonia for the tooth-ach, Sigismund for fevers, Sebastian and Roche for 
the plague, the amorous addresses to Miss Btheldreda, Sec. Ice. Sec '* Reflexions upon the De- 
totions of the Roman Church," with translations of the prayers, hymns, 3kc. 8vo. 1674, a work 
of considerable merit } and he must be a very insensible man, or more influenced by prejudice 
than pie^, who would not occasionally either smile or sigh in perusing it. 

t An interesting account of the miracles ascribed to him, and the correspondence with the 
pope respecting his canonisation, will be found in Mr. Dodsworth*s work, extracted from the 
records preserved In the chapter. It lumlAes some curious additions to the history of hum«i 
otdnlity and knavery, as well as fKts dtmoattrating the cnpldity, to say no worse, of the 
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Roger, a Nonnan, saccecded. He was a curate to a small chorcb, 
in the Ticinity of Caen, when prince Henry, being out on a military 
enterprise, accidently entered the chapel, and with his companions 
heard him say mass. Roger, who knew something of soldiers' disposi^ 
tlons at church, read* the prayers so Tery expeditiously, that mass 
was ended before some thought it well begim. All applauded so dex- 
trous a priest, and the prince, pleased with the circumstance, desired 
him to follow the camp, with which he cheerfully complied. Roger 
possessed little learning, but considerable subtilty and adroitness, and 
was therefore Tery successful in whatever he undertook. So perfectly 
did he acquire his master's esteem, that when Henry came to the 
throne, he declared that " Roger would sooner be tired of asking dian 
he of bestowing." Lands, churches, prebends, and whole abbeys were 
given to him; he became his chancellor, and bishop of Salisbury. 
The office of chief justiciary, be modestly refused, till persuaded to 
it by the other bishops. He thus acquired great wealth and influence f. 
The king, advancing in age, required an oath of allegiance to his 
daughter, the empress Maud, which our bishop and the other nobles 
willingly tendered. He died soon after, and Roger, forgetting his oath 
to his benefactor, assisted in raising Stephen to the throne. For this 
he has been accused, and with apparent reason, of gross ingratitude and 
perjury. His apology, which may satisfy a papal casuist, is, that 
Maud engaged not to marry without the consent of the states, which 
she did not perform, and thereby forfeited their allegiance. At this 
period, however, the crown of England was rather elective than he- 
reditary, consequently our prelate was under no obligation but his 
oath. The subsequent conduct of Stephen, a brave and generous war- 
rior, seems an " equivalent" % ^^ ^be bishop*s error in this case ; 
for although he acted some years entirely by his advice, and raised 
his relations, one to be the treasurer, and another chancellor of Eng- 
land, he treated our prelate with ingratitude and cruelty in his old 
age. A dispute arose between bishop Roger's servants and those of 
the earl of Brittany ; our old prelate and his relations were summoned 

coart of Rome. This trade was Uie itaple maiittfiMrtare of tht papa) dominloot. The Ee? . Mr. 
Bowie, Archaeolog. ix. S9-44, has given some particalars of Osmund's deiflcation. 

* This practice still continues in Spain, and even in Portugal. A poor Spanish chaplain 
will read over the prayers and perform the whole ceremonies of the mass in deren minutes and 
a half I for this he receives a peMls (about lOd.). and proceeds to something dse. This is called 
public worship, and it Is certainly as innocent as loitering over the prayers (which are all read 
In a low and inaudible voice), and occasionally gloating at the women wlio attend the mass. 

t " He constructed (says Leiand) the castle of de Visas (Devises) andSberbom ;» the lat- 
ter was esteemed one of the Arst in Europe, and began one at Malmesbniy. He brou^t his 
brother [mther his nephew, although Wikes, almost his cotempomxy, calls him tenlher] 
** Alexander from Fiance^ and made him bishop of Uncoln )*' this friend emulated him " in 
building the superb casUes of Newark, Leffbrd, and Banbury.** 

t See lord Halifnc't " Anatomy of an Equivalent,** which now akerits paitlcular attnUon. 
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before the king ; tbey all appeared except Nigell, bishop of £ly, who 
retired to Devizes^ and fortified himself in the castle. This aggra- 
vated the evil ; the king immediately carried bishop Roger and the 
chancellor, his natural son (for bishops in those days might have mis- 
tresses * but not wives) to Devizes, and there threatened to hang 
young Roger if the castle did not immediately submit. To prevent 
this, our aged bishop, a fond parent, interfered, and bound himself by 
a solemn oath, not to taste food till the castle had surrendered. Tbe 
determined Nigell, however, held out three days, before he opened 
his gates. Stephen also seized a great part of our bishop's wealth ; 
this grievance, with his long fast and his advanced age, threw him into 
a fever, and he died in December 1139. Roger added to the secular 
canons introduced by bis predecessor, and it is believed raised the 
number of dignitaries to fifty-two, which the church retained till the 
reformation. Stephen himself, Maud, Henry II. and king John, all 
evinced their liberality to our church, which in grants, privileges, and 
immunities, was very highly favoured f* 

Stephen, opposed in the nomination of his favourite, kept the see 
vacant two years. Joceline de Bailul, a native of Lombardy, was 
then appointed. He was twice excommunicated by the nefarious 
Becket for giving his consent to the archbishop of York's coronation 
of the younger Henry. Joceline duected the afikirs of our church 
with great moderation ; he retired to a convent about a year before 
his death, and took the habit of a Cistertian monk. He died in 1184, 
and notwithstanding his monkish piety Cfaccuii di pietd, non de ri- 
gwej, it was considered no diminution of his religious character that 
he had a natural son i, Fitz- Joceline, who v^as bishop of Bath, and 
ultimately of Canterbury. In consequence of the troubles occasioned 
by the refractory and rebellious Becket, our see remained vacant five 
years, and Henry appointed commissioners to collect its revenues §. 

* The Rombh clergy even at present are not too rigid In this mpectj yet Capgrave, Ftia 
8l GUdm makes abbot Garllefiu refute to tee even the queen Altrogodit, declaring ** that so 
long aa he lived he would not lee the face of a woman, neither tbould any woman come within 
hit monatteiy which he had built, our lord commanding him. It doth not become ut who are 
accounted of the fiunlly of Chritt, to tett tkitmmg qf ntmiUowommi or for gaining of landt to 
adventure our loult to the enemy of mankind.** 

t See Dodtworth't " Historical Account of the epiioopal See and Cathedral Church of Sa^ 
litbuiy,** a work by far the most accurate, complete, and even elegant, which hat hitherto ap- 
peared, or can appear, for tome time to come on thit tubject. If 8teventon*t edition of Ben- 
tham't Ely did honour to the Norwich press, so will Dodsworth's histoiy exalt that of Salisbury. 

X Human nature it the tame In the present as It was In that age, but art had not then to 
completdy triumphed over It, otherwite we tbould no more have heard of our good bithop'a 
tout than we now do of those of the vicar apostolk of the — - district. The Rosseau system 
was then happily unknown, and the pious bishops Boger and Joodine acknowledged their olT- 
qpiing, and ndsed up good members of sode^. 

i The want of money was want of power in our kings of that age, and every means were 
adopted to procure both. Bichard in 1194 issued a proclamation for holding a tournament be- 
tween Salitbuiy and WUtoB} and that ** every earl thatthali tonxncy there shall give tons 
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It was afterwanb occupied by Hubert Walter and Herebert Poote or 
Pauper ; tbe latter dying in 1817« was succeeded hj Richard Poore, 
who had been eighteen years our dean, two years bishop of Chichester, 
and was finally translated from Salisbury to Durham in 1288 (some 
accounts say 1^6), where he paid off the debts of his predecessor. 

Tbe time had now arriTed for the emoTsl of our church to a move 
auspicious situation. Bishop Richard Poore well knew tbe inooo- 
veniences to which tbe clergy were subjugated by the soldiery of tbe 
castle, and although tbe walls bad been suffered to decay, when the 
kings discovered the effects of castles in the bands of turbulent and dis- 
loyal barons, yet the military authority still existed ; the governor's 
right to forage at pleasure among the peasantry was still unimpaired. 
Other causes were no less efficient with the clergy for removing their 
church. Some of them were occasionally debauching the female rela- 
tives of tbe Castellans, which was retaliated by every possible contri- 
vance to annoy them. King John, also, in revenge for the pope*t 
tyranny, imprisoned all their concubines *, and levied heavy fines on 
them for their liberation. These grievances had long been tbe source 
of incessant broils ; but such was the deplorable vassalage to a foreign 
priest, that tbe king and states of the realm, could not move the site 
of a church from a hill to a valley, without the pope*s bull or 
licence, and even this was obtained merely by money and misrepresent- 
ation f. Our prelate being then authorized to remove his church into 
tbe valley called Merrifield, Henry III. granted by charter t to tbe 
bishop, dean, and chapter, tbe whole ground selected for the site of 
'' New Saresbury," with all the prerogatives of a city, the same as Win- 
chester, making the bishop lord of the soil, sole proprietor of all the 
local customs, and other immunities, empowering him to erect bridges, 
roads, &c. for the convenience of his clergy, and the inhabitants of 

twenty marks, a baron ten marks, and a knight that hath lands foar marks, and he that hath 
no lands shall give two marks.** Ofiicers were appointed to receive these fees, and the toama- 
inent was held near Stratford. 

* On this head we shall cite the words of Italian and Roman Catholic historians. '* Sic- 
come In que! tempe (ifito) rari erano In Inghilterra gU ecclesiastic! che non aTessero conciiiiM i 
Giovanni, aclante delta puntoale osaervanaa del canoni le feoe imprigionar tutte, vendendo can 
a dascuna la loro liberexione.** Marti»eUi, Sfor. tPIngkU.—" Dopo lo stabilimento del celibato 
tn il clero, observes Sastres, Vmmo delle ootteuUne fra gll ecclesiastici divenne si gmerde, che l*is- 
tessa corte dl Roma fu costretta a tolenrlo ; ed t vescovl in Inghilterra stabilirono de* regola- 
mentt riguardo a bastardi, che ne resultavano.** Si^ nlla Ortm BreU^na. 

t " The truth of the matter is (says Holinshed), the sooldiers of the castle and cfaanons of 
Old Sarum fell at oddes, insomuch that after often brawles, they fell at last to sadde blowes.** 
In the *• Salisbury Ballad,** by Dr. Walter Pope, the fHend of the excellent bishop Ward, the 
cauaet are intimated. 

" The soldiers and churchmen did not long agree. 

For tbe surly men with the hilt on, 
Made sport at the gate, with the priests that came late 
Erom shriving the nnns of Wilton.** 

t This charter is dated Januaiy the nth of Henry HI, or Ifi87» bat thtfc must hare beca 
tome previous gnnt to the bishop, before he began to build hit cathedral. 

(hj 
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the Dew city, who were also exempted from all tolls, pontage, passage; 
stallage, carriage, &c. throughout the realm. The kiog reserved 
only the advowson of the bishopric, and the bishop became feudal lord 
of the city and its precincts, holding markets, courts of justice, &c. 
This, says Leland, was " the ruin of old Saresbyri and Wiltoun. 
For afore this, Wiltoun had twelv paroch churches, or more, and 
was the bed town of Wileshir.*' A road was made to Salisbury and 
a bridge oyer the Avon, near Hamham, which " was a village before 
the eirection of New Saresbyri, and there was a church of St. Martin 
longging to it." 

The next consideration was the raising of funds sufficient to build 
a new cathedral. For this purpose, the bishop and dean (Adam de 
Ivelcestre) issued a decree, in which they and all the canons and vi- 
cars in a convocation bind themselves to pay, by quarterly instalments, 
one fourth of their entire incomes during seven years. This instru- 
ment was dated " on the day of Sts. Processus and Martinianus," in 
1218. Preachers were also appointed to collect through the country 
the contributions of the pious. Mean time a wooden cbapel to the 
Virgin Mary was built, and consecrated at Easter ; on the feast of the 
Trinity, 1219, the bishop also consecrated a cemetery, and it was decreed 
that the translation from Old Sarum should take place on the follow- 
ing feast of All Souls. On the 28th of April 1220, the foundation of 
the present church was laid. Our prelate (says William de Wenda, an 
eye-witness, then precentor and afterwards dean), expected the king. 
His majesty, however, was engaged treating with the Welsh, at Shrews- 
bury, and the bishop amidst numbers of people, laid the first * stone 
for pope Honorius, the second for his grace of Canterbury, and the 
third for himself. William Longespee, earl of Sarum, being present, laid 
the fourth stone ; his countess, Elaide Vitri, the fifth ; and after them 
the dean, chapter, and several others. Many of fhe nobility return- 
ing from Wales, came to Salisbury and laid stones, thereby binding 
themselves to a contribution for seven years. The fabric being suffici- 
ently advanced to admit the performance of public worship, the clergy 
were summoned to attend the first service, when the bishop on the 
vigil of St. Michael, in 1225, being Sunday, consecrated three altars ; 
the first in the east part in honour of the Trinity and All Saints, on 
which henceforward the mass of the Virgin was to be daily sung. He 
then dedicated another altar in the north part of the church to St. Peter 

* Henry's charter layi Uie fliwt stone was laid in the king's name. The testimony of aft eye- 
witness, Wanda, most be receiTed, otherwise the account which Godwin gites ts not contiaiy 
to the manners of that age. •« Pandolf, pontifical legate, says he laid the St« first stones, one 
for the pope, another for the king, a third for carl flatisbnty, a fourth for the conntcss of Salia. 
boxy, and the fifth and last for the bishop.'* 

(V 
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and the Apoitkt, and a third in the toothy to Stephen and other martyn, 
Oa the foUowiof Thundaj the king, and his justice Hubert de Burgh* 
raited the cathedral} the former offered ten marks of silyer, a piece of 
silk> and granted a yearly fair of eight days duration $ the Utter, m 
Tolume of the Old and New Testament, adorned with precious stones, 
and the relics of many saints. At the feast of the Trinity, in \9M, 
the bodies of buhops Osmund, Boger, and Jocelioe, were remofed 
from Old Samm and deposited in the new church. 

The building of the cathedral now advanced very slowly; the 
funds of the cleigy were completely drained by the extortions of die 
pope, and what little the people could devote to pious purposes waa 
artfully carried off under the pretext oi crusades. Dwelling houses 
were also required in the new city. But the papal rapacity had kst 
all limits, and Honorius unblushingly demanded a yearly rent from 
every religious esUblishment in England. Our bishop nobly refused 
this iniquitous imposition, and his holiness was so enraged that he 
ordered the tenths to be rigorously collected, and threatened the bishop 
with excommunication if they were not instantly paid. Disappmnted 
in one project, his infallible highness had recourse to another ; deter- 
mined to have money, he now attacked our bishop and the king of 
France, either to send out reinforcements to the crusaders or money 
to those already in Palestine. In this also he failed, and the bishop of 
Salisbury, in the name of the king, declined all efforts of crusading in 
the existing state of things*. Bbhop Poore being now translated to 
Durham, Gregory IX. demanded the nomination of two prebendaries 
in every diocess in England. This likewise was refused, but he con- 
trived to send above 300 Italians to fill the fiist vacant benefices f. 
Robert Bingham was elected successor to bishop Poore, in Decern* 
her 1S38 ; he applied himself to complete the buildings of the cathe- 
dral, but although he lived till November 1946, and built St. Th(mia8*s 
church, and Harnham bridge, he left the works still unfinished, and 
the see burdened with a debt of 1700 marks. His successor, William 
of York, was no more fortunate $ .£gidius de Bridport, or Gyles de 
Bridlesfbrd, had the pleasure of seeing the cathedral completed, when 
he solemnly dedicated the church to the Virgin Mary, on the SOth 
September, 1S58, king Henry, the archbishop of Canterbury, and a 
great number of prelates and nobles being present. Accordii^ to the 
account delivered to the king, the expenses of the building amounted 

• See ttfmet^ Foedeim, vol. I. p. S08-4. 

t The pope hiBMlf wished to vUltBoglaiid, batnotirltliataiidliisUieiaperttitlan of the Uag 
end people, *' the Unf^ couacU liked not thereof, allcdgiag that the Bomens nplnet and 
ttoMnlet, had enovgh ttaiiicd Bngtaad's purity, thoofh the pope hiaieclf cene not peiMnU|r 
to spoil and piay upon the wealth of the cfanreh.'* 
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at ^at time to 40,000 marks, or £96,^66 : 13 : 4 sterling. Bat the 
cathedral had not then attained its actual sahlimity^ the nave, aisles^ 
choir, and transepts, the hody of the hnilding, indeed, were unques- 
tionably the same as we now see them ; but a story of the tower and 
the whole spire have been added since, and most probably about a cen- 
tury* after the dedication. Unfortunately no record has since been 
discovered to say who was the architect of the spire f ; bat its boldness 
of conception, its magnitude, so much greater than that of Chichester, 
to which it bears much resemblance, and much more elegant than that 
of Norwich, all conspire to excite regret that we cannot here desig- 
nate the man whose genius and skill produced such an admirable 
structure. Although this spire is considerably higher than St. Paul's, 
London, yet the pyramid and tower exactly harmonize in the most 
graceful proportion. The low situation, indeed, of the whole edifice, 

* Dogdale obcenret $ " there b a patent of the Snt year of king Heniy VI. M«, which re- 
citct» that the stone tower standing to the middle of Salisboxy cathedral is become rulnoos, 
and empower* the dean and chapter to appropriate sol. annually for repairs.** Hence he infers, 
that the ** repair was made, and tower rebuilt, with the«ddi<io« of a tpire," which he supposes 
to have been finished not later than 1490 j for in that year a^ Walter Hungerford had lioenct 
lyom the king to appropriate the great tythes of Cricklade, and the rerersion of the manor, 
called Ablngdoo*s court, <• to the dean and chapter of Salisbuiy cathedral, to moiaiam the ttM 
^irt $taq^ of that fisbric in r^air.** Had the spire been just erected, it could not then haie 
teqnired r^mrmg, and it is veiy unusual to And such prudential grants so long before they can 
be really wanted. Ur. Dodsworth, wIms with the church records all before him, has inrCMi. 
^ted thto point with equal talents and diligence, concludes that the spire was built between the 
yean 1S35 and 1S75, Inter than that of Chichester, which tradition ascribed to the same archi. 
tect. It b true, much alarm prevailed respecting the state of the spire, towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, and eren later many chapters were held on the subject j but, as sir 
C. Wren observed, when he repaired it in 1668, the original architect had hb fears, he added *' a 
most ezcdlent bandage of iron to the upper part of the arcade, embracing the whole on the out- 
side and inside of the tower, with uncommon care.— Thb is, perhaps, the best piece of smith's 
work, as also the most excellent mechanbm of any thing in Europe of its age.'* Seven other 
bandages hoop as it were the spire together, besides one round lis basement, at the eight doors 
opposite the panpet of the tower. The whole structure, indeed, b most ingeniously conceived 
to possess the greatest strength with the most slender materials. It has even been struck with 
lightning several times, without experiencing any material iigury i and in June 1741, it was 
actually set on fire by this powerful element, the hole in a beam which it burnt before being 
discovered may still be seen. Much has been said about Its being twenty-three Inches f^om a 
perpendicular, but thb perhaps look place by a settlement even before It was completed i cer- 
tain it b that no change of iu decUnatlon has ever been recorded. Mr. Wyatt states that •* the 
aouth-west pier b sunk seven or eight inches, and the north-west half as much i thb has occa- 
■imied the leaning of the tower and spire to the south-west.** The two, however, are so adml- 
laMy bound together by arches and counter-arches. Inside and outside ; the winding stairs in 
each of the comer piers of the tower, and the tabernacles with four dooi^ways in the spire, all 
contribute to make It as durable as the nature of its materials will admit. The roof is estimated 
to contain fl64i tons of oak timber, and under it are six or seven cbtcras of water in case of fire. 

t The origin of spires b envolved In the same obscurity as that of the pointed arch. Dug- 
dale considers the spire of old St. ^ul*s, finished In ittl. as one of the first, and Warton ; who 
«scribes them to the Saracens, Instances Norwich in itTS. Whatever turrets and pinnacles 
became general, spires were likely soon to follow f but much conAislon has arisen, particulariy 
in our Latto chroniclers, for want of dbtinct terms, to designate towers, steeples, and spires, 
and also by the misapplication of these terms. It appears, however, that the practice of build- 
ing spires, like many other useftd arts, travdiod flrom Greece to Bome, and thence to England, 
althoo^ It b no less certain that the spires in England, and particularly that of our cathedral, 
greatly surpass any thing of the kind ever constructed in foreign countrite. Dalbway truly 
observes " It has nefer been equalled.** Views still remain of buildings In Corinth with spires, 
and also some In ancient Home, and we know that they existed in France before the crusades. 
•Dncarel has given an acoount of splice on St. Stephen^, Caen, which was begun 1064, and 
flnbhed in 1077 1 bat the splics nay be the work orBngUah artiffts at a mbeeqoc&t pedod. 
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cOntribatet to diminith both its apparent and real grandeur^ and atruH 
gen, unaware of this circumstance, can never believe tbat the body of 
the church is so very large, and the spire so high, till they actually 
enter them, till they traverse the one and ascend the other. 

Having traced the history of our cathedral church to its final com- 
pletion, we have only to mention that bishop Beauchamp, with more 
vanity than taste, bad a chapel erected outside the able of the lady 
chapel, for which several buttresses were cut away, and the structure 
(decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile) in a very dissimilar style, appeared 
an unnatural excrescence. Another chapel was also erected at the 
eastern end of the building by the Uimgerfbrd family. Ab entrance 
porch had likewise been constructed at the north end of the western 
transept, most probably to imitate in some measure the Martyrdom at 
Canterbury, when it was the fashion to worship Thomas Becket. The 
intruded chapels greatly weakened the building, and endangered the 
existence of the whole east end. But thanks to the liberality and taste 
of bishop Barrington, and the talents of the late Mr. Wyatt, ail 
these defects were judiciously removed in 1789, the cathedral restored 
to its primitive simplicity and beauty, while all the monuments of an- 
cient art were carefully preserved * and placed in parts of the building 
more congenial to their respective characters, and more consonant 
with the general harmony of the edifice. It is admitted by Bentham 
to be the only cathedral church which never had any intermixture 4f 
styles, and cited by Hawkins as '' the first instence of the pure and 
unmixed Gothic in England.*' The elegant buttresses f, which bad 
been sacrilegiously cut away to gratify private vanity, are now all re* 
stored, and the exterior proportions of the building are so admirably 
aiiyustedj the harmony of parts so complete, that it would be as wise 

* On fcpftlrinf the Itdy chapel, sereral coffioi were ditcovered lying netr tbt Muftce ; they 
contained perfect skeletons, and at the head of each a chalice and patten were found i one of 
these Is of silver gilt, and the design and woriimanship are by no means inelegant. In the saae 
coffin were found a gold ring set with an agate, and a wooden crosier in a decayed state. In the 
centre of the patten is tlic hand of a bishop engiaten, in the act of giving benediction » it also 
bears the evident remains of linen which had probably covered tlie wafer as it decayed adhering 
to it. The ring is large, and supposed to be that of investiture i the stone is perforated, and 
may probably have been in a rosary. It is conjectured tliat these articles belonged to bishop 
Nicholas Longespee, son of the earl Salisbury of that name, as there is an account of his 
having been buried near the spot where they were found. In removing the tomb of Beauchamp 
another ring set with a sapphire was discovered of much ruder worlunanshlp. These remains are 
deposited in the muniment house, an octangular structure on the south side of the church. 
Dodnsora** Guide, and GoiyVs Sepulchral Monuments. 

t In almost all other Gothic structures the buttresses either esccite a degree of apprehension 
that the building Is weak and likely to tall, or appear but clumsy after*thought devices, to give it 
strength and durability) but here they are real omamoits, although simple in themsdvos, and 
devoid of all sculptured work. As to the antiquity of buttresses (the name of which Is derived 
horn the French an-Ummu), they were originaUy used at the ends of buildings. Whltaker, 
(catbednd of Cornwall) says they ** were used by the Britons of Cornwall in the seventh century.** 
Hence perhaps have been derived our ideas of the hmtt end of any thing. The earliest mentis 
of lateral buttresses in England, occurs in the Itinerary of WilUan of Worcester, who spcaka 
of " botrMses*'at Ware, in Hertfordshire. 
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to attempt impTOving the figure of the haman body by adding xnt 
sabtractiug a limb, as to improve the external character of Salisbury 
cathedral, by adding or subtracting a single part. Nor is its interior 
less admirably harmonious in iteelf than the exterior. The same unity 
of design and consonance of object appear throughout. The few mo- 
numents which were necessarily removed, are placed in more proper 
situations between the pillars of the nave, or in the aisles of the tran- 
septs I and all the ornaments in the'Beauchamp and Hungerford chapels 
liave been judiciously appropriated to respectable purposes. The 
vulgar Grecian screens, introduced by sir Christopher Wren, have 
been removed ; the lady chapel thrown into the chancel, the altar 
carried to the east end of the building, and fitted up with some of the 
finely-sculptured Gothic niches found in the chapels ; the episcopal 
throne, prc^ndal stalk, and choir, are equal in elegance and delicacy 
of Gothic ornaments to any thing in the kingdom. The screen at the 
entrance of the choir, the organ * loft, the slight elevation of the 
chancel, the slender yet lofty columns, the mosaic painted windows, 
the distant prospect of the Saviour in the east window, diffusing light 
<as rising up from his tomb, and over it the upper eastern window f, 
with the enchanting representation of the brazen serpent, all conspire 
to give grandeur and sublimity, to shed " a dim religious light,*' and 
4lispose the mind to the exercise of the highest and noblest of our mental 
faculties, grateful adoration of the benign author of our existence $. 
To preserve this fine building '' the dean and chapter in 1808, set 

* This flnelnstraioent wm Imilt by Mr. Green, and it • preMnt of his majesty. " Mnni- 
Hoentia Georigii terUi, prindpis dementistini pientisslml optiml, patris patriae et hi^usce dio- 
ceteos incol« angnstissimi.** The valae af the gift was enhanced by the very gradons manner 
il was bestowed. His migesty asked bishop Harrington, whom he Icnew to be the projector and 
patron of the intended improvements, what they wer^ and how the expenae was to be defrayed. 
His lordship descril>ed the several alterations, and observed that a new organ wns much wanted, 
but he feared it would greatly exceed the means, which depended solely on the volnntaiy contri- 
butions of the gentlemen in Berkshire and Wiltshire, the counties of which thediocess consisU. 
The king, who has '« said more good things than any other gentleman in his domfaiions,** 
Immediately replied, " I desire that you will accept of a new organ for your cathedral, being 
my contribution as a Berkshire gentleman.** Dodiwcrth. 

t The painted window above the altar is flnom a design of Beynolds ; it is twenty-three feet 
high, and possesses no peculiar excellence ; but that of the adoration of the brasen serpent, con- 
sisting of twenty-one figures, designed by Mortimer, and executed by Pearson, is unquestionably 
one of the finest pieces of the kind extant. The amateur should go up to the ambulatoiy to 
observe this exquisite production of human genius, and study the figures of adoration, agony, &c. 

t These indispensable alterations, tasteftil and judicious as they were, neverthdess occa- 
sioned some momentary dissatisfaction. Invidiousness, some doting pn^odices about thinp 
as ihey are, and the latent but powerAiI Influence of that sentimental fanatidsm which alfccted 
public taste during the American war, and which subsequently convulsed Europe, misled some 
intelligent Protestants, and in the awakened dread of puritanical barbarity, induced a most 
irrational devotion to every thing reputed andent. Time and experience, however, have efflect- 
nally dissipated all these fkndes. As to Mr. John Milner, who for his calumnies on Protestanta 
was made a vicar apostolic, a D. D. (which decdvcs many, and often procures him the atten- 
tion merited by such graduates of an English univenlty), and lastly a papal bishop, his scurri- 
lous garrallty respecting the improvements in our cathedral is beneath notice. His quarto 
pamphlet, of which unfortunate^ for him he has published a second edition, after his flnt 
wrath might have subsided, is Issued forth as a " Dissertation on the modem Style of altering 
andent CathedimlJ)*' and it is perhaps impossiUe to name a tract so replete with eiron, idit 
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qiart eoe eighth of their fines for its repair ; bat this being found in* 
sufficient, a general chapter was held in 1813, where it was determined 
to contribute two and a half per cent, on all fines for this purpose. The 
bishop and dean liberally agreed to make a similar allowance from all 
the fines of lands attached to tbefar ic^ective dignities, as well as their 
prebends.** With these funds (and the judicious care of its oonser- 
Tators), there is little doubt of Salisbury cathedral* long remaining 
one of the most perfect buildings of the kind extant. The cloisters are 
in fine preservation. The highly curious chapter-house, which had parti- 
cular stalls for the respective dignitaries, sufRsred much by the rebelli- 
ons fanatics. It is octangular, supported by a slender central pillar. The 
Bible history from the Creation to the passing of the Red Sea was sculp- 
tured above the arches round it, but the work is greatly defaced ; yet 
enough remains to prove that some of the sculptures were gracefiU and 
el^ant (especially three female heads on a capital in the south-west 
oonier),although it has been unthinkingly asserted that " there is neither 
grace, taste, nor proportion in the figures themselves.'* The floor is 
paved with glazed tiles, called Norman. As to the monuments f in the 



fclfhiooili, 9mA miMcpreteatitioiif. He anertt Uut tlM pedestals of the dell- 
ctte colttinns In the chancel are oomtmI by raiting the pavement, yet hi* more honest dnnfbts- 
man very correclly thews them distinct and entire 1 The dergy of Winchester are doaMett 
■inch obliged to hbn for the Improrcments whkh he generously so^ests to them in their a^ 
thedrsi } and above all for the Images and emblems of Idolatry which he proposes placing in the 
high altar. Bat of sadi a writer It Is saperfhions to say more. We cannot expect miidi Sdeli^ 
of representation fh>m those who adopt the system of holding no faith with persons diftring 
firom them In opinion. If any one has been deceived by Mllner, let him come to oar cathedral, and 
■te with his own eyes. Nay, aaore > should It happen tu be the day of communion, he may per- 
haps be surprised. If an Inhabitant of London, to sec to many young and beautiful oommnnlcsntt 
in so small a parish as the Close. He will perhaps then discover that the sublime eActs of the 
•diSoe admirably correspond with the simplicity and solemnity of thit impressive ceremony. 

* The establishment consists of dean, precentor, chancellors of the diocess and church, 
treasurer, arrhdeaomt of Sarum, Wiltt, and Bcrkt, tub-dean, tub-chanter, for^-flve prebends, 
four of which are annexed to the bishop, dean, kc. six of the prebendaries are residentlaiy 
canons, four vicars choral, seven lay-vicars or tinging men (formeriy there was only tlx) one of 
whom it organltt, eight choristert, be. At the Reformation the church had above 9000 ounces 
of silver In Images of Mary, Osmund, centert, kc chests of relics, tabernacles, blert, &c. 

t The monument of the boy-bishop, as it Is called, hss excited much attention. It Is 
covered with an iron grating, and it a atone Image of a little boy, habited In epitcopal robet, 
with a mitre on his head, a crotler In his hand, and at his feet a kind of dragon or monster. 
Mr. J. Gregory has ditcntted thit tubject In hit dlttertaUon, " Jj^pttcepiu jmennm in die Amo- 
eeaciam i or a Ditooveiy of an ancient Cuttom In the Church of Ssmm, making an annlvcnaiy 
Bishop among the Choristert.** In the ttatutet of our church it It obterved, " The J^it* 
€epmt CkoriMlanm wat a choritter-bitbop, choten by his fellow children upon St. Nicholas's 
daqr." The reason of this day being chosen it thut ttated in the record of thit festival. " It 
Is tmytd that his fader hyght Epiphanlus and his moder Joanna, kc And whan he was bom, 
Ibc. they made him Christen, and caled him Nycolas, that Is a mannes name, but he kepeth 
the name of a child, for he chose to kepe vertaes, raeknes, and stmplenes, and wtthout malice. 
Also we rede while he lay in bit cndel be fksted Wednetday and Friday : thete dayet he would 
sooke but oaet of the day, and therwyth held him plesed t thut he lyued all hit lyf in vertucs 
with this chiidet name. And therefore children don him worthip before all other s^nts.** 
From that day till Innocents* day the qritcofnu jmersrwa was to pertonate a bishop, and dis- 
charge all his functions except that of taying matt } hit fellow chorittert were to play the part 
of prebendaries, yielding to their bishop canonical obedience. In case the chorister>blibop 
died within the month, hit exequies were solemnised with a pomp corresponding to bis as- 
sumed rank } he was buried in all his ornaments, and hence the origin of the monument still 
remaining in our cathedral. The custom, although common on the continent, was almost pe- 
culiar to Salisbuiy in this conntry } and we have no reason to regret that the ridicoloas fhrce of 
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diurch, their pment situations and names will be found aceuratelf 
laid down in the Ground Plan. The mural monuments * merit attentioa^ 
particularly tome of the finely executed modern ones. FUxman's 
figure of fieneyolence, exhibiting the good Samariun» to commemo- 
rate W. B. £arle9 has much interesting merit, although the left hand 
and fingers of the female are bad, the right is also ungracefuly and she 
is without lower drapery. The same artist's Gothic monument to 
W. Long, esq. is much superior -, the canopy, screen, and the figures 
at each side, are finely and correctly executed. This attempt at Gothic 
architectural ornaments is highly laudable as well as promising. 
But Bacon's monument of the immortal author of " Hermes,** chal« 
lenges the li?e]iest admiration, not less for the exquisite delicacy and 
grace of the figure, than the classical conception and execution of the 
whole piece. The medallion is a fine profile of this ever-admirable 
writer of the Dialogues on Happiness, &c. The tablets recording the 
demise of the dignitaries f have in general little variety. Yet the walls 
are spacious enough to exhibit memoriab of them, provided none but 
the virtuous were suffered to be so honoured. The names, indeed, of 
the sanguinary and igneous bishops Erghum and Waltham, who burnt 
the virtuous Wiclifites t with so much satanic fury, are properly suffered 

npietentlng the nuuMcre of the Inaoeents In a kind of dtaiae extended no fiuiher } howeter 
it it ttiU oontinoed and repeated In tome parts of Spain, and wa», till the rerolution, performed 
in aefcial piofvlncce In the sooth of France and Italy. 

* Salisbnry has prodnoed many great men in every department of human knowledge. The 
historian John of Salisbury, although a fHend of Becket, thus describes popeiy : *< scribes and 
piurisecs sit in the church of Eome, laying intolerable burdens on men*s backs. The legates 
a w agg e i as if Satan were let loose to scourge the church ; they sal the sias of the people while 
the true worshippers, who worship the father in tpirit and tnUk, and dissent fh>m their doctrine, 
are condemned for schismatics and heretics. Let Christ then shew us the right way.'* Thb 
great man died in 1 I9i, long before Wiclif or Luther. See Mag, Britm, Bishop Thomborough, 
the poet Massenger, the artist Oreenhlll, and a multitude of other writers received existence 
and the rudiments of education in our city. The first eari of Chatham was bom in Stratford j 
but this statesman's popularity is now on the decline ) patriotism and opposition to the govern- 
ment are no longer c<msidered synonymous, and it will soon require the great virtues of the son 
to shield the errors of an ambitious and despotic &ther. But one of the greatest ornaments of 
our church. Dr. Thomas Bennet, vicar of St. Giles, Cripplegate, London, should be particular^ 
noticed among native and patriotic authors. His " Confutation of Popery,** and all his works 
are so elegant, nervous, clear, convincing, learned, and logical, that they are worthy precursors 
of the great Harris's *' Philological Enquiries." In natural history also we find many distin- 
guished characters, and were It permitted to instance a royal physician (Dr. Maton), the learned 
and scientific vice-president of the Llnnean Sode^, Salisbury has contributed its portion to 
the natural as well as philological sciences. 

t In the episcopal palace there are finely executed portraits of all the bishops since the re- 
volution. Among the paintings in this palace are two fine landscapes, executed by bishop Fisher 
himsdf (the preceptor of her royal highness princess Charlotte of Wales), which are not unwor- 
thy the pencil of an artist. 

t Widif was summoned before Brghum at Oxford, but the bishop was soon embarrassed 
by the great reformer. The good citisens of Salisbury were also his disciples, and were perse- 
cuted by this blgotted prelate. Half the people of England were then Wiclifites or LolkanU 
(i. c. constant singers, tnm Mieato sing and hard diligent) ; yet, strange to say, now that they 
are all Protestants, very few of them know any thing of his great and immortal labours. The 
Sev. Mr. Baber of the British Museum has republished Wiclif 's translation of the New Test- 
ament, and whether considered as a history of our language or a key to the scriptures. It is 
extremely valuable. The translation of the Bible has never yet been published I this is a national 
disgrace, and we trust the learned and ingenious editor of the New Testament will immcdialely 
be called on, and enabled to discharge this pohik duty. 
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to sink in oblivion ; but thote of Jewel*, Abbot, Earie, Seth Ward, 
F. R. S. Burnet, Sherlock, and Douglas, V. P. S. A. &c. must em be 
cherished. It would, indeed, be difficult to produce in any country a 
more extensive series of great and illustrious, of learned, pious, and good 
men, than what we find in the see of Salisbury. £ven in the dark agei 
of ignorance, barbarity, and unlimited superstition, with the few ez- 
ceptions before noticed, our cathedral has been peculiarly fortunate in 
possessing men of learning, talents, and worth, in all its dignities, 
from Osmund and Poore, down to the present day, to the elegant 
Alison, the accurate Coxe, and the profound Daubeny. While our 
church can bout of such characters, our religion must always remain 
permanent and pure, our country great, illustrious, free, and happy. 

* Jewel, the fonnder, or imther aagmcater of Uw libnxy, whkh cootalns a ooUecUoa of 
vciy valiutblc, daisical, aad oUier book», many on Suon tnd noitbera llteimtttre, bealdee tbove 
100 If SS. from Um tenUt oeMmy ^ ^Jm lofcntioa of prlatiDg . So hSftaly ^^err Uiete booki 
ctteeneit, that " «re ftiid,** mf Dodsworth, ** oopic* of indentures regularly executed betveeu the 
bUhop and chapter, relaUfe uUteloanofa BlUe «id PteUcr, Aumtahtd to the btohop, appa- 
leacly for hie use in the acrrioe of the church, and whkh he wa» bound to return in cmc of 
trantlatioB, or his ezecntort la caM of hie death.*^— Abbot, dittingubhed by the tingular letter 
iKhich king James addretMd to him, respecting the right of ktaige. See WeHrood*t Memoirt^ 
Bail, author of Microcoemogmphy, a moat excellent moral work, of which Mr. P. BUas hee 
edited a new edition, and added many cnriou notea.— Ward, Uie amiable mathenMtician, whom 
Dyer, Hist. Cambridge, has traduced by confounding him with Dr. Samuel Ward, obtained the 
fcstofution of the chancellorship of the garter, which was held by the bishops of Salisbuiy, 
ftom Edw. III. to Heniy VIII..— Douglas, author of *' the Criterion of true and false mindes.'* 
the moet eStetual antidote against papal and other delusions which ever appeared. 



DIMBlfllONS OF THE CATHEDRAL. 

LENGTH. OuUidt, 473 fe«t, western transept SSQ feet 7 inches ; Inride 449. the nare baim 
fl^ feet 6 inches, choir 131, and lady chapel or chiinccl aB:6 ; the western lninM|>t 209:10; eaatera 
do. 149. WIDl'H, OuUide ot the west front 111 : 4. hmvc and at»le$ 99 :4 : western transept «ad 
aiftle81:4; eastern do. do. 66; Inside of nave ami choir Irom pillar to pillar 34 :S; aisles troa 

fiillar to wall 17 : 0; western transept 34 : 10, its aisle 15 : 6 ; eastrm transept S4 : 10, its atsle 14. 
lElGtlT ot TaultiniE in nave, choir, and transepts 81 ; aisles and iMdy chapel 39:9; ovtside pa- 
rapet w^ll and nave tftt do. ai»les 44, roof 1 15, west front 130. ot* the parapet on tower 907. tower 
and spire to the cro\h 300 : 10 ; brendth of tower fmoi cvst to west 51 : 2, north to south 50 : 6. The 
cloiturs outside are 1$» lert. ii%Mide 181 ami 18 wide. The cliapler-house is SB feet interior dia- 
meter. The above coirect ad measurements are bv Mr. Fisher, clerk of the works, with tlie addi- 
tions of Mr Dodsworth, which we have also verified. 



DBSCaiPTlON Ot THE PLATES. 

Plate 1, Bepiescnxs the Sooth Side of the cathedral from Its west, nearly to its eastern extre> 
mfty. The range of boilding before it is the bishop's palace, with lawn, walks, and shrabberies. 

Plate 9, Shews the North Porch, the North Transept, and part of the Nave. In the fore-ground 
of this view formerly stood a useless bell-tower, which was taken down when the drains of 
stagnant water were Ailed up, the tombstones laid flat, and the whole churchyard made a 
smooth and salubrious green in 1790. 

Plata 3. In this view appean the Wall of the South Cloister, the Chapter-house, and the South 
Tkmnsepts, with part of the nave. 

Plafc 4. A view In the Cloisters from the West } over the eastern cloister is the library, above 
which is seen part of the Chi^ter-house. 

Plate 5. The West Front, shewing part of the cloister wall and the nave. The few statues which 
now remain in tlie niches have nearly lost all character fay decay. 

Plate 9, ReprewsnU the South-east End of the Choir and Chancel, with the side aisle of the lat- 
ter, part of the South-eastern Transept and the Spire. 

Piote 7. The Interior, taken from the uuftb aisle of the nave, shewing the Southern End of the 
Western Transept; the monuments appearing are those of John de Montacute and Osmund. 

Pbue 8, Is a distant represenution of the Cathedral ttom the North-east of Old Sanun j on the 
right side upon a high rampart appean the principal entrance to the citadel, with fragmenU 
of the walls, from which acioss the foss is a narrow raised way leading fh>m the casUe to the 
ancient city. To the west of Uiis view was the site of the original Cathedral. 
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SALISBURY. 








BISHOPS. 








Of WiUo%. 




Bnthwold 


995 


John Blythe 


149S 


AMme 


705 


Hermann 


1043 


Henry Deane 


1500 


Fordbere 


709 


Of Sarum, 




Edmund Audley 


1503 


Herewald 


737 


Osmund 


1078 


Laur. Campeggio 
Nicholas Shaxton 


1524 


Ethelwold 




Roger 


1107 


1534 


J)enefrith 




Juceline 


1142 


John Capon 


1539 


Wifrbert 




Hubert Walter 


1189 


Peter Petow, Franc. 


Eablstan 


818 


Herbert Pauper 


1194 


Mallet 1557 & 1558 


JEldmuud 


868 


Of 8att9bury. 




John Jewel 


1560 


Etbelea^ 


872 


R. Pauper or Poore 1217 


Edmund Gheast 


1571 


Alfry or Alfeiuft 




Robert Binf^bam 


1229 


John Piers 


1577 


Asser 




William of York 


1247 


John Coldwell 


1591 


Switbelm 


(884) 
(887) 


Giles de Bridport 


1256 


Henry Cotton 


1598 


Etbelward 


Walter de la Wyle 


1263 


Robert Abbot 


1615 


Of SlwrUm. 




R. de Wickbampton 1270 


Martin Fotberby 


1618 


Wentaii died in 


918 


Walter Scammel 


1284 


Robert Tounson 


1620 


Etbelbald 




H. de Braundtrftton 1287 


John Davenant 


1621 


Sigelm 




Law. de Hawkburn 


I 


Brian Duppa 


1641 


Alfred 




W. de la Corner 


1289 


Hum. Henchman 


1660 


Wolsin 


d40 


Nicholas Longspee ]291 


John Earl 


1663 


Alfwold 


958 


Simon deGandavo or 


Alexander Hyde 


1665 


Etbelric 


978 


Gbent 


1297 


Seth Ward 


1667 




980 


Roger de Mortival 


1315 


Gilbert Burnet (1) 


1689 


Britbwin 


1009 


Robert Wyvil 


1329 


William Talbot 


1715 


Elmer 




Ralpb Ergbum 


1375 


Ricbard WiUU 


1721 


firinwin 




John Waltham 


1388 


Benjamin Hoadley 1723 


Elfwold 




Ricbard Metford 


1395 


Thomas Sherlock 


1734 


Of WiUon^ or Sunning 


Nicholas Bubwith 


1407 


John Gilbert 


1748 


and Ramthwnf 




Robert Hallam 


1407 


John Thomas 


1757 


EtbeUtane 


906 


John Chandler 


1417 


R. Hay Drummond 1761 


Odo Sevenu 


920 


Robert Neville 


1427 


John Thomas 


1761 


Osulf 


934 


William Ayscough 


1438 


John Hume 


1766 


Alfstan 


970 


R. Beaucbamp 


1450 


Hon. S. Barrington 1789 


AlfpirorWoUkar 


981 Uonel Woodville 


1482 


John Douglas 


1791 


Siricius 




1484 


John Fi8HER 


1807 


Aliuricus 


98a 

DEANS. 








Eoger, Osbert, Sereo j 


Raymond de la Goth 1310 


Peter Vannes 


1539 


Robert died in 


nil 


Bertrand de Farges 


1346 


William Bradbridge 1563 


Robert Cbicbetter 




Reynold Orsini 


1347 


Edmund Frek£ 


1570 


Robert Warlewast 


1140 


Robert Braybroke 


1380 


John Piers 


1571 


Henry 




T. de MoDtacute 


1385 


John Bridges 


1577 


Jobn of Oxford 


1165 


John Chandler 


1404 


John Gordon 


1604 


Robert 




Simon Sydenham 


1418 


John Williams 


1619 


Jordan 


1192 


Thomas Browne 


1430 


John Bowles 


1620 




1195 


Nicholas Billcsdon 


1434 


Edmund Mason 


1629 


Ricbard Poore 


1197 


Adam Moleyns 


1441 


Richard Baylie 


1635 


Adam de Ilcbester 


1215 


Richard Leyat 


1446 


Ralph Brideoake 


1667 


William de Wanda 


1220 


Gilbert Kymer 


1449 


Thomas Peirce 


1675 


Robert de Hertford 


1238 


James^Goldwell 


1463 


Robert Woodward 


1691 


R.de Wykebampton 1257 1 


John Davyson 
Edward Cheyne 


1473 


Edward Young 


1702 


Walter Scammel 


1974 


1499 


John Younger 


1705 


H. de Braundeston 


1284 


Thomas Rowthall 


1505 


John Clarke 


1727 


Sim. de Mitcbam 


1287 


William Atwater 


1509 


Thomas Green 


1757 


Peter of Savoy 


1290 


John LongUnd 
CuthbertTonstall 


1514 


Rowney Noel 


1780 


W. Rul&tua de Ca». | 


1521 


John Ektns 


1786 


eineto 


13091 


Raymond Pade^ 


1522 


Charles Talbot 


1809 



(1) Mr. Dodtwonh tau discovered among the records of the cathedral an original copy of 
Magna Charts, which this veracious prelate was &lsely accused of concealing or destroying. 
£m«o.— P./, line li, for " Heniy»» read " Stephen/*— P. i, llneflS, for " Wenda»» r. ** Wanda." 
—P. ». line 5 from bottom, for " Bridlesford" read " Bridpoit,"— P. /, for"* stoty" reid 
• ' 'two •torict.««--P.«v line II, after the word «« octangnlar" Iwert " the Taulting to.*» 
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INDEX TO SALISBURY CATHfiDRALu 

••• Th€ itaUc UtUrt indioite ike pmget mmrked mt the kaitom •/ Me 1^ 

Mm, (a)(b)6(e, mtd the Utter S for note. 

Ailelmc*t talcntt and ttyU aianctcriMd, 
« N.^^AIf«un*» raonllty Ttndicatcd, « N.— 
iMCr not Aswr Mener. fr K.-^ttaclstaa be- 
came St. Neot, • N .^AltMm, prebend, anthor 
of adminblc Sermoiu and £i«qr« on Taate, 
Ice. f.— Abbot CarUef\u'« dfcad of women* 
g N.— Aldred erroneoQily called Uthop of 
Winchester tautead of Woroetter, ft N. 

Beanchamp diapd, «. — Bitbopa, ditHn- 
gttithed ooet, « 4 f ) blood-thlnty oiiea, p j 
lUt of, r.-«oy>Mabop, hiatoiy and monuoMnt 
of, 4 N } a outom ftiU eirtaat In Spain, parti- 
cularly In Cnran— , lb.— ButtreaM»r origin of, 
mN.— Babei't WidlPt NewTeatament, p N. 
— BUhoprka, new, h and •}— Blahopa' mia- 
ttenes and concubine*, g^h N. Bairfam- 
ton, (bUbop) liberality and taite, ai.^Bretli. 
wold** generoalty, 1 N — BaM-end, » N. — 
Bridport dedicated the prcMnt cathedral, k.^ 
Bennet, Dr.T. hitworiu,p)l. 

Commentaries, Blackatone*a, c— Chapel of 
wood consecrated, t.— Lady chapel repairad, 
fcc. aij and episccfal rings found In it, ib, N. 
—Chapter-house, Its roof supported by a oen- 
tml pillar, and ornamented with some gnoeftd 
sculpture, o.— Chatham, (first eari of) his 
birth-place and chamcter, p N.— ConcuUnes, 
h N — Cathednl built by Fbore and Bingham, 
i, k, andl) expense of, lb.| Its tower and 
aplre, 1N| set on ftre by lightning, l» Im- 
prored fay Wyatt, a N.— Cloisters, Ike. pi. 4.— 
CoSns found, m N.— 'C<Miitsh Britons dread 
winds, d. N.— Cornwall, bp. of, h. 

Dead, burial of, madea source of revenue by 
popes, dN.— Dean and chapter's liberal gianto 
fbr repairing the cathcdi^, a.— Deans, list of, 
r.<— Dlmenrions of the cathednl, f.— Descrip- 
tion of the plates, ib.^Dodsw«IHh*s Hist, of 
8. Cathedral, authentic, original, and unri- 
valled, f N.f discovers the builders of the 
tower and spire, I N.— Douglas, bp. his cha- 
ncter,f. 

Bstablishment, present, of the cathedral, 
M — ^Ellenborough, lord chief justice, c N.— 
England, crown of, elective,/. 

Ftands f<v building the cathedral, i and o.— 
Foundation, L— Fisher, present bp. l an d s c a pes 
painted by, p N.— Fisher, Mr. dimensions of 
the cathedral, «. 

Godwin, eari, his death, c N.— Godwin, bp. 
his account of building the cathedral, t N.— 
Gregory's account of the bc^-blshop, sN.— 
Greek style, « N.— Green, organ bulk by, a N. 

Henry IIl.'s charter for New Saresbuiy, k, 
f-Hungerford chapel removed, mj see the 
groond-plan.-41lde«f land, d. N. -Harris, J. 
his monument and works, p N.— Hermann^ 
charscter, ft.; removed his sae ftom Wilaon 
toAherbom, c— Hoare, sirR.C. cN. 

Interior of the cathedral, pi. ?.— Italian au- 
thors record the libertinism of the English 
priesu and religions, k; above 900 Italians 
holding English livings, k. 

John of Salisbury truly describes popery, 
p N.— Joceltne's chaFacter,f.— Jewel improved 
the library, q. 

King George III. gave the organ, « N) his 
ready wit, lb,— King ttcpben's (erroneously 



printed Heuy's} promised libcnHty to 1 
Boger, /. 

Lolhard's, meaning ^ p N^^Longspec* eaaA 
of Samm, iN.— Lbngspee, ■•, n. 

Malmesbuiy*s charscter of Alddmc'a stjfe^ 
aN.^MonkB oppose the icmoval of the aer 
firom Wilton to Malmesbnry, ft«— Mead, coa. 
press, alleglanoe to,/.— MUner, Mr. Join, hii 
dduslve titles, •} his mlsrepreaoimtioBn ooa>> 
tmdictedeven fay his own platea, o N } amcs* 
ample of a papal bishop witboutany Chifa«lnM 
spirit, lb.— Merryfteld, andeat site of flnlio- 
bnry, Ik.— Maton, Dr. a great naturalist, p BT. 
—Muniment-house, Its contents, a u M oa ey > 
want of , by our kings, g K .—Monuments, m, p^ 
and ground-plan.— Magna Chaxtn, original 
copy of, in the records of the cathednl, diaro 
vered by Dodswocth, r. 
Nicholas, St. legend of; o N. 
Osmund, his talenu, and merits, d| boift 
the church in Old Samm, lb. ) erroneoas are- 
counts of his church being i^iured, now fint 
corrected from Knyghton, lb. } not a n t h e r of 
all the Sanim devotions, cN.} his body re- 
moved to Salisbury, Jk.) tomb, pL 7» oaoA 
ground-plan} deiied,<. 

Pope's bull to remove the ca the di n l of 8»> 
lum to Salisbury, ki the plundering tymmqr 
of the popes. It) one of them refcsed pennla-> 
siontovisitBtt|^and,ib.| Hoaorins demanded 
a yearly rent from the English dergy, k^^ 
Foore, bp. began building the present cathe- 
dral, k.— Pope. Dr. W. p N.^PIaties, deacrip* 
tlon of, f.— Mace, episcopal, p ai ntinp In, p. | 
view of, pi. 1. 

Boger, bp. his npM rending, /} hia c 
ly, lb. } In Us old age persecuted by t 
f*.— King of investiture, ai.— Betir e aae nt , c M. 
Samm, old, clergymen of,e} cathednl and 
see in, d} a populous city, C| the king held 
his states here, ib. ; ruin of, and WHton, if 
dUtant riew of, pi. s. Sanon Ushopa, their 
character, a.-«alisbury , the city ftf, k| oathe> 
dral erected. <} iHoceasof, n M— .Wickllfltw 
abounded In, p) learned men of, tt.--8oilp- 
turein chapter-lMmae,S| aBdmonumettla,pw 
—Sec held at Sunning and Bamsbury, ft i ait 
Sheibom and Wilton, c— Sherbom, origin ofp 
c N.— Spire, according to Dodswovth, proki^ 
bly be^ about iSSb by Nidi. Poctlaad, and 
completed by Blchard de Fbrieigh, who built 
Bath and Beading abbeys, < N } its admirable 
structure, ib. — Smith's work, ib.} itt great 
hdght, lb.— Spirm, origin of, IN — Screen, 
GrNten, removed, and a gothic one restored^ 
«.— Spanish chapbdn, /N. 

Tower, imo stories added to it, and pcriiapa 
the spire, 1 1 error respescting thatof Old Sanm^ 
eN.— Timber In the roof, IN, 

Vicar-apostolic, liccntiousnem of a» new !!▼• 
ingiaEngland,f N. 

Wanda's namtive of building and oonse- 
cmtiag the cathedral, i.— Wren, sir C. survey 
of the spire, <cc. IN.— Wyatt, Mr. JudtdoM 
architectursl altemtions, m.— Wmdows paint* 
ed, «.— Wicklifltes persecuted in Salisbury* 
p N.— Ward, bishop, recovered the chanceUa*- 
•hip of the garter, q. 
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HISTORY AND ANnQUlTTES 



OF THE 



CATHEDRAL CHURCH AND SEE 



The early progress of Christianity in the district now termed Somer- 
setshire is much in?ol?ed in positive fable, or is, at the best, left 
indistinct and unsatisfactory by the scanty and confused records of 
those writers who are usually received as credible. It is in an Anglo- 
Saxon age that we find a safe foundation for the commeucement of 
church-history, in regard to this county. Jna, king of the West 
Saxons, whose long and prosperous reign was greatly distinguished by 
the promulgation of a judicious legislative code, which yet remains ', 
founded here, in the year 704, a collegiate church, dedicated to St. 
Andrew the apostle. The same munificent king rebuilt the neigh- 
bouring abbey of Glastonbury ; and, as we are told by Brompton, the 
structure which he there raised was of a superb character, and lasted 
until the destructive incursions of the Danes. The buildings at Wells 
had probably little pretension to grandeur, even in the esteem of the 
rude age in which they were constructed. The coUegiace ecclesiastics 
were at first only four in number, and the endowment appears to have 
been slender, until augmented by Cynewulf, king of Wessex, about 
the year 766. This youthful king bestowed on the institution eleven 
manses and farms ; a benefaction, as may be presumeil, quite sufficient 
for the religious uses and respectability of the establishment, but 
which afforded no means of ostentatious splendour. 

In this appropriate mediocrity of condition the college of Wells is 
believed to have remained, until a memorable epoch in the annals of 
the Anglo-Saxon hierarchy. In the practice of a policy not unfre- 
queut in many subsequent ages, king Edward the elder kept numerous 
bishoprics vacant for a considerable length of time ; for which in- 
fringement of ecclesiastical rights he experienced the penalty of ex- 
communication from Rome. To appease the head of the church, he 

I WUkint's Leges Suonioe, p. l4-fi7. 
(a) 
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filled Kven sees in one day*; and, at this time, the collegiate founda- 
tion of Wells was erected into a bishopric, and the district now de- 
nominated Somersetshire was constituted the diocess of the new 
prelate. Athelnras, or Athebn, was the first bishop of Wells ; and 
the year 905 is usually mentioned as that in which he was consecrated. 
He was promoted to Canterbury, and was succeeded by Wlf helm, 
who has been noticed by several historians as a pious and learned 
man. In the time of this latter prelate the foundation of a cathedral 
church was laid at Wells ; but no part of the structure that was 
commenced under his notice, remains at present for the gratification 
of the curious examiner. Brithelm, fifth bishop in the order of sac- 
cession, is chiefly memorable for baring erected the jurisdiction of 
Glastonbury (which monastery was rendered independent of episcopal 
authority by king Ina), into an archdeaconry. Giso, who had been 
chaplain to Edward the Confessor, was elected to this see during hb 
absence on an embassy to Rome, and was consecrated in that city. He 
attained the dignity of the mitre in a tempestuous season, but evinced 
equal courage and discretion in his struggles for maintaining the rights 
of bis see. In the contests between the family of earl Godwin and the 
pious king Edward, Harold, son to that earl, and brother to the 
queen, despoiled this church of its yaluable ornaments, ejected the 
canons, and took possession of their revenues*. The complaints d 
the bishop met with no redress from the king; but his excellent 
consort, the neglected and suffering Edttha, exerted her feeble influ- 
ence to atone for the ravages committed by her family, and bestowed 
on the bishop the two manors of Mark and Mudgeley. During the 
reign of Harold, our prelate lived in banishment -, but, on the acces- 
sion of the conquering William, he was restored to his see, and 
regained the greater part of its estates. He had shewn fortitude in 
adversity, and his prosperous years were dedicated to the improvement 
of his church, and the welfare of those connected with it. The 
number of canons was increased by this bishop, and a provost ap- 
pointed as their president ^. He also erected for their use suitable 
domestic buildings, and a cloister. It is said by CoUinson, that he 
likewise *' enlarged and beautified the grand choir of the cathedral.*' 

Such was the state of this bishopric ; thus respectable its revenues, 
appendant buildings, and official appointments; when John de 
Villula was promoted to the see, A. D. 1088. This churchman has 

2 Malmsb. 48. 

3 These acu of Tiolence were not enttrely unprorokcd. When Harold wu banuhed by 
king Edward, hit estates were conilseated, and much of his property Was bestowed on the 
cathedral of Wells. 

4 This ofiBce was aboUshejl by bUhop Robertj aboat the year 1 1S9. 
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been already noticed in our account of the abbey- church of Bath ; 
but the innovations which he efiected require that his character and 
actions should he again placed in review. It is believed that he had 
practised in early life as a physician at Bath ; a circumstance that 
may assist in explaining the memorable predilection which he evinced 
for that city ^. After committing considerable dilapidations at Wells> 
by destroying the dwellings of the canons, and the cloister constructed 
for their use, be ventured on the bold action of removing the see ; 
and, renouncing the title by which the head of this diocess ha<l been 
hitherto distinguished, styled himself bishop of Bath. The principal 
events by which his episcopal domination was distinguished, have 
been stated in their due place'; and it only remains to observe, in 
the present article, that the removal of the see did not fail to cause 
serious animosity between the canons of Wells and the monks of 
Bath. The contention between these parties was carried to an ex- 
tremity of violence on the demise of Godfrey, the second and final 
prelate who confined his title to the city of Baih. Robert, a monk of 
Lewes, in Sussex, was chosen third bishop of Bath -, but he judged it 
expedient to compromise the existing differences, by making the fol- 
lowing ordinations : '^ That from henceforth the bishop should be 
nominated from both places, and precedence should be given, in the 
title, to Bath. That, in the vacancy of the see, a certain number, 
delegated from each church, should elect their successive bishops. 
That, after the confirmation of such election, the bishop elect should 
he enthroned in both churches, and first in that of Bath. That the 
b]sbop*s chapter should be constituted of both bodies, so that all 
grants and patents should be confirmed under both their respective 
seab.^' This prelate entered, with reprehensible zeal, into the political 
straggles between king Stephen and the empress Maud. His activity 
of disposition was more suitably evinced in extensive improvements, 
afibrded by his means to the cathedral church of Wells; which struc 
tore, we may readily suppose, had experieiiced entire neglect from bis 
immediate predecessors. 

The prudential modification adopted by bishop Robert, for termi- 
nating all disputes respecting the see of this diocess, shortly expe- 
rienced interruption. Savaricns, who was advanced to the mitre in 
the year IIM, is described as possessing a restless and enterprising 
disposition. When his sovereign, Richard I. was detained, on his 

5 Mr. Warner (Hi*t. of Bath, p, 6s.) dMcribes VlUala at <• a man who, thoagb notbing 
more ihan an empiric, bad found means to aocamulate a large fortune by practUing physic* 
and imposing upon tbe ignomnce and credulity of the Inrallds who flocked to the heaUof 
waters of Bath, in searcliof ease and health.** 

a History, aec. of Bath Cathedral, pages (f) and (gj, 

(cj. 
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return from Palestine^ by the emperor of Germany, this bishop, who 
was related to the emperor, offered himself as one of the hostages for 
securiog the payment of the captive king's ransom. As a recompense 
for this service, he obtained from Richard a grant for the abbey of 
Glastonbury to be thenceforwards attached to the bishopric of Bath 
and Wells. He subsequently removed the see, and styled himself 
bishop of Glastonbury. It was not likely that this act of aggrandize- 
ment should long remain uncontested. In the time of bis successor, 
Joceline Troteman (often termed de Welb, from the place of his 
nativity), the monks of Glastonbury earnestly struggled for a restora- 
tion of their ancient abbatial form of government; and nltimately 
obtained that privilege. The bishop then renewed the conciliatory 
title .of Bath and Wells ; in which judicious practice he has been 
imitated by all who have succeeded him on the ^iscopal throne of 
this diocess. Few names in our list of prelates are more deserving of 
local veneration, or general respect, than that of Joceline de Wells. 
It has been often remarked in previous sections of this historical pub- 
lication, that the piety of the early and middle ages, however simple 
and sincere, was chiefly manifested in benefactions to the splendour of 
church-architecture, and to the increase in number and opulence of 
ecclesiastics connected with the performance of religious ceremonials. 
Of such a character we accordingly find the modes in which bishop 
Joceline evinced his zeal for the interests of Christianity. He founded 
/leveral prebends, and was, in other respects, a munificent contributor 
to the revenues and prosperity of the see. The principal efforts of his 
liberality were directed towards the ' improvement of the cathedral 
buildings -, and the work there performed under his patronage, still 
remains, and acts as a noble and grateful monument to bis memory. 

Walter Giferd, who was consecrated to this see in 1264, was 
appointed lord high chancellor in the following year, and was after- 
wards translated to York. Several succeeding prelates also filled with 
credit high offices in the state ; but our attention is more immediately 
demanded to such as have attained a local interest, by an exemplary 
practice of their pastoral duties, or by other circumstances closely 
connected with the diocess. Robert Burnell, elected A.D. 1375, 
amassed a large fortune, whilst exercising the duties of treasurer and 
lord chancellor of England. He sat at Wells for eighteen years, and 
considerably augmented the palatial residence. Ralph de Salopia, 
promoted hither in 1329, is recorded as an eminent benefactor to the 
buildings of his see. By him was founded the college of vicars; and 
he is, likewise, said to have erected several mansions on the episcopal 
estates. John Har^well, consecrated in 1366, was chaplain to Edward 
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the black prince. He contributed largely to the erection of the south- 
west tower of the cathedral, and towards the expense of glazing the 
great western window. Nicholas Bubwith, translated to this see from 
Salisbury, is commemorated as a great benefactor to our church. 
Thomas de Beckington, consecrated in 1443> was a native of Beck- 
iugtoD, in Somersetshire. After receiving the rudiments of education 
in Wykebam*8 school, at Winchester, he was removed to New Col- 
lege, Oxford ', and afterwards became chancellor of that university. 
He assisted in the instruction of king Henry VI. and received several 
valuable preferments, as rewards for the care which he evinced in the 
exercise of that duty. A large part of the wealth which he acquired 
in tbie diligent discharge of his numerous important offices, he liberally 
employed in public works. His munificence was not confined to the 
buildings of his see, although it was chiefly directed towards them \ 
In regard to the cathedral of Wells, he shares with bishop Joceline 
in the fame of splendid benefaction. Oliver King requires particular 
notice in the history of this diocess, on account of the attachment 
which be exhibited towards the city of Bath, and the memorable 
attention which he paid to the monastic buildings of that place. The 
abbey- church of Bath had been considered, by many preceding pre- 
lates, chiefly as a nominal appendage to the dignity of their mitre. 
This prelate, induced, as is said, by ** a vision which he beheld," 
commenced the re- edification of that neglected structure. Bishop 
King was succeeded by Adrian de Castello, who entered England 
on a mission from the pope. This agent of the court of Rome 
viewed the bishopric merely as a profitable source of revenue, 
anil contented himself with drawing from it pecuniary emolument. 
He was deprived of his numerous preferments, for plotting against 
pope LeoX.^ but our diocess gained no immediate advantage from 
his fall. Throughout four years the see was held in commendam by 
cardinal Wolsey -, who had, indeed, previously rented its produce of 
the sordid Adrian. In the time of William Knight, elected to this 
see A. D. 1541, an act of parliament was passed, vesting the right of 
election in the dean and chapter of Wells, who were thereby consti- 
tuted one sole chapter. 

It is a painful, but an imperative, duty, to place the brand of his- 
torical obloquy on those who have disgraced a situation, calculated to 
call forth the dignity of religious and moral excellence in an exem- 
plary form. The name of William Barlow compels us to the perform- 
ance of this obligation. He was promoted to this see in 1547> having 

7 ABonpt nomeroaa initancet of hit public spirit, and friendly dispotition towardt archi- 
tectonl Improvemcnti, It migr be noticed that be was a great contributor to the balldiD|s of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 
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previou!»1y sat as bi^ihop of St. Asaph and St. David's. In the history 
of the latter see we found cause to denounce him as a man of a 
rapacious and unprincipled character*. Unhappily he brought with 
him his evil propensities^ when promoted to this more affluent diocess. 
By sale, and by interested exchange, he greacly injured the revenues 
of the see, and appears to have regarded many of its buildings merely 
as articles of personal aggrandizement. These unjustitiable actions were 
performed during the reign of Edward VI. ; and, on a change of admi- 
nistration, when Mary acceded to the throne, he judged it expedient 
to fly to a foreign country, universally execrated, and (which to such 
a man was, too likely, an affliction still more severe) scarcely enriched. 
We have the consolation of not finding his parallel in our diocesan 
annals. Amongst the prelates who have occupied this see since the 
reformation of religion, many have been distinguished for mental 
energy, and for the brightest perfection of correct understanding,— 
consistency of moral conduct. 

James Montagu, promoted hither A. D. 1606, resided much at 
Wells, in the exercise of a due pastoral care; and improved, at a con- 
siderable expense, the palaces of Wells and Banwell. The loyalty 
of William Laud, and the firmness which he evinced in times of pecu- 
liar trial, indnce us to lament his fate, and to look with tenderness 
on his failings. This distinguished prelate was translated hither from 
St. David's, in 1626; and was advanced from this see to London, 
A. D. 1628. His subsequent elevation to Canterbury, and his digni- 
fied fall, are narrated in the general history of the country. William 
Pierce, removed to this see from Peterborough, in the year 16S2, 
encountered the shock of those innovations which were attendant on 
the civil war of the 17tb century. This respectable prelate was de- 
prived of his mitre by the parliament ; and important injuries were 
inflicted on the building? of the see, by the agents of fanaticism. One 
Cornelius Burgess obtained possession of the palace at that melancholy 
juncture, and reduced the structure to a state of ruin, for the purpose 
of selling the materials. The gatehouse he preserved entire, but con- 
tumeliously let it out as an habitation for persons of the lowest order. 
Bishop Pierce emulated the best of the deprived prelates in patience 
under long suffering, and regained his ecclesiastical sway, much to the 
satisfaction of his diocess, on the restoration of Charles II. Few 
succeeding prelates are more deserving of minute biographical attention 
than Thomas Kenn, or Ken, who was promoted to this see by the 
direct appointment of his sovereign, in 1684. This conduct redounds, 
in a marked degree, to the honour of the volatile Charles, as Dr. 

8 Hist, of Cattaednl CbuRta of St. DaTid's, ptge fl), 

(fJ 
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KenD had recently evioced an unbending dignity of demeanour, by 
refusing to resign a house which he held at Winchester, as prebend of 
that cathedral, for the use of Eleanor Givynne, during a visit of the 
court. He attended the king in his last hours, and prevailed on the 
expiring Charles to receive a visit, at that awful season, from the 
consort whose society he had despised in times of health and gay 
anticipation. According to the friendly biographer of our prelate, 
the king " asked pardon" of the injured Katherine, *' and had her 
forgiveness before he died/* Dr. Kenn advanced some of the best 
interests of his diocess, by instituting schools in the principal towns ; 
and for the instruction of the poor children educated in those semina- 
ries, he wrote and published his useful ''Exposition of the Church 
Catechism.*' He was one of the seven bishops committed to the 
Tower of London, for opposing the reading of king James*s declara- 
tion of indulgence «. Whilst thus disdainful of the frowns of tyranny, 
when engaged in support of the church, he cherished rigid notions 
respecting the- duties of allegiance ; and, on the accession of king 
William, he retired, and '' relinquished bis revenue, though not his 
oare," with a clear conscience and a generous mind. The pressing 
necessities of life now compelled him to dispose of the whole of his 
property,, except his books. He subsequently retired to Longleat, in 
Wiltshire, the house of his patron, lord Weymouth, where he lived in 
studious seclusion'*. Queen Anne highly respected his real worth, 
and granted to him a yearly pecuniary assistance; which honourable 
allowance he expended in charitable donations. This zealous, faith- 
ful^ and pious man, died in the year 1710, at the age of seventy- 
three*'. Dr. Kidder, who succeeded to the bishopric, and was con- 
secrated A. D. 1691, unhappily perished, together with his lady, by 

9 It wu the severe fiite of bishop Kenn to be suspected of disloyalty by the bigoted James, 
and to be rejected by the protcstant racceaaor of that weak king, through an apprehension of 
his attachment to the •• old** forms of religion. The dislike which he incurred, on both occasions, 
would appear, now that time has lessened every incentive to passionate decision, to have sprung 
fh>m his honest warmth of feeling, and rigorous disdain of ail courtly modifications of opinion. 
The purpose of biography, In delineating peculiarities of character, is often greatly advanced by 
a single and brief ane^te. The following would appear to be of that complexion :■— The humane 
mind of bishop Kenn vras Impelled to a generous sympathy with the sufferings of those persons 
who were imprisoned, in consequence of being taken in rebellion against the ruling power, under 
the duke of Monmouth. The compassion which he bestowed on these unhappy prisoners gave 
much oftnce at court, and all his subsequent actions were watched with a close and jealous eye. 
It is related by hu biographer, (Short Account of the Life of Bishop Kenn, p. 17) that, ** upon 
the preaching off one of the two sermons now published, and in the king*s own chapel at Wkiu- 
Hull (which sermon seems wholly intended against both the pepitk and fumAdt factions, then 
united at court and It being misrepresented to the king (who had not been present at divine 
service), but sending for the bishop and closetting him on the occasion, received nothing in 
answer, but this fatherly reprimand ) tAat \f ku vutjettff had mot negUeUd Ms own duty 0/ beimg 
fNmsatt, Ms mmm had mU$ed tkU opportuidtif of accuahig him .'^whereupon he was dismissed.** 

10 An excellent portrait of bishop Kenn is still preserved at Longleat, now the residence of 
the marqnls of Bath. 

1 1 The above particuUrs are chiefly derived from " a Life of Bishop Kenn, published by his 
descendant, W. Hawkins, esq.*' 
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the fall of a part of the palatial buiWing, in the memorable storm of 
1703. Amongst se.-eral excellent prelates who adorned this see m the 
18th century, must be gratefully remembered the names of Hooper . 
and Wynne, both of which bishops were promoted to this dioc^s ftom 
that of St. Asaph. The equally estimable divines, Willes «d Moss, 
had previously occupied the episcopal chair of St. David's. ^^^^^^^^ 
Beadon, D.D. our present respected prelate, was translated hither 
from Gloucester, in the year 1802. 

The cathedral church of Wells is considered, by most cxaromers, 
to be one of the noblest piles of ancient architecture amongst those 
numerous splendid structures which act as impressive roemonals ot 
the piety and munificence of our forefathers. Unlike the majority of 
cathedral-buildings in this country, the ftibric now under consideraUou 
contains, however, no vestiges of Anglo-Norman workmanship. The 
building is uniformly in the pointed style, whilst it displays several 
modifications of that luxuriant character of architecture. The exterior 
is conspicuous for grandeur of design and richness of ornament. Its 
migust towers impress feelings of reverence, on a first and distant 
view: the mind is filled, and gratified, by its variety and splendour of 
parts, on a closer inspection. It is believed that the most compre- 
heusive view of this fine edifice is presented on the south-east, a point 
of prospect which we have selected for one of our engravings. The 
lady-chapel — the varied windows of the choir, and those of the tran- 
septs, and the elaborate beauty of the great central tower, are there 
exhibited, whilst an idea is conveyed of the solemn effect of the whole, 
when comhiiu'd as one venerable architectural object. 

No single part of the exterior is calculated to excite the attention 
so forcibly as the west front. This face of the building emulates the 
western fronts of the cathedrals of Peterborough and Lincoln, in a 
gorgeous display of the statues of tutelary saints and benefactors ; the 
niches in which they are placed being generally adorned by rich 
canopies, supported by slender pillars of polished Purbeck marble. 
The sculpture is, in the greater number of instances, well executed; 
but there is no direct testimony for believing it, as is commonly re- 
ported, to be the work of Italian artists. The figures are nearly of the 
size of life, and are chiefly placed on three stories, made by different 
divisions of prominent buttresses. The number of niches in the re- 
spective divisions is various, some containing only one, and not any 
comprising more than four. On a fourth story is a continued range 
of niches, filled with unattired figures, rising out of tombs and 
graves, intended (although not uniformly with a decorous solemnity 
of design; to represent the awfiil hour of resurrection. The whole 
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of ibis upper series of sculpture is iudifferently executed, and not en- 
titled to attentiire inspection. A consideralile number of basso-relievos 
is, likewise, dispersed in every amenable part. Tbe erection of tbis 
superb portion of tbe structure is principally ascribed to bisbop Joce- 
line, in tbe early part of the 13th century 5 at which time a taste for 
covering tbe facades of cathedrals with rows of niches, devoted to the 
ensbrinement of statues, first grew into use. Tbe statues, when last 
accurately examined, amounted in number to 153 5 and, although 
ihey have in many instances experienced mutilation and decay, they 
still rank amongst the leftst injured of similar bold and beautiful ex- 
amples of an ancient fashion in the decoration of ecclesiastical struc- 
tures '*. In the centre of tbis front, over tbe door of entrance, is a 

19 The curiosity of the ordimiry, m well us the untiqaarian examiner, hM been natarally 
czdted towards a discovery of the persons intended to l>e commemorated by the numerous 
figures presented on this faqade. The devastating hand of time, almost equally destructive of 
traditionary history, and of works carved in stone, has left no authentic traws towards tbe 
accurate designation of each sculptured personage. But, In the absence of direct testimony, 
some light has been borrowed from an ancient writer, aided by the ingenious observations of a 
modem antiquary, which are of sufficient interest for insertion in this place, although it mtiy 
be necessary to hold in remembrance that they are candidly submitted by their respectable author, 
the late Mr. Oough, as probable surmises, rather than as conclusive information.~-William of 
Worcester (Itin. p. 985), noticing this cathedral, describes the sculpture at the west-end as 
consisting of *' rows of great images, of the New a»d the Old Lew," In the course of his remarks 
upon this intelligence, Mr. Oough, in an essay inserted in Carter*s *' Specimens of Ancient 
Sculpture and Painting," observes, ** that it is evident many subjects of the sculptures there 
presented, are taken from the New Lam, or New Testament, beginning at tbe bottom with the 
centre statue over the west door, representing the Virgin and Child, or the Deity } over these 
the F^ithcr and Son, or it may have been the Father crawniDg the Virgin, and ascending through 
a series of saints, angels, and apostles, to Christ on the <6p.— Thus far, at least, coincides with 
William of Worcester's description. It may not be altogether so easy to follow him in the 
statues which, he says, were taken from the Old Law, or Old TesUment. Though it was no 
uncommon thing to borrow groupcs of Old Testament histoiy, to adorn religious buildings, we 
do not recollect any instances of single figures borrowed from it) nor, indeed, is it so easy to 
adapt characteristics to such figures, as to those taken from the New Testament, where eveiy 
aposUe, or saint, has his, or her, attribute. And it is further to be observed, that In the west 
fh>nt, are intermixed some few figures of different stylo j— female, crowned and mitred.** 

In regard to ** three great buttresses, with three rows of great images of the Old Lou,** 
mentioned by William of Worcester, on the north-west side (la oeddenuM et boriaU partf) Mr. 
Goagh remarks that, " if we should admit some of them to represent kings and propheu of the 
Jews, still there will be found, intermixed. Christian kings, bishops, and warriors, together with 
several female statues, without any distinguishing attribute, except crowns. If, again, we 
apply this reasoning to buttresses, placed by William of Worcester on the soutli-west side, and 
charged with images of the New Lem, we shall find all the statues to be of a period posterior, 
indeed, to the New Testament histoiy, but strictly Christian, and so ftir conformable to his idea 
of the New Law.*' The figures '* siding the great west door,** Mr. Oough mentions as being 
chiefly kings and bishops, who were benefhctors to, or who filled, this see.—'* The number of 
sovereigns of Wessex, from, and including, Ina, who founded this see, to the annexing of that 
kingdom to his own by EtUelMrt, was eight) and we find just that number among the statues 
in one division, viz. seven kings, and one queen, Sexburga, who stands alone. Two other 
queens there represented, may be the two consorts of Ina, Bthelburga, and Desburgia. Then 
with regard to bishops of this see, if we follow Godwin's catalogue we shall find Jocelyee was the 
twenty-first in succession, from the first establishment of tliesee} and, accordingly, we may 
discover in two divisions, just that number of mitred figures, sitting and standing. The only 
reason for supposing bishop Jocelyne to be represented l^ the pontifical figure, sitting alone, at 
the top of the front of the south-west buttress, is the circumstance of having a coat of arms under 
his feet ; though it must be confessed, we are not certain what were his family arms. There are 
six more mitred statues, on the return of buttresses at the north-west angle. These I would 
suppose to be some of the sixteen who succeeded Jocelyne, to Becklngton, the next great 
benefactor to this church ) and that the others once occupied niches, now vacant, on this fine 
front. The figures which remain after the several assignments, must be lost in the crowd of 
monks, nuns, knights, and noblemen, connected with the church, who have nothing to make 
them outlive their own, or the nearest succeeding age," 
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window of lofty proportions ; and the wiuile is flanked by towers, 
which are additions to the firat design, and are not in a correspondent 
style of arcbitectiire. The tower on the south-west was erected by 
bishop Hare well, with the aid of several pious contributors, about 
1366, and now contains eight bells, much celebrated for harmony of 
tone ; that on the north-west was built under the notice of bishop 
Bob with, in the year 1415. 

The great quadrangular tower, placed in a central situation over 
the area formed at the intenection of the nave, the choir^ and the 
west, or principal transept, derives an august character from its masay 
proportions, whilst the objection of a gloomy and preponderating 
weight of aspect, likely to proceed from that circumstance, is obviated 
by the numerous lights pierced in its spacious fronts, and the plenitude 
of ornaments with which it is enriched. At the angles are quadran- 
gular turrets, adorned with statues in an upper division, and termi- 
nating in crocketed pinnacles. A pierced and embattled parapet sur- 
rounds the platform of the tower ; and, at equal distances between the 
angular turrets, rise over each front of the elevation two aspiring pin- 
nacles, embellished with crockets. The north side of the cathedral 
presents several architectural features of peculiar attraction. The 
north porch, or principal door of entrance in this division of the struc- 
ture, commands the admiration of the spectator, and is not less curious 
in particular parts than striking from general display. Few doorways, 
of the pointed form, are of so massy and elaborate a character. The 
arch is composed of numerous receding members, amongst which are 
conspicuous two broad and bold mouldings, exhibiting the duplicated 
zigzag of the circular, or debased Roman, style, interspersed with 
leaves ; and is sustained, on each side, by numerous slender columns, 
having three unomamented torus bands near the centre of each shaft. 
The capitals present foliage, soxae grotesque carvings, and the sculp- 
tured representation of a human figure, bound and pierced to death by 
the arrows of several assailants. This piece of historical sculpture, 
which extends through several capitals, is possibly allusive to the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Sebastian. On the facing of the north porch, placed 
one on each side of the arch of entrance, are two pieces of sculpture, 
' rudely executed, which would appear to be relics of a more ancient 
edifice, and were probably inserted here, as venerable antiquities, on 
the renovation of the pile. 

Proceeding towards the east, on the same side of the building, 
the light and beautiful divisions of the octangular chapter-house, al- 
though detached from the architectural outlines of the main structure, 
assist in completing its attractions and grandeur. The heads of the 
(kj 
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windows are enriched by intricate ramifications of stone«work ; the 
parapet is pierced in two divisions, the lower comprising arches of the 
pointed form> and that above presenting a range of quatrefoil com- 
partments. At each angle rises a turret, richly embellished after it 
surmoants the parapet, and terminating in a crocketed pinnacle. The 
lady-chapel, attached to the east end of the cathedral, is greatly dis- 
similar in style to other parts of the exterior, but is so evidently an 
addition to the original design, that the expanded windows and rami- 
fied mailions of the fifteenth century, may be allowed their just share 
of admiration, without the alloy of objections, as to a want of con- 
gmity in styles, by the most fastidious architectural antiquary. The 
whole of the cathedral, with the exception of ornamental particulars, 
is composed of free-stone, dug in the neighbourhood of Doulting, a 
village about seyen miles from Wells, towards the east. 

Previous to a notice of the interior, we shall mention the chief 
constitiient parts into which this cathedral church is divided. Its plan 
comprises a nave, with two side aisles ; ''north and south transepts, 
intersecting the nave and choir ; a choir with side aisles j and a short 
transept at the eastern extremity of the choir. To the east of the 
altar is the lady-chapel > and, on the south side of the church, is 
a spacious cloister. Concerning the architectural history of this 
cathedral, few ancient documents, of a satisfactory character, 
have hitherto heen discovered and communicated to the public. It 
is, indeed, a subject of just regret, that the history and descrip- 
tion of so fine and interesting a structure, should have been treated 
with unfeeling neglect by an author who undertook the task of 
collecting, for public information, the principal historical and de- 
scriptive particulars relating to that western district of England in 
which the city of Wells is situated. Mr. Gollinson, the historian 
of Somersetshire, notices the architecture of this church in terms too 
general to impart information, or even to gratify curiosity; and 
produces no authorities for the dates to which he ascribes certain parts. 
From the results of his hasty statements we are, however, justly 
taught to believe, that the'^' greater part of the building, as it now 
stands, was erected by Joceline de Welles, al^ut the year 1^9.*' Mr. 
Gough, in that contribution to Carter's " Specimens of Ancient Sculp- 
ture and Painting," which we have quoted in a previous page, echoes 
Godwin in observing, that bishop Joceline took down the greatest part 
of the church, from the presbytery westward, and rebuilt it on a more 
spacious and beautiful plan. In a local publication, which is useful in 
many particulars, and demands especial notice in the present place, on 
account of the influence which it necessarily obtains over the opinion 
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of casual ▼isitors, it is said that " the most ancient part of the building 
js the nave, transept, side aisles, and a part of the choir, as far as the 
third wiodow towards the east** These parts the author ascribes to 
bishop Robert, whose works, in regard to this edifice, were performed 
about the year 1150. Whilst no writer claims authority for his 
assertions, either in documents preserved in the episcopal archives, or 
in the pages of such ancient chroniclers as are printed, or are otherwise 
accessible to public inspection, an eligible estimate of the probable eras 
at which the respective portions of the fabric were erected, must be 
attained, in the roost desirable way, by an examination of the prevailing 
architectural character. We believe that, after a faithful notice, 
however brief, of the different parts of the building, the reader will 
have little hesitation in concluding that the existing fabric is princi- 
pally the work of the two bishops Joceline and Beckington, althoogh 
occasional erections, alterations, and improvements have been made by 
intervening prelates, in attention to the notions which obtained in 
their timet, concerning a due magnificence in ecclesiastical architecture. 

The nave is divided from its aisles by arches uniformly pointed, 
and of a contracted, but n-gnlar, form. These arches are sustained 
by eighteen weighty and clustered columns, nine on each side. The 
bases are plain, but the capitals are charged with much florid orna- 
ment, comprising a great variety of grotesque figures. Above is a tri- 
forium, the arches of which are pointed, and of regular construction. 
The groining of the ceiling consists of simple intnsecting ribs, or 
cross- springers, which rise from corbels projecting between the 
windows. The same terms of delineation apply to the principal^ or 
western, transepts. It is almost superfijous to observe, that such 
architectural features as are here described hear no reference to the 
reign of Stephen, at which time a re-edification of the cathedral took 
place under bishop Robert. The pointed style was not then methodised 
into an order ; and, even in the subsequent reign of Henry II. had not 
passed the boundary of a crude and imperfect character, as may be 
instanced in the cYioir of Canterbury cathedral. On the contrary, we 
have, in the nave of the present building, strong indications of simi- 
litude to the cathedral of Salisbury, erected in the reign of Henry HI. ; 
in the time of which king, A.D. 1«39, the renovated structure of 
Wells was newly dedicated by bishop Joceline. The tower is supported 
by four massy columns, strengthened by inverted arches. The sides are 
ornamented by tiers of small arches, divided by slender pillars j and 
the vaulting is richly decorated, the cross-springers proceeding from 
corbek which project from the supporting columns. 

The choir is lighted by twelve windows, in the pointed form, be- 
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sides a large and splendid window at the east end. Six of these win- 
dows (three on each side, towards the east) are evidently of a later 
date than those in the western part. The whole of the choir appears, 
indeed, to have undergone progressive and important alterations. Its 
decorations are, at present^ of an elaborate description, and the sides 
exhibit a gorgeous display of taberuacle-work, pinnacles, and the 
countless variety of minute embellishments imparted to English archi- 
tecture by the best-encouraged artists in the most prosperous days of 
that luxuriant style. The groining of the roof no longer exhibits the 
simplicity observable in the nave. The ribs branch into tracery-work, 
and are abundantly ornamented, at their intersections, with foliated 
orbs and various devices. Parts of the improvements bestowed on the 
choir may be safely attributed to John de Drokensford, Ralph de Sa- 
lopia, and John Harewell, all which bishops are commemorated as 
contributors to the cathedral buildings in the fourteenth century ; but 
other divisions bear iucontestible marks of the munificence of bishop 
Beckington. The great east window occupies the whole bi-eadth of 
the building, and consists of seven compartments. The head of the 
arch is enriched by tracery, and the whole is filled with painted glass. 
On the sides of the choir are stalls for the dignitaries, canons^ and 
prebendaries, separated by slender pillars of wood, and surmounted 
with canopies. The episcopal throne, on the south side, is a beautiful 
fabric of stone, constructed under the direction of bishop Beckington ^ 
but disfigured, and rendered equivocal as to its material, in the view 
of the cursory observer, by a thick coat of paint. 

The area between the high altar and the lady-chapel is occupied 
by several clustered columns, of slender proportion, sustaining arches, 
and constituting a curious, and, perhaps, unique feature of architec- 
tural arrangement. The chapel of the virgin is open to view from the 
east end of the choir, and is one of the most richly- adorned, and elegant, 
of similar extraneous erections. This beautiful structure was built under 
the direction of bishop Beckington, and is lighted by five windows. 
The heads of the arches are ramified into numerous compartments, of a 
trefoil form, and the whole are filled with painted glass. The vaulting 
of the roof is finely groined^ the ribs uniting in the centre, and their 
intersections being variously adorned. Several chapels of a less im- 
portant character are contained within the walls of the cathedral. To 
the east of the bishop's throne, on the south side of the choir, is a 
small but highly- ornamented chapel, dedicated to St. Mary, in which 
is placed the tomb of bishop Beckington. This is a table monument, 
of open workmanship, displaying, on the upper slab, the effigies of 
the deceased, and revealing, in the lower compartment, an awful me- 
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morial of the mutable state of hamanity— a gbastiy skeleton— ezpres- 
sive of the foiiorn condition of that form, when in the last stage of 
ciecay, which commanded so moch respect when animated by health, 
and attired in robes of pontifical dignity. In the upper part of the 
nave, on the south side, and occnpying the space between two of the 
pillars which divide that part of the cathedral from its aisle, is an ele- 
gant chapel erected by the executors of bishop Beckington, in the 15th 
century. This fabric is composed of stone. The ceiling is groined ; 
and, on the principal face of the structure, are five figures, finely sculp- 
tured, and placed in niches surmounted with delicate tabemacle-wock. 
On the opposite side of the nave, and likewise filling the space between 
two of the clustered columns, is a sepulchral chapel, devoted to the 
memory of bishop Bubwith, in which that prelate lies interred. 

The monuments are numerous, and several possess considerable 
interest. The memorials erected to the bishops Bubvnth and Beckington, 
have been already noticed. Several of the early prelates were also, with 
exemplary propriety, interred on the spot which had claimed the 
exercise of their extensive pastoral duties ; and the same walls enclose 
the remains of many excellent bishops in succeeding ages, down to a 
recent period. William de Marchia, bishop of Wells, who died A.D. 
1302, lies beneath a monument of the altar form, which supports his 
effigies in the attire of pontifical dignity, ^shop Harewell, noticed in 
a preceding page as a contributor to the buildings of his eptsoopai 
church, is buried in the south aisle of the choir. At the feet of hn 
effigies are placed two hares, the rebus of his name. The monumental 
tributes to bishops interred here iu periods subsequent to the reforma- 
tioD, demand notice from the frequent eminent worth of the persons 
commemorated, rather than from splendour of design or excellence of 
execution. There are various monuments to private persons, which 
would require attention in a more extended topographical survey. 

The inscription on one of these possesses so much genuine pathos 
and elegance, that no account of our cathedral can approach to- 
wards a satisfactory character, without its insertion. The monument to 
which we allude is erected to the memory of Thomas Linley, esq. 
who died in the year 1795 j and likewise to that of two of his 
daughters (one of whom was wife of the late R. B. Sheridan, esq.) and 
an infant grand-daughter. The poetical inscription is pretoited 
beneath. ** 

14 '< In thli bleu*d pile, amid whose favoring gloom 
Fancy itUl lores to guard her votary*! tomb. 
Shall I withhold what all the virtues claim. 
The sacred tribute to a fathers name i 
And yet, bless*d saint I the skill alone vras thine 
To breathe with Uuth the tributary line j 

foj 
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Qttitting th« cathedral for a notice of its appendant buildings, the 
chapter-hoose is first entitled to consideration. This structure adjoins 
the north transept, and is of an octangular form. The roof is finely 
vaulted, and supported by a central column of Furbeck marble, 
clustered, and affording in its apex the source whence ihe ribs of tlie 
groining diverge. The walls are embellished with canopied niches, 
eorresponding in number with the stalls in the choir. Beneath this 
building is a crypt, or vaulted apartment. The groin-work in the 
roof of this division of the structure (locally said to have been formerly 
used as the sacristy) springs from the basement part of the same 
clustered column which supports the roof of the chapter-room. The 
cloister is on the south side of the nave, and communicates with the 
transept. The east side of this religious ambulatory is ascribed to the 
time of bishop Bubwith, and contains, in an upper story, a library, 
(bunded by bishop Lake, in 1$20. The south and west divisions of 
the cloister were chiefly erected during the prelacy of Beckington. In 
various parts of the building are observable his accustomed rebus — once 
supposed to be ingenious, although now deemed puerile— a beacon, 
placed in a ton ! 

The present members of this cathedral, are, besides the bishop, a 
dean (with the prebend of Curry annexed) ; a precentor ; a chanceUor -, 
a treasurer ; three archdeacons -, a sub- dean ; forty-six prebendaries ; 
five priest* vicars ; eight lay* vicars ; six choristers ; one sacrist -, three 
assistant clerks, and certain inferior officers. The diocess of Bath and 
Wells is divided into the three archdeaconries of Wells, Taunton, and 
Bath ; which are again subdivided into thirteen deaneries, and four 
hundred and eighty-two parishes. 

The bishop's palace presents, in its outline and more ancient parts, 
a curious and impressive memorial of the repulsive manners of former 
ages. The walk sarrounding this building enclose seven acres of land, 
and are accompanied in their circuit by the additional protection of a 
fosse, or moat. The whole structure was originally of a corresponding 

The mem'ry of departed worth to taTe, 

And tnatch tbe fading laurel from the grave : 

And, oh ! my tiitert, peaoefnl be yoar rest. 

Once more reposing on a Ihthei't breast j 

Yon, whom he lorM, whose notes so soft, so dear, 

Woold sometimes wildly float upon his ear. 

As the soft lyre he touch'd with monmftil grace. 

And Recollection's tear bedewM his Cue. 

Yes, most beIoT*d, if ev'iy gmtefulcare 

To soothe bis hours, his ev'ry wish to share ; 

If the fond mother and the tender wife 

Could add ftesh comfort to his eve of life ; 

If youth, if beauty, eloquence could chann» 

Oenins delight him, or aftctSon warm i 

Your's was the pleasing task from day to day. 

Whilst Heav'n approv'd, and Virtue led the way.»* WUUam Lbiltg, 
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character^ and wore the aspect of a castle iohabited by a laybaroD in 
the ages of factious conteation. Such a mode of architecture was not 
unusual in the palatial dwellings of prelates, and othej dignified church- 
men, in the middle ages, a surviving instance of which practice may be 
noticed in the ancient part of Durham castle ; and the remains of soch 
edifices awuredly act as most grateful memorials of the national 
blessings arising from a reform of religion, and an amelioration of 
manners. It appears that an embattled form was bestowed on the 
episcopal palace of Wells, towards the termination of a necessity for 
castellated precautions in this country, by bishop Eigkum, who was 
trauskted hither in the year 1388. The plan of the structure, as 
enlarged and fortified by that prelate, comprehends two courts. On 
the south side of the outer court, or baliium, stood the great hall -, 
which noble room was in length ISO feet, and in breadth nearly 70 
feet. This part of the building is now in a state of ruin, having been 
destroyed by sir John Gates, in the reign of Edward VL ; a period at 
which the pretension of religious reform was too frequently used as an 
excuse for indiscriminate plunder. The present residence is situated on 
the east side of the same court, and is a spacious building, containing 
a chapel, and many handsome apartments, which have been greatly 
improved by the present bishop. 
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LEKOTHfrpm east to vest m t«et; do. from the west door to the choir 19I feet; do- of the 
choir, aboot 106 feet : do. of the space bebiod the choir to the lady-chepel ee feet; do. of the lad/. 
chiipfJiT '©•t: do. of the croas ntsles from north to south 135 r««.-. BREADTH of the body 
and siile aisles nj feet : do. of the Udy^apel SS feet ; do. of the west fiont 895 feet -HEIOHT of 
f T*.'iL".°**^ ?tU j?2l,,**f *•»« S™*' l**^**" ^n the middlf IfiO teei ; do. of the towers in the we»t 
front IW teet.-LEKOTH ot the south dobter 155 feet; do. of tiie east cloister, aboolljgfeet; 
do. ofthe « est cloister, about 104 feet. 



DBtcaiPTION OP TUK Pl.ATEf. 
i>laie i . A View of the C lypt under the Chapter-boote. The niof of this apoftment is rapported 

by eight subatantial columns. In the centre Is u massive pier, sunounded bj eight small 

pillars, of aslmllar character with those in other parts of the Crypt. 
PUu «. The West Front. The numerous Statues on this fc^ade chiefly consist of the representa. 

tion of scriptural characters, and the elBgles of kings, bishops, and various contrtbaton to the 

buildings of the Cathedral. The Towers by which this Ftont is flanked are of a spore recent 

date, as is explained in our history of the Cathedral. 
PiMtS. A South-east View of the Exterior of the Cathedral, (uken from a garden belonging to 

Mr, Foster) shewing the whole perspective of the structure in thai direction. The octangular 

building at the east end is the Udy-chapel. 
Plat» 4. Presenu a delineation of the North-east aspect of the Catbrdral. The elegant Chapter- 
house, of an ocungnlar form, constitutes a principal featute In this View. 
Plate 5. The Entrance to the North Porch ; a spacious pointed aich, supported on each side ty 

eight columns, alternately duplicated and single. Interspersed In the foiiage of the capitals, 

to the left of the entrance, are some curious pieces of sculpture. 
Pleie 9, An Interior View from the South Transept, looking towards the west. The Foot appears 

In the front. In the distance Is seen the Nate. Between the columns is shewn part of bishop 

Beckington's Chapel. 
Plat»7* The West side of the Cloister. At the &rther end is an ornamented doorway, leading 

to the South-west Tower of the Cathedral. 
Pfoie 8. The Chapter-house. The walls of this superb room are decorated with niches, and the 

apartment la lighted by eight windows, the heads of which are filled with rich tracery. 
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Jobn Stafford 
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Godfrey 
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T. de Beckington 
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Robert 
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Robert Stillington 


1465 
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Oliver King 
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ABBOTS. 
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1067 
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PRIORS. 




Benedictiai 


1151 


Tbomas de Wynton 1989 


Peter 


1159 


Rob. de Qoppecote 1301 


Walter 


1175 


Robert de Sutton 


1339 


Gilbert 
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Tbomas Cbristy 
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Robert 
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1961 
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Ito 1150 
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Alexander 1180 

Lionius 1905 
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Peter de Ciceter 1990 
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Giles de Bridport 1953 
Edward de la Knoll 1956 
Tbomas de Button 1984 
William Burnell 1999 
W. de Haselsbaw 1995 
Henry Husee 1309 
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Ricbard de Bury 1339 
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Walter de London 1335 
John de Carlton 1350 
Stephen dePympell 1361 
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fr) 



DEANS. 

Thomas de Sudbury 1381 

Nicbolas Slake 1396 

Henry Beaufort 1397 

Tbomas Tuttebury 1401 

Tbomas SUnley 1408 

Ricbard Courtney 1410 

Tbomas Karniche 1413 

Walter Metford 1413 

Jobn SUffbrd 1493 

Jobn Forest 1495 
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WiUiam Witbam 1467 

Jobn Gantborp 1479 

WiUiam Cosyn 1498 

Tbomas Winter 1596 

Ricbard Woolman 1599 

Tbomas Cromwell 1537 
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Jobn Goodman 1548 

William Turner 1550 
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John de Tellisford 1411 
William Southbroke 1495 
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William Bird 1499 
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Robert Weston 1570 
Valentine Dale 1574 
John Herbert 1589 
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Walter Raleigh 1641 
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Robert Creigbton 1660 
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Hon. F. Seymour 1766 
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Hon. H. RYDBRy hp. 
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palatial residence, d. 

Castelloh bishop, entered England on a mis- 
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bis preferments for plotting against Fope Leo 
X, ib..Oathcdvy, notice of theliunries sns- 
talnod by the bnildings in the time of the dvil 
mi,/|de«»iptlonof, fco) nniformly in the 
pointed style, k^ exterior, lb. i plan. If wln- 
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front ascribed to bishop Joceli^e, If numbers 
of statues on that fkont, Ib. i Mr. Gough^ 
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bishop, e. 

Harewell, bishop, chaplain to Edward the 
Itlack prince, dei contributed largely to the 
erection of the aooth-weat tower, ej and to- 
warda the expense of glasing the great western 
window, lb.— Harold, king, b j despoiled the 
clnach of ita omaaaents, Ib. j igected the ca- 
nons, and took possession of ilidr revenues, 
Ib^Hoopcr, Udiop, k. 



INDEX TO WELLS CATHEDRAL. 

•»• JU tUUe Uiitn imdUmtt th* jMfot wuarktd mt the boiHm •/ tJu U/i sUt; 
tku9 (a) W fife mmd fAe UtUr N. /or note. 

AtMmua, Int blahop of Wells, b) pro- || Im, King of the West taxoBa,a| hlaicign 

diatlttgulahed by tbe pramutgatioo of a legb- 
latlvecode, ib.f Iqnodod a coUegfaite chnrchr 
ib. I and rebuilt the Abbey of Gtaatonbniy, lb. 
Kenn, Mahop, /i refuaod to rcaign a house 
for tbe uae of Eleanor Gwynne, gi attended 
CharloB II. In bla taat hours, ib. i prevailed on 
the king to receive a visit from queen Katho> 
rine, Ib. > Instituted schools in his dioceaa, 
ib. I published an ••Exposition of the Church 
Catechism,** ib. i one of the blahopo com- 
mitted to the tower by Jaaaea^ ib. j anecdote 
of him, ib. N. } received a yearly pecuniary 



periabcd by the fall of part of tbe palatial 
buitdlnp, ft I King, biahop, c| paid atte^oa 
tothe monastic buildinga of Bath, lb.| oons* 
mencedthe re-edifkation of the Abbey cbuRh 
of that city, ib.— Knight, Uahop. • | an act 
of ^rtlameot poaaed in his tlaac, vcstlnff tho 
right of election in the dean and ^apter of 
Wells, ib. 

lady chapel, ft.— Laud, bbhop, /j tnno- 
laied hither from St. David's, ib. 

Members, present, of the cathedral, p<^ 
Mnntaeu, bishop, /} improved the palaisea of 
Wells and Banwell, ib.— Monuments, bishop 
Beckington's in chapel of St. Mary, • 0| 
bishop de MarchU's, o) bishop HarewdPs, 
ib. } Thonias Unley's, ib. ) beautiful inscrip* 
tion on the latter monumont, lb. N.-»MooBy 
bishop, A. 

JWaoe, episcopal, p f i an embattled lorn 
bestowed on it by biahop BrghuaB« f i ground 
plan, lb. I great ball, ib.— Pieroe, bishop^ de- 
prived of hto mitre by tbe partlaaaent, /i re- 
gained hto eodeaiaatkal sway on the restore 
tion, Ib. 

Bobert, bishop, ej a modllcatlon adopted 
by him for terminating disputes reapectiag 
the see, lb. } enteicd with acal Into the poli- 
tical struggles between Stephen and the Em- 
press Maud, lb. 

Salopia, bishop, an eminent benefactor to 
the cathedral bulldlngB, d; founded the col- 
lege of vicars, ib.— Savarkus, btobop, c j ob- 
tained from Bichard I. a grant for the Abbey 
of Glaatonbuiy to be attached to the blshopilc 
of Welto, d ( removed tho see, and styled 
himself btohop of Glastonbury, ih. 

Troteman, bishop, often termed de Wdl^ 
d I renewed the oondllatofy title of btobop of 
Bath and Wdto, Ib. | founded severd pro- 
bends, Ib. I a muniScent contributor to tho 
prosperity of the aee^ ib. s improved the ca- 
thedrd buildinga, Ib. 

Yillula, btohop, h $ auppoaed to have pra^ 
ticed in eariy life aa a pbyaldan at Bath, c $. 
Mr. Warner's observations on his character, 
ib. N. I removed the see and styled himsdf 
bishop of Bath, e. 

Willis, bishop, JL— Wlfhdm, bishops »t 
foundation of a catbedrd diurch laid at Wdto 
in his time, Ib. i no part of that structure now. 
remaining, lb.— Wolsey, Cardinal, hdd thto 
see ia coMaundnn lour yearSf «•— Wynnc^ 
bidiop, k. 
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raSTORY AND ANTIQUrnES 



or THK 



CATHEDRAL CHURCH 



WUru^tiSitt, 



Thbrk are perhaps no aathentic records of Christian temples existing 
in any part of Britain earlier than at Winchester. Christianity, indeed^ 
appears to have been promulgated in this country above a centnry be^* 
fore the building of a church at Caer-Gwent, or White City, the Bri* 
tish appellation of the modem Winchester*. But no satisfactory, 
circumstantial, or contingent evidence can be adduced to disprove the 
tradition of a Christian church being founded here by a person called 
Lucius, about A. D. 180. The statement does not rest on such prejudiced 
authority as the compilers of Roman Catholic legends, called a Mar* 
tyrology, but on the broad basis of a generally admitted fact, which 
is received rather as probable than as undeniable* To reject it entirely 
as fabulous would betray more of the pride of scepticism than the love 
of truth ; to make it an article of religious belief might be compatible 
with Mohammedan superstition, but certainly not with the rationality 
of Christian piety. The possibility and probability of the fact, in the 
present case, are fully sufficient. A Christian cannot be displeased 
with the idea of his religion extending so early and so far west, still 
less a Briton at the erection of a church in his country. That there 
was a British tributary prince^ named Lucius, we may safely believe ; 
that he openly embraced Christianity under the tolerant auspices of 
the Roman emperor Marcus Aurelius, seems not inconsistent with 
historical truth and the state of Britain, notwithstanding the indiscri- 
minate negation of Carte f ; but whether he was the son or grandson of 
the person called Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus or Cogidunus, or Ca- 
ractacus alias Arviragus, it is superfluous here to inquire. If he was 

* The oldest writers call it Our Gwenc or Gnmt, which Ptolemy seems to haTe adopted la 
O'vfTTs, and the Romans in Fentm B^ganm, The monks afterwards wrote it fVintoma, and 
the SaxonSf who produced the greatest change in every thing, wrote it Wtmam-^xoiter, and 
Mbsequently Wintancestir, Winteceaster, Wincester, and Winchester. 

t Botii Carte and Gibbon seem to have formed their opinions on this'subjcct, withoat taking 
the tronble of investigating the original authorities ; the latter indeed evinced a motive for dis« 
believing It ; bat the assertions or opinions of such men on a point of history, where sound 
judgment Is necessary, pass for nought, vrhcn they act directly coatndkted by toch tnit philo* 
•ophers at Usher, StiUiagfleet, and Borgess. 

Cut « 
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born about 115, possibly be derived some knowledge of the Christian 
reli^i^ion from the disciples of St. Paul. When advanced in life, it is 
said be and his queen were baptized by two Roman missionarietj Fuga- 
tius arid Damianus or Duvianus *. In this country, the Christian reU- 
gion had not been so formidable to the Roman government as to in- 
duce its persecution ; Lticius, therefore, availing himself of the peace- 
ful character of the Antonines, might safely indiilge his pious feelings by 
raising a respectable edifice for public worship in the Roman Venta, 
now Winchester. He has accordingly been considered as the first 
monarch who embraced Christianity » -and built a church for its pro- 
fession. To assert, however, that he founded twenty-eight churches 
fai as many different cities then extant in Britain, and forming the chief 
•eats of the Flamines, or pagan priests, seems an unnecessary experi* 
ment on human credulity. It tends only to awaken scepticism respect- 
ing the more probable and better authenticated fact, that he raised in 
Venta a Christian church from the ground, although not " upon a scale 
of grandeur and magnificence which has never since been equalled ;" nor 
did be " bestow on it the right of sanctuary, and other privileges f.*' 
The building or existence of the church, which afterwards became a 
bishop*s see, is the sole unequivocal fact. Rudbome*s statement of 
his annexing to it a monastery, with a chapel, dormitory, and refec- 
tory, for monks, long before such societies were either practicable or 
instituted, is rejected even by Dr. Milner himself, as incredible, false, 
and absurd. It is difficult also to attach much credit to his account of 
the chureh*s dimensions, and still more so to its figure. According to 
tbb writer, the church built by Lucius was in the form of a crucifir, 
Q0& paces (at least 600 feet) long, eighty broad, ninety-two high, 
and the transept 180 paces long. These proportions are neither com- 
patible with the Grecian style of architecture which then prevailed, 
nor with that which has since been called Gothic. This circumstance, 
indeed, may favour the veracity of the historian, as tending to show 
that his statements are not merely theoretical or imaginary probabili- 
ties J. It is however in the highest degree improbable, that Lucius 

* Perhaps the latter name bai been preferred in consequence of that of Daxnian, a noto- 
rious robber, appearing in the papal pantheon, and still worshipped on the 37th of September. 

t This is asserted by Thomas Budbome, a Winchtster monk of the fifteenth centuiy, who^ 
with Westminster Matthew, asserts that Lncins conrerred the privileges of Dunwallo Malmu- 
tins (a pagan, supposed to live 600 years before Christ), or the right of asylum on tht chutch of 
Winchester. The absnrdity of these pagan privileges, and the utter incredibility of the whole 
talc of indulging churches «nd cemeteries with the right of sanctuaiy or asylum, have been 
•ulficiently exposed by sir H. Spelman, Mr. W. Clarke, and by Dr. Pegge, Archaeol. vol. iii. 
M to the privilege of sanctuary, it was instituted by pope Boni&ca V. about OUt, th« epoch of 
If obamroed, and was an institution worthy of such an impostor. 

t If these innocent coi^ectures, which are here adduced only to convey an Idea bow Eomaa 
Catholic writisrs m»ke out a connected hiatoiy of their church* were of any iraportanoe, 
we should say that the British prince. If such a onft ever exitted* id buUdlikf « €bVB6lt« ec^«l 
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at the same time erected aD edifice for tbe clergy nearly 600 feet long 
and 120 broad ^ neitber the number nor wealth of tbe Christiaa 
teachers of that period, and still less their austere principles, will ad« 
mit of their having such a splendid dwelling. This also is equally irre* 
concilable with the fact, that temples of Apollo and of Concord wer^ 
situated immediately contiguous to the cathedral, which was dedicated 
to the Saviour by Fugatius and Duvianus. These missionaries, it is 
said, were sent at the request of Lucius, by tbe Roman bishop Eleu* 
therius, and they consecrated a bishop for this church, called Dinotus 
or Devotus. However this may be, there cannot be a doubt that the 
religious edifice or structure then raised in Venta formed tbe model 
for all the subsequent buildings during the days of the Saxons, and tlMt 
a rude imitation of the Roman * pillars and circular arches still ap- 
pears in the transept of the existing cathedral. This is tbe true origiii 
of the opttf Rinnanum or that style of building denominated Saxon> 
and by some superficial writers, Norman f • 

In attributing the consecration of this cathedral to Romish mis- 
sionaries, it has been wished to infer hence that the see of Rome had 
always spiritual authority over Britain, and that Eleutherius by this 
act obtained the same power over Winchester, which his successors 
claimed a thousand years later. The very contrary, however, is the 
fact 'j and whatever might be tbe state of religious knowledge in this 
country during the life of Lucius, even bishop Miluer is constrained to 
admit, that " it seemed best to him and his prelates (without any refer- 
ence to the bishop of Rome), that the same hierarchy should be ob- 
served, which had beforeobtained amongtheFlamines, or heathen priesta. 
According to this, London, York, and Caerleon, became metropolitan 
sees 5 and hence Venta, although the favourite of Lucius, and probably 

a palace for himaclf tlto, and tiut boUi ttnictiiK* arc iadnded in the dlmeniions giten by the 
monkish chraoidcn : othexwite the whole mutt he a contemptible fabrication % for no Chrit- 
tiaa church cowld then be built of greater extent than the heathen templea ; and it it weU ob^ 
•enredby anenUgfatened cxltk (Qparterly Rev. No. S.). that " in provincial dtiea they were 
mere chapeU in their dimension*, but of ezquiaite proportions and highly adorned, like the 
Haison {^mrree at Nimes." 

• ** When the Bomaiit,** obaervee gofcmor PMmall, " held poeMteion of our itte, tbej 
erected every sort of building and edifice of stone* or of a mixture of stone and brick, and 
universally built with the circular arch. The British learned their aru from these masters, and 
they were practised In Britain after they had been lost in France, by the ravages and desolation 
which the continent experienced. When the cities of the empire in Oanl and the fortresses on 
the Shine were destroyed, Constantius Chlorus, A. D. gge, sent to Britain, and employed Bri- 
tish architecu in repairing and re-edifying them. By thus drawing off the British architecU 
and mechanics, and by the subsequent devasUtion of tlie island, all use and practice of the 
Roman art were lost,'* Archaeol, ix.^Aa the Scots and Picu contributed t«> the expulsion of 
the Romans, so also did they introduce a less expensive mode of building in wood : more Seo- 
loram mm da tapide, as4 ds ro6ore. King, Munimenta Antiq. has adduced more particulara in 
proof of the generally received opinion, that the artt of building, like religion, have travelled 
firom the east to the west. See Haggit's Esasgr on Gothic Architect, in answer to Milner. 

t It is unanimously admitted, that the only difference between the Saxon and NormaA 
baildingi consisu in their dimensions, the latter being of greatec magQitndt thui the former^ 
hut this casBot be called a style or new iAventioo. 

CO K« 
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'WINCRBdTEft CATHEDRAL, ^A. D. Sl<^ 

tbe capital * of hh dominions, was left flestitute of that pre*einiiicnce 
to which, as the chief ctty In the west, it was otherwise entitled." 

Venta, it nppean, enjoyed its religion and repose above a century, 
till tbe persecution of Diocletian and Maximian f about 303, brought 
destruction to the cathedral and death on its ministers. Happily their 
sanguinary rage exbted only two years, till checked by Constantins 
Chlorus; and the fieimous efliet of Coustantine tbe I Great in 312 re* 
stored tbe professors of Christianity to the enjoyment of all the rigbti 
of humanity and civil justice. The cathedral of Venta was then (with 
the contributions of tbe pious) rebuilt, but on a much smaller scale, 
according to Milner, about 313, and said to be dedicated to tbe ima- 
ginary St. Ampbiballus. Most probably it was only defaced by the 
Maximian destroyers, and not levelled to the ground. The task of 
demolition would have been arduous ; that of reparation appears to 
have occupied five years §. Between the period oi its first erection 
and reconstruction a great decay of art had taken place ; the Gothic 
age was advancing, and both wealth and science had yielded on tbe 
one hand to brutal ferocity, and on the other to the most passive and 
enthusiastic piety. In this condition of tbings it is not to be expected 
that Venta experienced much improvement, till it finally fell under the 
barbarous Jutes || about 516, when its cathedral was converted into a 

* It to tdll matter of controveny where the dominiont of Lucius were tttuated } the weight 
of probability teems in favour of Winchester ; but as to the time and place of his death and 
1»urial nothing is accurately known, except that he is not buried in bis cathedral. Some sup- 
pose him interred at Gloucester, others at York ; and the Germans, with considerable plausi- 
bility, represent him as propagating the gospel in Bararia and Switzerland. With him how- 
.«Ter termiiwted hto dynasty, as the Romans afterwards governed directly by their own officers, 
and not by native tributary princes. 

t Even Gibbon, with alt his seal to blacken the character and conduct of the Christians 
«nd exalt that of the Romans, is obliged to admit that Maximian was an ignorant, illiterate 
savage, and superstitious military boor. See Roman Emp. c. xvi. 

t It is worthy of remark, as a proof at least of original intellectual superiority (for the infi- 
dels will not deny that Christianity is more rational and philosophical than the gods of Greece 
and Rome), that the first Christian king and first Christian Emiieror were both Britons. 

I The stoiy of its being dedicated by bishop Constans, son of the emperor ConstantSne, to 
a St. Ampbiballus, martyr, Deodatus being the superior of the clergy, who then served the ca- 
thedral, seems a mere tissue of monkish coi\jectures, unsupported by any authentic record, 
^nd unworthy of attention. An amphibMiu is a large cloak or mantle, like a monk's surplice, 
encompassing the body on both sides j such were the sheep skins which the monks or hermits 
originally wore as an outside dress, and which were called sapcfpelieeam. Hence this coarae 
piece of clothing has been metamorphosed, like the sepulchre of Christ, into a saint, made 
the converter of a man called St. Alban, and has also been honoured by having the dedication of 
Winchester cathedral ascribed to it. Surely it is Aitl time that such fables were banished fVom 
the ecclesiastical history of Britain. " Certain it is,'* avows the papal bishop Milner, " that 
some mart>'rs, whose names were unknown, have been inserted in the calendar by a name drawn 
from some adventitious circumstance, as for example, St. Adauctus. See Martyrol. Rom.'* If 
then an infallible church and its infallible councils can thus multiply the number of its Gods, 
'thus fabricate names for its unknown saints, is it surprising that rational men should rqect 
'the whole papal system as a cunningly devised imposture, a disgraceftit and unchristian per- 
'version of religious truth ? 

I It seems most probable as the Jutes peopled Kent and the Isle of Wight, that they also 
'took possession of Venta, which they called Ff^ton, with the usual addition of ceoMUr. This 
*tnttst be inferred from Bede, who-lived at a period so near the invasion, that he could scarcely 
be misled on the subject. The Jutes or Jutlanders, were also called Gioili, and >ii«, whenee 
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temple for the ' preposterous rites of Woden, Thor, and Friji^ ' In» 
tbis state it remained^till restored to its original destination by Kintgils, 
after tbis &$axon Monarch's conversion to Christianity. The propaga- 
tion of religion among the West Saxons has been attributed to a St.- 
Birinns*^ a man of uncertain origin, and still more dubious works. 
He is represented as converting thejoint-kingsKinigilsandQuiutbelia 
in 635, and from them obtaining the rank of a bishop at Dorchester 
in 636. Birinus we have before noticed in the history of Lincolu 
Cathedral, p. fdj. Kinigils is represented as taking down, with more 
fanaticism than prudence, the original church of Winchester, because 
it bad been polluted with the exercise of pagan rites, in order to raise 
up a virgin one iu its place. He died however before commencing hit 
new building, a circumstance rather surprising, since the miracle* 
working Birinus might have either kept him alive or raised him from 
the dead^ to build his church, and not trust this sacred duty to the 
word of his pagan sou. Cenowalch violated his promise to his dyin^f^ 
father^ and thought no more of building, till another miracle awak« 

the appellationt Fiiti and Gcvini, Wtnchnter being the capital of the latter. An obaeirer can 
•till nxognize a difference between Die people of Kent and the other parti of England. " Th« 
Jutes/* aayi Milner (in a felicitous conjecture, which atones for the want of historical fidelity), 
*' having retained their original name of Getje or Goths (conducted by Woden from the Palua 
llsotjs to the shoies of the Baltic), were the chief and most respectable of the three kindred 
tribes (Angles, Saxons, and Jutes) who invaded Britain. It is probable also, fh>m their having 
penetrated farther north than the others, that they were the most valiant ; and that they were th« 
most handsome it generally allowed by those who have seen their descendants in the Isle of 
Wight, where they have remained in a great measure undisturbed and unmixed." 

* The tale of Birinus is so ludicrously absurd, and at the same time so well cadculated to 
weaken the strong ho'ds of superstition, that Dr JMilner's version of it merits insertion here. 
Birinus, a priest or a monk, or a something we know not what, was directed by pope Honoring 
to be ordained by Asterius, bishop of Genoa, and perhaps to learn Saxon in that city prepa* 
ratoiy for his mission to Britain. ** Proceeding from Genoa, through France, our apostle came to 
the sea-port in the channel, from which he was to embark for our island. Here having performed 
the sacred mysteries, he left behind him what is called a corporal [in allusion to the body «tf 
Christ], containing the blessed sacrament ; which he did not recollect until the vessel in which 
he sailed was some way out at sea. It was in vain to argue the case with the pagan sailors who 
steered the ship, and It was impossible for him to leave his treasure behind him. In this ex- 
tremity, supported by a strong faith, he stepped out of the ship upon the waurs, which becams 
Jirm ttoder his feet [congealed into ice, we suppose, by another miracle far surpassing that of tho 
Saviour], and walked in this manner to the land ; having secured what he was anxious about^ 
he returned in the same manner on board the vessel, which had remaimed sMJoHory [by the §oUm 
Aty of the water doubtless !] in the place where he left it. The ship's crew were of the na<- 
tion to which he vraa sent, and being struck [as well they might] with the miracle which they 
had witnessed, lent a docile ear to his instruction. Thus our apostle began the conversion 
of the West Saxons before be landed upon their territory. This prodigy is so well attested 
by the most judicious historians [i. e. monkish compilers of holy legends], that those who 
have had the greatest interest to deny It, have not dartd opcaly to do io." Hist. Winchest; 
vol. i. p. go. The concluding assertion is singularly bold and fanatical. The persons alluded 
to as not ctartaf to deny it, are bishop Godwin and the truth-tclling Fox } the former takes no 
noUce whatever of this compound miracle, wisely judging it beneath contempt } and the latter 
bestows on It the only correct appellation in our language, that of a lie. Wc sincerely pity the 
nan who could record such aljturdities, which no real Christian can conscientiously endure, 
and no roan of common sense believe. *' What lover of truth,'* justly observes the Quarterly 
Reviewer, No. 6, *' can forbear to exclaim against the fetters imposed on intellect itself by * 
Roman Catholic education, which have completely disqualified a man of vigorous understanding 
from distinguishing between the testimony of an evangelist and that of a monk of the twelfth 
century !" See this story admirably told in '* A New Defence of the Holy Roman Charcb,** 
by the author of ** Hone SoUtaric," the late worthy A. Serlc, esq. 
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coed bim to a tense of his duty. Pope Gregory had recommended 
the convenioo of heathen tem|>le8 into churches, but Ceaowalch 
thought it more noble to raise a nenr and more splendid ediSce ; and^ as 
usual with the monkish historians, they record his having prepared 
most comfortable cells for them and their helpmates. The building; 
finished, says Milner, '* tmr apoitle St. Birinus came to our city and de- 
dicated this famous seat of his successors in the name of the Holy Tri- 
nity, and of St. Peter and St. Paul, in the year of our Lord 548* (648) .*' 
Winchester however did not immediately become the see ; Birinus re* 
turned to Dorchester, where he died, and was succeeded by Agilbert, a 
Frenchman, we are told, educated in Ireland. This bishop, although be 
has received the papal apotheosis, was not esteemed by Cenowalcb, be- 
cause he could not speak Saxon f in a manner to be useful as a teacher. 
His majesty, therefore, very properly resolved to find a remedy for this 
defect, and divided the diocess of Dorchester into two, allowing the weak 
Agilbert to remain in the original see, and had Wina, an £ngli$h* 
man of great talents, consecrated bishop of Winchester. Agilbert, 
with more of the haughtiness of political power, than the meekness of 
Christian benevolence, was greatly enraged at this reflection on his 
talents, and without regarding the interests of religion, insolently 
resigned bis episcopal charge, and returned to France. For this vin- 
dictive pride and treason to the cause of religion, he has since been 
enrolled among the gods of modem Rome. By his democratic intrigues, 
however, be effected the resignation of Wina, who is called by Milner 
an " unworthy prelate," for no other reason than because he was an Eng- 
lishman, and perhaps evinced little disposition to yield obedience to any 
foreign power, to any thing but his God and his king. He was translated 
to the see of London, and that of Winchester remained vacant four years, 
till Agilbert succeeded in fixing bis nepbew Eleutberius in that chair. 
This French bishop was succeeded by Hedda, an illiterate man, ac- 
cording to Bede, who substituted superstition for learning and piety, and 
who removed the corpse of Birinu8| from Dorchester to Winchester, and 
with it his episcopal chair, about 676, This was the fifth bishop of Dor- 

* Thtf date 548 occun in the author*! first volume, p. 95, and vol. W. p. 5, although it it evi- 
dently wrong, and thould be 648. In vol. t. p. 99* Cenowakh, or Keneiralk, Is represented as 
dying in 574. There are many other chronological errors and inconsistencies in Milner's his- 
tory, which the limits of this work do not admit of particularising. In nearly the same pagea 
it is stated in the flrst volume that Kinegils begun rebuilding the cathedral ; In tlic second it 
is asserted that he died when he had only collected the materials for it. Cenowalch is also 
•uppostd to have derived much architectural aid from the famous abbot, St. Bennet Biscop, his 
friend, who brought skilful masons, glaziers, and artificers from Italy and France. 

t Milner supposes, after Verstegan, that the Sasons and French at that period spoke dialects 
of the same language i but the editor of the Hampshire Repository has refuted this position. 

t In the Hist, and Antiq. of Winchester, 9 vols. I9mo, attributed to the Rev. Mr. Wavel, It 
.is sUtcd that Hedda removed the body of Birinus to WinAester in 679, previous to the Me 
being removed thither. See History of Xincoln Cathedral, p. (e)^ 
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Chester and Winchester and the fourth prelate belonpn^ to these see* 
that has been deified. He was succeeded in 703 by the learned Danfel, 
the historian of the South Saxons, and of the Isle of Wi^ht. To him has 
also been ascribed the memoirs of a wonder-working person called St. 
Chad. During the prelatesbtp of Daniel, the see of Chichester wa« 
taken from that of Winchester, to meet the spuritual exigencies of ex- 
tended Christianity and increased population. In 741 or 744 he re^- 
Signed his charge, in consequence probably of old age. Uumfred was 
bis successor ten years ; Kinebard was bishop twenty-six, and was fol- 
lowed by Athelard, who was translated to Canterbury. About 790 
Eghald was consecrated bishop, but dying shortly after, Dudda, Ke« 
nebirth, Alaiund, and Wigtheu or Wighten, successively filled this 
tee till 829. Herefiith or Herefrid was the next bishop ; he wasslaia 
by the Danes when attending king £gbert at the battle of Charmouth^ 
about 833. Edmund, Helms tan, and king Ethelwolf were the suc- 
ceeding bishops, till the latter ascended the regal throne, when the re- 
nowned St. Swithin * became the occupant of this chair about 838. 
Ethelwolf, although a bishop, had children, and resigned the govern- 
ment of Kent, Essex, and Sussex to his illegitimate son Athelstan. Ne- 
vertheless he is extolled by bishop Milner as " the good king.*' He 
was so fortunate on several occasions as to chastise the temerity of the 
Danes, And obliged them to direct their marauding expeditions to the 
coasts of Neustria, which they conquered, when the country was called 
Normandy, and the people Normans or North-men. From his demise 
till the invasion of the Normans, the see of Winchester was occupied 
by seventeen Saxon or English bishops subsequent to Swithin ; Adferlh 
or Alfrith, a prelate of great learning, was translated to Canterbury ; 
Dunhert, who died in 879, left lands to repair the cathechal, which 
was devastated by the Danes, and it is supposed he had the honour of 
crowning Alfred -, Denewulf, the reputed swine-herd f, in whose cot- 
tage in Athelney Alfred was concealed ; Athelm, who went to Rome ; 
JBertulf, of whom little is known X i 3t. Brithestane or Frithstan, 

* SwiUiia bat been aptly called tbe Englifh god of rain, and be teems to perform tlie came 
•ffioe at OfjJS^to; did among the Greekt j the Atbeaiant however were much lett liberal in thit re- 
spect than the Roman Catbolkt, for although they adopted foreign deitiet, and raked altars 
to them, yet their worship was not permitted without a public decree, and could not be intro- 
dttoed hy Individualt (see Acts of Apost. xvii. 18). In the Roman Catholic church many have 
been introduced without such a legal ceremony. 8within*s nocturnal pedestrian excursions liave 
%een aptly compared to those of Numa, who " ooctufnse conciliebatanileitf .*** the latter however 
were not stained with such foul hypocrisy. 

t This exaggerated tradition is satisfactorily expUined by Whitaker in his Life of St. Neot, 
p. M4, where he shows that it was a dairy>house to which Alfked fled, accompanied by a chosen 
band of his assistants. It is probable that the vulgar tale was derived fW>m that of Baucis and 
Philemon, in the 8th book of tbe Hetamorphoses» as the monks were more familar with Ovid 
than Horace or Juvenal. 

t Here Milner involves the subgect in questions respecting papal anthority, overlooks the 
dlsteace^f Mktlmtmd Bertntf (betweoi S79 nd 909}i pietendt ^hat the see wm vacaat sevta 
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wbo migned In 939, and conaecrated St. Brinstan *, another pnpil of 
St. GriiiibakI f ; 8t. £lf(^e the bald, uocle to the notorious St. Dan- 
ttan, was consecrated in 934 ; Elfin or £kin, an ambitious prelate, 
•ought the pall of Canterbury, but was frozen to death in the Alps 
on his way to Rome to procure it ; Anthelm or Brithelm was suc- 
ceeded by St. Athelwald or Ethelwold *, like Swithin, he was a native 
of Winchester, and rebuilt the cathedral, enriched it with subterra- 
neous crypU §, supplied it with water, made several canals, and improved 
the country ; dying in 984, Elfege the martyr was consecrated by 
Dunstan, and translated to Canterbury in 1006j Kennlf or Elsius, 
became bishop two years, and was followed by Brithwold || or Ethel* 

ftan, till the holy Roman father becomins quite outfageous, threatenfd excommanication, 
when a grand synod was held, new teea erected, and bbhopt appointed. AH thit it a pretty 
iouiish in behalf of the pope's •uprema^. 

« Brinstan, like Swithin, was fond of soliury wallcs. and often prayed in the ch orchyard. 
One night, it is recorded, on finishing his devotions among the tombs, he cried oat reyavaeaaC 
im pott i when, lo \ a great muliitude of sonla answering all together with one load voice, ejacu- 
lated ilaiea, and awakentrd all the coontry roond for miles with the sound. 

t As 10 this Grimbald, notwithsUnding the ponderous authority of Dr.Milner, andth« 
much more learned and ingenious researches of Whitaker, we must be pardoned for suspecting 
that he was not a Frenchman, but an Italian singer, destined by Alfred to be precentor ia Win- 
chester cathedral. That he never was a professor at Oxford, Whitaker in his St. Neot has placed 
beyond a doubt. But the comprehensive mind of Alfred perceived that the civiliaation of boora 
nif ht be accelerated by music as well as the study of languages, and that it was necrssary ta 
Jiave a good professor of " sweet sounds," a caalotorcm optimum ; Orimbald was enoraraged to 
fettle in Winchester. 

t ." His episcopal chair," Milncr gravely states, " long remained an ol^ect of popular ccne- 
rultoa and awe j" it being believed that those who sat in it, if negligent of their duty, were 
punished with terriAc sights, &c. Thb contemptible superstition is recorded with as much 
apparent approbation as the unnatural celibacy of the clergy, and the miracles of Dunstan in 
supporting his celibacy by Are and sword. Hume, Rapin, &c. are censured for denouncing 
Dunstan's insolence to king Edwy, and the moakish wriurs are marshalled to prove that it waa 
fhe king's raistreM and not his queen that Dunstan liad branded in the face with red hot irons 
und hamstrung ; but if the mi^or part of our historians have erred a little. Dr. llilner errs still 
farther on the o' her side, in defending the conduct of a ferocious brute, who could thus treat a 
woman, for what, at the very worst, in the language of his church, was only a natural, and 
not a deadly, sin. Even this papal vicar-apostolic himseir is obliged to acknowledge that the 
bishops and monks of tha^ period were sunk in every possible kind of natural and unnatursl 
▼Ice, yet'^they were not burnt and mnUUted like the ill-fated female companion of the king. 
Kor does he anathen^atise popes Innocent VIII. and Alexander VI. who more than five oentur 
net later All d the churches and rejigicus houses with sixteen of their illegitimate children. 

« Crypto, CoN/esnAiMt or Afariyna were the burial-place of martyrs. Milner says. " all that 
remains visible of tbe work of Etl^elwold are the crypU or chapeU, the walls, pillars, and groin- 
ing of which remain in much the saite sute as that in which he left them, and are executed In 
a Arm and bold, though simple and tmadomed manner, which gives no contemptible id«ra of 
Daxon art." The chief alterations are a new crypt with pointed arches made under the eastern 
extremity of the lady chapel, and masses of masonry raised In various parts either as sepulr 
chres, or to support the fabric over them, which In these parts is defective. The entrance into 
them in the Holy Hole (behind the chapel in rear of the altar), was obstructed by bishop Fox, 
and another made from the WaterClosc under the south-east aisle of the building, and near the 
•oulh-east wall of the transept. 

I Jt was probably during this bishop's reign that the barbarous murder of the Danes took 
place, to which king Ethelred was at least privy. The massacre began in Winchester, and theje 
also were those indecent revels, called koektidt tpmu, instituted by Ethelred in memory »f the 
l»art which the English women had borne in It. Those who were not ferocious enough to kill 
their Inmates, contented themselves by kockskhmtng or ktmgkuig them, by cutUng their ham- 
•tringa. and disabling them for war. In this opemtion the women were particularly active, 
using scythes, reaping hooks, and every kind of edged instruments. H<.nce the kocft<tdt amusf- 
ments, still practised in some parts of the country the third Monday after Gaater, when women 
• tie men fiut in Uieir chairs, ftom which they are not liberated without lome trvlg^r iadignitic^ 
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wold till 1015 3 then Alsirous or Elsinas wore the mitre till 1032 or 
1038, wben the famous Alwyn * ascended the episcopal throne. He 
died in 1047, five years before queen £mma^ when Stigand became 
bishop of Winchester ; and a few years afterwards also got possession 
of Canterbury^ from which he was deposed as being illegal, about 
1070, and died a prisoner in Winchester castle. Thus miserably ter* 
minated the life of the last Saxon bishop of this cathedral. 

We have now closed the reign of the Saxon church. The sees of 
England, after the Normans gained the ascendancy, were all filled by 
foreigners, chiefly Lombards, Provencals, and I talians. The machinery f 
of popery then triumphed over the spirit of Christianity. Winchester 
fell into the hands of Walkelin, a chaplain and relation to the Norman 
William. It was in this city that many of the most grievous political 
measures were first projected or adopted, such as the curfew bell^ 
and the general inquisition or estimate of all property for the purpose 
of taxation in the doomsday book or *^ roll of Winchester." Walke- 
lin, being exalted to the see of Winchester in 1070, was influenced 
by the same spirit of bis countrymen in making every thing Norman ; 
even the very language was to be that of Normandy. In 1079 he 
commenced rebuilding the cathedra], although it was not quite a cen- 
tury since Ethelwold had rebuilt and dedicated it to St. Switbin. A 
story is told of his obtaining permission from his cousin, the conqueror, 
to take as much timber for his building as he could cut and carry away 
in three days from the wood of Hanepinges, now Hempage. The 
bishop, with some Jesuitical zeal, availed himself of this grant, and 
assembled as many persons (in 1066) as swept away the whole wood 
in the time specified. In 1093 bis church was finished, and dedicated 
to St. Swithin on the 15th July ; the next day, it is confusedly stated, 
workmen began to level the old cathedral, '' leaving nothing standing 
at the end of the year, except the high altar and one porch {•** This 

* For « rapposed criminal intercourse between this bishop and queen Emma, ** the pearl 
•f Normandy,** and mother of Edward the Confessor, the widowed queen is reported to ha^e 
passed the fiery ordeal in this cathedral, walking barefooted over nine red«hot plooghsharea 
placed in a line, without experiencing the smallest injury, or even knowing the precisemoment 
when she was conducted over them by two bishops. This tale is not mentioned by any of the 
older writers, as Huntingdon, Malmesbury, be. but by Higden, the polyehronider. In the 
middle of the fourteenth oentuiy, i^nd is altogether unworthy of belief. These miraculous 
ploughahares were reported to be buried In the west cloister of the cathedral, and no doubt 
contributed to enrich the monks by the donations of the superstitious. 

t It was, says Hume, not till after the eighth century had commenced that any appeals 
were made to the pope } and even four years after the Norman conquest the foot of a popish 
legate had not polluted the soil of Britain. The conduct of such intriguers may be inferred 
from that of Gravina in Spain, in support of the Inquisition and against the laws, even in 181S. 

t To comprehend the actual works oi Walkelin, observes the papal bishop, and reconcile 
contradictions, it is necessary to admit that Ethelwold's church ** had the same limits to the 
east that the church has had ever since, but that it did not extend so ftir westward, probably 
}>y 150 feet, as Walkelin afterwards built it. Consequently the ancient church, high altar, 
tower, transept, and habitations of monks weit-norc easterly th«i aftenrards placed.'* ^TliiB 
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ii not ytrj oontitccBt with another tradition, namely, that only ei^bt 
years after completing Walkelia*s cathedral, and one after tite 
death of Hufut, " a certain tower in the cathedral fell'* and covered 
this king's tom'a with its ruins. The people, strongly impressed with a 
sense of his Tices, interpreted this disaster to indicate the wrath of 
hea?en at his ba?ing received Christian hurial. No heavy body falling 
from the present tower could strike this tomb, which is situated be- 
tween the choir and chancel. This Saxon structure, however, was 
evidently designed to serve as a lanthom to the choir, and its eleva- 
tion contributed to render the place more solemn and impressive ; aa 
effect which was greatly impaired by the introduction of screens and 
partitions.* The transqit bears the same Saxon f features of the 
tower; the chief degradations it has experienced since Walkelin are 
conBned to the windows, which have at different periods been sulijected 
to the caprices of gothic fancy. In some the circular arch and billet- 
ed moulding remain, while a pointed window with gothic mulUons 
•re inxerted beneath them ; others have been made to undergo an 
almost total change, and the catherine-wheel window in the north 
Iront has been introduced since the original erection. From this 
period down to the sixteenth century every bishop and prior sought to 
earn an apotheosis by rebuilding or refounding (as it has been called) 
this church. After Walkelin, bishops Giffard (who built a palace in 

nay be troe* but It 4oct not account for th« pMition of the fkllen tower, nnlcM it can be 
proved (which U not altogether improbable) » that the west end of the prewnt choir wa* part of 
the nave of Etbelwold** building. That aome Saxon artist* sought aecuri^ for their enmi^ to 
WitUam, by bnikUng the tianiept and tower, under the anapicca of Walkelin, aeems credible 
enough. The tower it a noble shaft, IM> feet high (Milner aays 140), and one third its hel^t 
in diameter. 

* A more striking Instance of the absurdity and pemidons effects of these partitions could 
not be mentioned than the Grecian work of Inigo Jones, at the west entrance of the choir. To 
aay nothing of the prepoatenms asaodation of columns and capitals, with the ptrinted, pyra- 
midal, Ainercal-like ornaments of Gothic structures, its existence in its present situation is 
altogether an unnatural excrescence, senring only to conceal the almost unrivalled stone screen 
«ast of it. To aggravate the evil, the painted glass hi the windows over the choir has been Uken 
away and plain glass substituted, in consequence of which the glare of light is equally offensive 
and destructive of the scenic effect. The exquisite workmanship of some parU of the ancient 
atone acreen osakca one lament its incongruities and position. The faneraiy vases, generously 
but not very tastefully placed in its niches (the ancient abode of the papal gods Amphiballus, 
Swkhin, and others) by prebendary Harris at the beginning of last century, do not harmonise 
vvHh thevther deooratkms. Lastly, West's picture of Christ raising Laaarus has shut oat the 
table of the Commandments and Lord's Prayer (torn the view of Christian worshippers, to give 
flace to the representation of a doctor curing a patient, while a few ordinary persons look on. • 
Let va hear the papal bishop Milner : ** Where has a Reynolds or a West been able to animate 
their saints, and particularly the Lord of Saints, vrith that supernatural cast of features, with 
that ng qf Promethmn Ufht [a most Asatken comparison from the ruthless castigator of Hoadley] 
which a Raphael and a Rubena have borrowed iirom heaven itself wherewith to inspire them ?** 
We answer with Levator, that even the best are weak and unnatural crudities of men's fancies j 
•nd aa to De Vinci's Eternal Word creating the Universe, it is an abortive effort of impiety f 
pcnonUy Omnipotence, and has ended only in produdng a monster 1 

t In the foreign spedmens of the architecture of the middle ages, we see no very dedsive 
■ymptom of the peculiar enrichments, the chevron mouldings, the eagles' sculls, basso relievoo, 
Itc. which the Saxons so mnch affected in their highly ornamented arches and door-ways. 
These, it Is not Impossible, may have been imitations of the cbasic e^ficliaeQto whidi bdo«| 
So Che pni« Owi6<H)uittr>y Review, Mp. u. 
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Soathwark), Henry deBlois (brother of king SteplieD)^ and R. d^ 
Toclyve, suffered the cathedral to pass uninutilated. But the next 
prelate wai Godfrey de Lucy, who, according to the Winchester 
annals, begun and completed the tower. Rudbome asserts, what ia 
favoured by internal evidence, that it was finished during the life of 
Walkelin. To reconcile these contradictions. Dr. Milner alleges that 
there must have been two towers, and that the Saxon work east of the 
high altar with a small tower over it (perhaps on the site of the present 
chancel) being decayed, were repaired by Lucy in 1200. After this the 
bishop agreed in 1209, with a confraternity of workmen, probably free- 
masons *, to rebuild the whole east end of the church with the lady 
chapel, as far as it originally extended, in five years. He died however 
a year before it was finished, and was buried in the centre of the works 
he had projected. Still the business of remodulating was continued j 
the progress of the pointed architecture was equally rapid and general ; * 
pointed and lancet arches with cuspidated shoulders, spreading co- 
lumns, flowered tracery vaulting, shelving and ornamented buttresses, 
turrets and pyramidal pinnacles, decorated with torches or crockets, 
canopied nitches, statuary friezes and corbek, ramified mnllions, his- 
torical windows, and tabernacled door-ways, became parts of every 
high finished building. Winchester must necessarily be in the fashion 
of other cathedrals, and bishop William de Edingdon, treasurer and 
chancellor to £dward III. actually commenced (in 1366) rebuilding 
the nave, though he lived to finish only the first two windows f with 
their corresponding buttresses and a pinnacle on the north side, and 
the first window with a buttress and pinnacle on the south side, at the 
west end of the cathedral. His more fortunate successor, William of 
Wykeham, completed what he had began. This memorable patron of 
learning employed Wm. Winford as architect, S. Membury as surveyor, 
and the monk J. Wayte as controller of the works. This architect, it 

* The question respecting FkvemasoQ* being the original architects of our cathedrslst hat 
teen rerived and adopted by sir James Hall, in his splendid Essay on Gothic Arcbitetfture, 
published in IS 15. The opinion is plausible, and it accounu for the uniformity of mmacr, aa4 
the changes in that manner rather by centuries and epochs than countries. The other parts of 
this ingenious author's theories, ascribing the origin of the pointed arch to wicker-work, aa4 
defining the contpartmenu in windows, groining, and tracery in cieHngs, &c. by the ramiflca* 
tions and branches of trees, may amnse the fanc>' with curious and even exact aaalogica, b«t 
Ihcy add little lo our stock of knowledge, and do not Infoim or satisfy the judgment. 

t In opposition to this sUtement, which is adopted fay MUner, Mr. Brayley, with hit uaonl 
acoteness and accuracy, in his aoeount of Hampshire (Beauties of England, rol. Ti.)> considen 
the windows as distinctly marked to be the work of Edingdon, because the trefoils in ereiy 
eompwrtment, both inside and ovtslde, instead of being cnsped are cordMed or heartrahaped^ 
•od accompanied with certain foliated carvings, which have been imitated by bishop Pox at th« 
«ut end of the church. The same ornament appears In the church of Edingtoo, Wilt*, widely 
was built by this bishop in the pfaK:e from which ho derived his name. This is n comhomtifn 
dKumstance, which seems fully to justify Mr. BnyleyH conclusion, " that the wh<4e, or neatly 
■the whole of the west ftont, roust be considered as the work of Edyngton ; and though not so 
heantifully proportioned as some other parte af tht cathednJ, Is yet «aMCute4 la A style highly 
creditable to his tasu aad iudgmeat.'* 
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appears, made bis pianades lighter, his windows loftier and narrower, 
having only three niuUions instead of four, and in other respects piirsaed 
bis own taste in completing the nave, without much regard to mathe- 
matical uniformity. His work, however, was not entirely a new 
erection, but a remodelling * ; as the original Saxon pillars may be 
traced, observes Mihier, '' not only at the steps leading to die choir, 
where there was a sufficient reason for not casing them, but aloft, 
amidst the very timbers of the roof on both sides of the nave^ through 
the greater part of its extent, corresponding to those in the transept. 
The pointed arches also between the columns of the first story have been 
formed within the circular ones of the Snxon second story. These 
facts o£Fer an explanation of the excessive massiveness of the columns, 
it being necessary to case the Saxon pillars with Gothic clusters." 
The west front, nave, and choir being now finished chiefly in the 
pointed style of architecture, the eastern part, from the tower to the 
low aisles, said to be built by de Lucy, still retained their original Saxon 
features f ; these it was deemed necessary to remove, and it is con- 
jectured that if bishop Fox had lived longer (he died in 1528), he 
would have operated in like manner on the tower and transept. Per- 
haps the circumstanee is not to be regretted ; and however defective the 
cathedral may be in point of uniformity, it excels in variety, while it 
exhibits a characteristic trait of exterior ornament with a good genuine 
old English heart. In addition to the lady chapel finished by Fox at 
the east end of the cathedra], prior Siikestede about the same time 
annexed to its eastern extremity a chapel or sanctuary, and altar about 
fifty-six feet in length, and containing three spacious windows crowded 
with ornaments, and other parts besmeared with devices of the founder. 
Did our limits permit, we should here describe some of the interesting 
monuments which abound in this cathedral. On entering the nave, the 
chantry of Wykeham { appears under the fifth arch of the south aisle. 

* Prior Thomat of St. Swithin** says, Uiat Wykeham *' a ftindamentfs nptravit ac etiam 
ff«ROwei<** ecclesiam. Lowth, App. Life of Wykeham. Chaiindler is more definite ; " corpaa 
diets ecdeslv cum duabos alts it omnibus fenestris vitreis, a magna occidental! fenestra caipi- 
tali usque campanile a fiinde usque ad summum de novo rtparadt, & voltas in dsdcm, opera 
curloao, constituit.** Angl. Sacr. ▼. ii. In addition to this historical eridence, there it also 
demonstrative proof that the style of architecture only was altered by Winford, as some recent 
•Itermtions in the Sljfpe or passage on the south side of the cathedral, occasioned Uie removal of 
part of a wall or buttress a4}oining the west door» and leading to the Close, when the Saxon 
ornaments, billet, and circular mouldings were exposed to view, and are still to be seen. 

t At the east end of the cathedral there are some indications of its baring originally bees 
circular, a circumstance not noticed either by Milner or Brayley. It is probable that the eastern 
termination of the Saxon church was semicircular, although not particulariy specified by the 
chronidert. It would appear that such forms are of great antiquity, all men prefering circular to 
angular figures } and even In the South Sea islands, among the savage Otaheiteans, we find the 
houses of the chiefs have an oval figure. See Tumbull's Voyage round the World, 4to. 1813. 

t " The marble figure of this great man," observes Milner, <* is dressed in the complete 
(popish) episcopal costume of mitre, crosier, gloves, ring, cope, tunic, dalmfitic, alb, lUidali, 
Itc. «hlch of lau have been property gilt and coloured.** 
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Nearly oppbsite to it is tbe very curious old foot * in the north aisle^ 
which has occasioned much controversy^ and nourished more supersti* 
tion. Advancing towards the choir we previously come to the steps under 
the ancient rood-loft f, with the tomb and chantry of bishop £ding« 

* The font in this cathedral has attracted very anusual attention, and puzzled antiqxuuiea 
txtremely. Dr. Milner tuppoBes he has at length solved the conundrum, and explained die 
hieroglyphical flgures on its sides, by means of the Golden Legends of saints and the Saruin 
Breviary. Two sides, the north and east, of this font, are very similar to that in Lincoln. It 
it covered on the top and four sides wiih rude carving ; the ornaments on the top and two side* 
consist of Saxon aigaag, pelleU, &c. with doves, emblematic of the Holy Ghost (similar to what 
are seen on ancient Christian monuments in the catacombs at Rome), which appear breathing 
into phials supposed to contain the two kinds of sacred chrism used in baptism. The .dove la 
represented in various attitudes, with a salamander, emblematic of Are, in allusion to the bap- 
tism in Mat. ill. 8. The other two sides are more curious, and have been generally supposed to 
represent the history of Birinus, and his voyage to England. Under this impression the anti- 
quity of this font was carried back to the seventh century. Dr. Milner now offers another and 
more plausible conjecture. Baptism by immersion, hfi believes, was in use till the tenth cen- 
tury, and was performed in a bath, called a baptistery, being a building distinct from the chttrch» 
and consequently this font, which is calculated only for aspersion, cannot be of an older date } 
nitres were not used as episcopal ornaments before the tenth century, although something 
approaching their Agure, or that of a rude crown, appears on the head of the priest, with his 
crosier, in this piece of sculpture. The most distinct human flgures on this font, are the eflSgy 
of a bishop, four other persons, a child, and a Saxon church on the south side i two of the per- 
sons have joined hands, another holds a bird, the fourth has extended arms covered with a robe, 
and the child is sitting. On the west side are two effigies of a bishop, a crescent-like boat with 
three persons, a child lying flat, two recumbent, one erect, three recumbent heads, and a man 
•landing with an instrument like the helm of a boat, raised up in the manner of an ax for 
striking. These characters are supposed by Milner to represent the miracles of St. Nicholas, 
bishop of Mjrra, in Ly ria, the patron of children, and the hymen of the papal theogony, whose 
altars remained entire In France during all the horrors of the revolution. The flrst act of Nicho- 
las, in which by the way there is nothing miraculous, was his giving money to a nobleman in 
'distress, who was tempted to make a traffic of his daughters. Nicholas was rich, and being 
pleased with the damsels, left them purses of gold every night in their bedchamber, with which 
'they obtained husbands. This incident, bishop M. thinks, is commemorated on the south 
side of the font, where the father is represented as thanking Nicholas, his daughters having got 
married, and the church appearing in the distance. The next is Nicholas's voyage to the Holy 
Land, when he was threatened with shipwreck ; but being more wise and powerful than St. Paul, 
he appeased the storm, and avoided the apostle's fate. At Alexandria he cured the sick } but his 
chief gloiy, after procuring husbands to the three fair sisters, was that of saving the lives of 
three young men condemned to death in Myn, by his speedy arrival just at the moment the 
executioner had raised the ax to chop off their heads. The last incident supposed to be here 
represented, is that of a miracle performed by Nicholas long after his death. A childless noble- 
man prayed to St. Nicholas for a son } this good generative god, as his votaries well know, is 
not deaf, and he gave the man his prayer, for which be was to receive a gold cup in return. Tlie 
cup was made, but as the son was living, and the vow forgotten, he thought to give Nicholas an 
'inferior one. Another cup was made, and the nobleman set out on his voyage to Myra, with 
his son and the second cup, to present it to Nicholas i but the boy and first cup both fell over 
the vessel into the sea, and the defected father proceeded to Myra, where he repented and 
prayed, when to his greatjoy and astonishment his son vrith the cup came walking into the 
church \ Hence the reason of the child lying at the end of the boat. Such are the eastern romance* 
which are enlisted to explain the sepulture of this celebrated font. Part of these scenes would 
■ Apply equally well to St. Clement, who was drowned in the sea with an anchor tied to his neck, 
and which turned into a magnificent church and altar under the water. At the place also where 
this holy man expired, the sea becomes dry seven days every year, and allows the people to 
vralk in to worship at his altar, which is at other times covered many fathoms with vrater. Am 
to the age of the foot, Mr. S. Caite thinks it uncertain, the monks not being interested in bap* 
tism, but in burying. (Archaeol. x.)— Rev. Mr. Denne (Id. xi.) supposes that Lincoln and Win- 
chestef had parochial altars or chapels, which accounts for their having fonts j and as the 
monks derived advantage from the baptismal chrism, the parochial clergy were ei^olncd to 
•apply it annually and pay the fee } but many of them were economical, and made it serve two 
or three yeara, although the remnant at the end of every year was ordered to be burned. 

t lu use is thus described by Milner. ** At the top of the steps leading to the chofr 
is the spot which was formerty covered by the pulpitum. This answen to the ambo in the 
' basilica of the primitive church, and was used for reading or chaunting the lessons of the 
' divine office, as iiketriae for containing the organ and the minstielsey In geneni, wiiich « 
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don on the sontb aisk. The entnmce to the choir is ohsthicted hj m 
modern pertittoo, justly reprehended by every spectator. The choir wnA 
ehancel having crypts under them are elevated some steps above the 
flooring of the nave and aisles. The cieling of the tower, which fbrnu 
part of the choir, is the work of Charles I. in 1634 j that of the 
chancel or presbytery is attributed to bishop Fox. The stalb in the 
choir are conjectured to be older than the nave, and are ornamented 
with finely-carved work, as fnisereria*, canopies, &c. The polpit is 
executed in cane- work, and bears the name of prior Silkestede ; oppo* 
site to it is a Corinthian episcopal throne. Behind the altar is the 
Stone screen already noticed : under the three arches on each side 
of the chancel are six mortuary chests, containing the bones of 
the Saxon kings, Kinigils, Adnlphos, Kenulph, Egbert, and Ed- 
mund. In rear of this altar-screen is an apartment, also enclosed 
with a screen on its east side, called a capitular chapel. This was the 
site of the magnificent shrine of Swithin, composed of gold, silver, 
and precious scones, and has been denominated by modem writers 
the Sanctum Sanctorum f. On the south side of this chapel is Fox's 
chantry ; and opposite to it b the last mausoleum of the papal bishops ; 

^nied Uie choir bdoir. Fmm Uie drciunatanoe of Uie leuont being here read, it to in some 
countries called the Jube (in consequence of beginning with the words Jwhe, Domim, Btc.) i and 
because a great cruciflx was always placed in the front of it towards the people, it has also 
obtained the name of the Rood. Loft. The rood or cruciAx» with the attendant figures of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and St. John tlie Evangelist, which formeriy stood here, were very precious 
as well for their antiquity as their Talue ; being the legacy of Stigand, and composed of th« 
precious metals. Beneath the crudflx, on the panpct of thU loft and the spondrils of the 
arches supporting it, the histories of the Old and New Testamenu were curiously carved, and 
beautified with colours. These being placed direcUy before the body of the people assembled 
In the church, formed a series of tMiracttre lanoiu, which were ligihU to the most illiteEate.** 
With respect to the iailradiM powers of these legible lessons, the writer of thU can speak 
fh>m personal experience. In the cathedral of Valencia, in Spain, u a highly-finished rood- 
loft, where are some carvings of designs taken fVom the Bible histoiy ; but so very instmcttve 
are they, that few even of the officiating clergymen can tell to what they refer. It is ludi- 
crously absurd to suppose that Illiterate persons who cannot read, or if they could are not 
allowed to read, the Bible, can comprehend the import of sensible figures imagined fkom Divine 
Revelation. It should seem, however, as if papists themselves were conscious of their inutility. 
If not of their danger, as such sculptures are now rarely found in papal churches. 

* " That small shelving-stool," says MUner, ** which the seats of the stalls fonaed wfac|i 
turned up in their proper postilion, is called a Jtfissrtins. On these the monks and canons of 
ancient times, with the assistance of their elbows on the upper part of their stalls, half su|^ 
porfed themselves during certain parts of their long olBces, not to be obliged always to stand or 
kneel. This stool, however, was so contrived, that, if the body became supine by sleep, it 
naturally fell down, and the person who rested upon it was thrown forward into the middft of 
the choir. The present usage in this country is to keep them always turned down. In which 
position they form a horizontal seat, an indulgence that was very rarely granted to those who 
kept choir in ancient times." He must have very little knowledge of the human mind, and still 
less of the true nature of Christian worship, who can suppose any man capable of prqring |ji 
spirit and in truth, while he is thus suffering bodily uneasiness from a narrow seat, or any other 
buman device, to distract his attention. Had bishop Milner ever once attempted to raise up 
his mind towards Infinite Power and Goodness, he must have found his total inability under 
such circumstances. He may, indeed, have commanded his tongue and lips, but not his miad 
and iieart one entire minute in an irksome situation. 

t This term seems tn have electrified the historian of Winchester, infiamed his snperstitio«« 
and ended by an explosion in Greek, with which he is little acquainted- ** He is not at home 
on classic ground*'* Qnut* B«r. No. 0« Sfc hiiniiiaterpretatioB of blahop Andrews' epitay^ 
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that of the roasting Gardiner, whose bones '' are handled and thrown 
about every day in the year/' as a standing memorial of the fate of 
the wicked even in this world*. To the east of the capitular chapel is 
de Lfucy*s tomb. It appears probable that the similarity of the name 
Liucy to Lfucius gave rise to the notion that it was also the sepul* 
chre of the latter. In the western end of this part are the Holy Hole^ 
and the tomb formerly supposed to be Swithin*Sy but now deemed to 
be that of Silkestede ; east of these are the chantries of cardinal Beaufort 
and bishop Waynflete ; and still farther east is the lady chapel with 
its stalls and paintings f ; on the south-west side of it is Langton*t 
chantry and on the north-west the Guardian Angel chapel. In the 
north aisle and north end of the transept there is little to arrest atten- 
tion. In the south end of the transept were two chapels^ with the cale- 
factory and dormitory of the monks, adjoining the eastern cloister. 

We have now passed the era of the glorious reformation, when 
the building or rqiairing of churches, the erection of magnificent 
chantries and luxurious mausoleums, the endowments of altars, the 
burning of lamps, the multiplication of images, and the accumula- 
tion of legacies for perpetual masses and prayers for the dead, have 
ceased to be the saviours of souls, the ladders by which the most 
wealthy and most wicked soonest attained the highest heaven. From 
the downfal of the Saxon church, the prototype of the present esta- 
blishment, may be dated the ascendancy of popery in this country, and 
from that period till the reformation the idols of Moloch usurped the 
altar of the living God. The restoration of apostolic faith '* overthrew 
the idols, removed the high places, and destroyed the graven images.** 
This however was not effected without violent resistance -, and the bloody 
reign of Mary and her mitred executioner, Gardiner, evinced at once 
the extremes of virtue and vice in our country. We might then see, as 
a Spanish historian has well observed, " talents overcome, torrents of 
blood shed in the most barbarous and cruel manner, virtue persecuted 
and sacrificed, and injustice triumphant {." Happily the moral picture 
since the re- establishment of true religion amply consoles us for the 
horrors accumulated on the innocent and beneficent reformers. Yet, 
however great may be the force of truth on some occasions, it has not 
been able to shield the Protestant bbhopt of Winchester from the 

« We admire Uie oatunl wiih of blehop MIliMr, wh» invokee the lepaltan of Gediner'e 
tenes In the words of Horace for Archytat. Bot whUe we raapect the foke of humanity let u« 
not abuM Justice i we most not foifet fay whose means Wdley, Latimer, Itc wanted a sepulcbie s 
by whbee contrirance *< Their ashes flew,— No marble tells us whither.*' 

t This place seems to be similar to the ^KrfMpo^ta, or worship of Ctntt the novrisher of 
Bortals, amonf the Greeks. See Maiiolatria or Maiy-worsbip condemned, Luke xi. 9j, w. 

t " Los talentoe malofrados, los lasos de hi sangre lotos del modo mas barbaro y mas tU» 
In vircud pereeguida yteciiflcada, la iiyuiticia triunfintc" QulAtann'i LIth, 
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WINCBBSTEH CATfiEDRilL^ HANTS. [a. D. 181S. 

fctocioos lib«ls of Milner, nearly all of wbom (about twenty-one from 
the reformation to the present day), have l>een traduced in some 
respect or other by this papal bishop and politician. It was, indeed, 
natural that the dissolution of Switbin's priory should excite his Ire ; 
but Kingesmeil, the forty- first and last prior (since its origin in 970)« 
shares his abuse for becoming the first Protestant dean of the cathedral 
in 1539. Sioce that period its bishops and deans have been distinguished 
at least for their talents and learning, however superstitious bigots may 
vainly seek to decry their superior virtues and Christian piety. It is» 
however, the duty of historians to be impartial ; and had we discovered 
in Protestants those gross deviations from rectitude, or even weakness, 
.which so repeatedly occur in the lives of monks, cardinals, and popes, 
they should not have passed unnoticed. We wish not to speak evil of 
digniUes, still less to ascribe turpitude where it is possible to f)e inno- 
cent. We regret the necessity of using in the nineteenth century the 
tame language as our enlightened reformers did in the sixteenth; but 
idolatry is still predominant, and too many self-called Protestants begin 
to til ink it harmless. We should rejoice if the facts stated in this brief 
•ketch tend to disabuse even one individual of this fatal error. 

DIMCNSIOHS OP THE CATHEDRAL. 

Extreme lenfth from westtoeMt 5M feet; breadib from north to Math 908. K AYE 351 
feel Innir, 86 broHti, iocludinff tlie iiis)r». Mn<l78 hiyh. CHOI K. 138 feet loiij^, 40 broad, uid tna 
Mme hrik hi ks the. navr. CH A>j CBL g^ fe«C lonir. VK AKnE PT 2UB feet loog. The Liidy Chaiicl 
is fldfi-ei loDg ; theClouter* weie 179 iu Iftngtli «ad tlie luuue in brcHdth. 

DISCRIPTlOir OF THE PLATES. 

Pbfe 1, Exhibits the great West Doorway, through which appear the columiu and groining of 
the nave, the eastern window of the choir, and the stone screen at the back of the altar. Tbe 
- Grecian partition which separates the nave ftmn the choir is omitted. 

Plate ft. West Front and great West Window, which oontuns some richly-stained glass, with 
tbe doors into the nave and aisles, and the open gallery over them, said to be originally 
designed for the convenience of the bishop in his pontificals, when attended by his dergy, ta 
give his blessing on certain occasions to the people assembled in firont, or to absolve them 
fh>m any censure which they had incurred. The beauty of the fine towers on each side of the 
window is greatly impaired by the clumsy square buttresses. 

PUtu 3. A North>west View, shewing the north transept and part of the nave j there is aa 
entrance to the transept under a low arch ; the shafts of the columns supporting it are nearly 
covered with earth j immediately within is an apartment separated fh>m the rest of the tian* 
sept, and used aa a workshop by masons and others. 

PUtte 4. A distant Prospect of the cathedral, including the pictnresque ruins of Wolvesey castle, 
which form the foreground. The origin of this memorable palace. Is ascribed to Kinigils sod 
Cenowalch, and said to have been repaired and enlarged by bishop Henry de Blois in i IS8. 
King Edgar imposed it as a tribute on Lndwall, a Welsh prinue, to find him 900 wolves' hesdi 
every year, and deposit them with the bishop, at his palace in Winchester, which hence 
derived the name of Wohatf. After paying this tribute three years, he was unable to procure 
any more wolves' heads, either by hunting in his own territories, or by purchase in any other 
part <^ the island. Thus were these animals extirpated, and our woollen suple protected. 

Plate ft. Represents the north-east of the building with the Lady Chapel and saactuaiy, contain- 
ing the north windovrs of the Guardian Angel chapel, fcc. 

Plate 0. A south view uken ftt>m the dean's garden i part of the deanery library appears in front. 

Plate 7, Pourtrays the south side of the nave and vrest side of the south transept, with the «^ 
or arched passage leadipg firom the cloisters to tbe east of the building. 

Plate 6, Shews the Interior of the north transept } in the upper stoiy are seen the flaxon arched 
passages or trifaria in the wall. This transept is now in so ruinous and degraded a atate that 
the public have lately been denied access to it. Formerly the vralls were decorated with paiift- 
Ings, and it still retains traces of iu primitif e magniftceaoe. 
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1107 


GeoAr> 11. 
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Eustacbiua 


1114 


I^^^h 


1120 


Geoffry HI. 


ns6 


ItilCnlph 




Kobertl. 


1130 


Robert 11. 


1136 



William Kinf:8mell, 
laat prior ^of St. 
Swtthin'tandftnit 
dean 1540 

Sir Jobn Mason 1549 
Ednrand Steward 1 553 
Jobn Warner 1559 

Franeia Newton 1565 
John Wataon 1570 



WINCHESTER. 

BISHOPS. 

Renulf 1006 

BritfawoM 1006 

Et»ne o^ Eadsfine 1015 
Alwin I03S 

Stiifand 1047 

Walkelin or Wal- 

cbelm 1070 

^aeant Ttn Yean. 
William Giffiard 1107 
H. de Bloia Blesenaia 1 1 29 

Vatmnt Tkrte Ymtb, 
Ridiard Tbclivins, 

TocMffieorMore 1 174 
God. de Lncy 1189 

Sir P. de RupibttS* IS05 

Faeant Five Yettr$. 
William de Raley 1344 

Vacant 1349-60 
Ethelmarf 1360 

Jobn of Exeter, Ox- 

on or Gervase % 1963 
Nicholas EUentis 1368 
John de Pontys 1383 
Henry Woodlock 1905 
John Sandall 1316 

Regin. Asser 1330 

Jobn Stratford ( 1333 
A.deOrltonorTarl- 

ton 1333 

WilUam Edlofdon 1346 

PRIOE9. 

Walter L 1171 

Jobn 1175 

Robert III. 1187 

Roger 1314 

Walter II. died in 1339 

Andrew 1340 

Walter III. 1343 
J. de Caleto or Chans 1 347 

William de Tantott 1349 

Atidmw 11. 1396 

Ralph Rusacl 1^65 

Valentine 1365 

John lie Diireville 1276 

Adam de Farnham 1379 

W.deBasyiif;!. 1384 

W. de Biisynic H. 1984 

Henry Wodelock 1395 

DEANS* 

Law. Humphrey 1580 

Martin Heton 1588 

George Abbot 1599 

ThommMoreton 1609 

John Youns: 1616 

Alexander Hyde 1660 

William Clark 1665 

Richard Mepgot 1679 

Jobn Wiekart 1693 



William Wykeham 1367 
H. Beaufort, (card.) 1404 
Wiiliam Waynfleet 1447 
Peter Conrtney 1480 
Thomas Lan^ton 1493 
Richard Fox 1500 

T. WoUey» (card.) 1539 
Stephen Gardiner 1531 
John Poynet 1550 

John White 1556 

Robert Hurne 1560 

John Watson 1580 

Thomaa Cow per 1 583 
William Wickham 1595 
William Day 1595 

Thomas Bilson 1597 

James Munta^^ue I6I6 
Lane. Andrews 1618 
Richard Neile 1637 

Walt. Curie 1633 

Vacant Ten Yearn. 
Brian Duppa I66O 

George Mforley 1663 

P. Mews 1684 

Sir J. Trelawney, bt. 1707 
Charles Trimnell 1731 
Richard Willis 173^ 

Benjamin Hoadley 1734 
John Thomas I76I 

Hon. Br. NofiTH 178I 



Nic. de Tavente 
Richard de Eiiford 
Alexander Heriard 
John de Merlow 
W. de Thudden 
Hu|rh de Basyni^ 
Robert de Rudbone 1384 
Thomas Nevyle 1394 
Thomas Sbyrburne 
William Aulton 
R. Marlborough 
Robert West^cate 
Thomas Hunton 
Thomas Silkesttde 
Henry Brock 
W. Kin^mell 
( Resigned in 



1305 
1309 
1333 
1349^ 
1361 
1361 



1444 
1447 
1457 
1470 
1499 
1534 
1536 



William Trimnell 
Charles Nay lor 
Zac^ariah Pearce 
Thomas Cheyney 
Juna. Shipley 
Newton Ojfle 
Robt. Holmes 

ThOS. RlvNNBL 



1724 
n99 
1738 
1747 
1760 
1769 
1804 
1805 



* Be wished to Mbe the piards of the cwtle \n Defiset to murder their prisoner, Hubert 
de Buigh; chief justlciaiy, &c. to John mA Hen. III. t Henry ill.'s half-brother, bat neter 
oonMcnted. ' t At hU deatli Rlcbaid More wm elected, bat vet ulde by tke aichbUhop* 

§ TrantlaUd to Caatarbaiy. 
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INDEX TO WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

••• The UaUc UUert imdUaU the prnga wuwked mt the ^•tt0m of tke left tidt f 
Mw, (m) (k) ife, amd the ktUr H./or note. 

Amflum, fight id, Uimij attributed, h N. s 
vtwn IjMtitBUd, ib.— Aichitectt, BritUh, in 
the third cnitaiy, c N.' — Anphibalias, a 
doalc, metamorpboaed into a pafMl taint, the 
catliediBl dedicated to it, dj vonliipped, ib. 
K.~Agilbeft, a French intrig«er,/j conld not 
•peak Sason,/.— ArclMa, pointed, progrcaa of, 
i^AaibOkWhai,BN. 

Britiah netropolitan Mca, e. — Bnildinga, 
tazon and Nonnan, differ only in dimeotiona, 
c N.— Britons fttrniaiied tlie irat Chriatian 
king and Chriatian emperor, a proof of their 
•aperior intellecta, d N«— Birinna, hia adven- 
torea, c ; hit miracicfl ezpoaed by the Qaarteriy 
Bcriewer, ib. N. j dedicated Winchester ca- 
thedral,/} liis corpse r e uwi fyed to Winchester, 
ib. — ^Brinstan, lood-tounding miracle wrought 
by, k N.— Braylcy, Mr. detcribes Edingdon*t 
building, contrary to Milner, I N.— Bi^tism, 
by immertioo, nsed till the ttnth century, • 
M.— Bishops, list of, r. 

Church, Christian, in Winchester since UO, 
•} fabaloos extent of, ib.-43ifistianity early 
cetablished in Britain, « j not dangerooa to the 
Btmian goverament, h, — Caractacus, who, a,— 
Carte prQudiccdly denies the eariy propagation 
of Christianity in Britain, aN.— Conaccraiion 
of Winchester gave no authority to the pope, 
c— Cenowalch, apoatatises, e. •— Ch&cheater, 
aee of, taken from that of Winchester, g^- 
Crypto, described, k N.— Circular, a form of 
building adopted, eren by savages, in early 
ages, m N.— Chrism, baptismal, adnmti^eous 
to the monks, m M.— Chair, Grymbald*s, su- 
perstitious notion of, k N.«-Chancel, or pres- 
bytery, deling of, o.— Corporal, what, cN. 

Denewolf, the swine-heard, tradition of, ez> 
plained, g N.~Dnnstan's cmelty defended by 
Milner, & N. } his conduct unpardonable, ib. 
—Dimensions of the cathedral, 9.— Deana, 
litt of, r. 

Education, Roman catholic, destroys the 
intellect, e N.— Ethelwolf, bishop and king, 
had children, yet praitad by Milner, g-.—Bm- 
Au, queen, tale of her passing the ftery ordeal, 
for a criminal intercourse with bishop AU 
wyn. i N. 

Font described, «} in parochial chnrches, 
ib. N.— Figures, carved, of no nae for instnic- 
tion to the illiterate, e N. 

Oibbon*s motives for denying Christianity 
in Britain, cN.} admits the savagcness of 
Maximian, dN.~Orimbald, only an Italian 
singer at Winchester, JbN.— Oardiner't bones, 
atjU uncovered, a standing judgment, p.— Gal- 
lery, west front, designed for the bishop to give 
benedictions, 9. 

Haggit, answer to Milner on Ooth. arch, c 
N.— Hierachy, first Christians retained that of 
the pagan Flamines, c— Hedda, an Ignorant 
prdate, /.—Hock-tide aports, what, k N.— 
Hall, air J. adopts the notion of freemasons 
being the architects of Europe, IN.; Us 
wicker work addrested to the fancy, and not 
the judgment, ib. 

Jutet, origin and character of, d N.— Jube, 
what, o N.— Idolatry still prevailing, must be 
censured, as It was at the reformation, 9. 



of, e. 

Lndos, the fint Christian king, a s profanUe 
tndition, «; emneoualy taid to found m 
chttiches, »i his life doubtful, d N«~Legates» 
their conduct, « N. 

Monasteries, falsely said to be erected, t.— 
Martyrs, papal, anonymous and imaginary, 4 
N.-oMiserere, what, oN.— Milner, rejccti the 
tale of monks, in the seooad cent, b } a papal 
bp. acknowledges Csbnlous saints, d N. $ tiaeea 
the origin of the Sooth gaxons, e N. ; rdatea 
the tale of Birinus, ib. , enoneously supposes 
the Saxons and French nsed the same lan- 
guage,/ N.j his nomeroos chronok^cal er- 
rors, ib. ; endcavoun to support papal snpre- 
macy, kV. ; his healhenith prusesof pictnres, 
kV.', describes the supposed history of the 
Cant, a N.) ignorant of the true nature of 
worship, and of Greek, oN.; Ilbds the pra* 
testant prelates, 9. — Mitres, when intro- 
duced, bN. 

Nicholas, bp. of Myra, the papal hymen, 
his marvellous story said to be represented on 
the font, sN. J p«wt appUcaUe to Clemeng 
ib«— Normans, origin of, g. 
Opus Bomannm, Saxon bidlding, e. 
Pownal 00 Roman and British architecture, 
e N. — Ploughshares deposited in the west 
doister, d N.— Pope, appeals to, when coqip 
mcnced, i N.— Pictures of infinity, all aborthe 
eflbrts of impiety, AN.; those of Christ rais- 
ing Laxarus improperty substituted for the 
credence table, ib.— Pulpitum, what, « N.— 
Popery, rose on the ruins ot the Saxon church* 
p i its atrocities under bloody Mary, ib. $ 
again assumes distinction among protest- 
ants, 9. — Hates, description of, 9<— Prion, 
lUtof,r. 
Qninthdin, king, converted, e. 
Rudbome, a monk and fabulous historian* 
ft. N.— Review, Quarteriy, No.<l, on ancient 
temples, cN.; No. 11, on Saxwi ornaments, 
k N.— Rood-loft, described, « N. s in Valen- 
cia, ib.— Reformatimi overthrew the idols, p. 

Sanctuary, privilege of instituted, ft N. ; 
Scou, builders with wood, c N.— Serte*s New 
Defence, &c. e N.— Swithtn, the god of rain* 
compared to the Grecian one, g N. ; bis pri- 
nue nocturnal amours, ib. — Screen, absurd 
gtedan one. It N.— Saxon archlt. omamts. not 
aeen on the continent, kV.', Saxon work still 
exitting in this cathedral, ai.— Sanctnm Sanc- 
torum, what, o. 

Tower, fhll of, incompatible with the Nor- 
man statemenu, k. 

Vases, funerary, 111 placed in the andent> 
atone screen, k N. 

Winchester, origin of the name, a; place 
where the Norman iMued his most grieroua 
measures, i.— Walkelin, reputed builder of the 
cathedral, i ; swindled the king, ib.— Wyke- 
bam*s chantry, laj his costume, ib. N.— 
Worship, impracticable, when sluing uneasy, 
o N. } of Mary condemned, p N.| of forrign 
ddties not permitted by the Greeks withont 
an express decree, g N.— Wolves destroyed; 9. 
— Wolveaey castle, plate 4 » origin of ita 



JTrraia.— P. g, note *, line i, for " conclUebat amida,'" read "coodllabat aaricw."— p.n, nou *, 
1 ith line from bottom, for '* sepulture** read ** sculpture.**— p. p, note *, 1st line, for ** Oadl* 
»er*ft*> read «« Oardium**.**-^. f, lut Una but two« for " trlfarlaP' ztad ■^ triforta.'* 
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l^N CHESTER CATHEIDIRAX, . 

Shatring the jroiru/ig of the Hoof. 



I 



2-Ortal West Door. 

• S^OaJlay for Minstrds ,__^,._-_ 

4 -Tomb & Chantry of TTTaf Wt/hshdm 

S dndent Font , 

e^B^Edm^tons Tomb Jh Ckm^tru 
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J2LChapels.. , . 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUmES 



CATHEDRAL CHURCH AND SEB 



•F 



Wiomiittt. 



Tflt diocett of Worcester * it of Saxon origin ; but at what period 
the city was foanded, or blessed with the Christian faith^ cannot now 
be ascertained. Efery circumstance in its history tends to prove that 
it mnst have beeil the seat oi Roman art, although no direct historical 
recotd of the fact now remains to shew it. A British church existed 
here long before the conversion of Wolfere^ king of Mercia> to 
Christianity, bnt it did not become an episcopal see till about 680 
(Heming says 670, ftnd Godwin, with more probability, 679), when 
Sthelred, king of Mercia, at the instance of Osric his viceroy, concur- 
red with ardibishop Theodore in esUblishing a bishop of the Wiccians 
in Worcester. Tadfrid was nominated to the new see, but dying be- 
fore hit consecration, Bosel was consecrated by Theodore. This pre- 
late found a church in Worcester, dedicated to St. Peter, which he 
adopted for his cathedrei, and which in the next century was com- 
monly called St. Mary's f. Saxulf, bishop of Lichfield, it sup- 
posed to have been the founder of St. Peter's church. But of this 
establishnMnt very little is known, nor do we find any notice of either 

* StymologlatB bave not agreed retpecting the origin of lu name. By Nennlni It is writ- 
ten Cmtr Omanmgon, tapposed to be the Brannogenindi of ^oleikiy. Carte derives tti ancient 
appeUailan Hnloca and the Utln Wiccia, ttom the Britifh HafcA, a hog i the people were adled 
Huiodi and Guiocil, orJngantes, according to Whitaker, who alio tiaccs the Ordo-Vicrs to 
" the honodrsble Vices, ot Oneat Halcdi )*• the latter possessed Wales, and were the conquered 
of the Worcester Haicdl. The ComaTtt succeeded, and were called Wigantes. By the Saxons 
it WM adled Wepgtec-ceaster, Wegeoma-ceaater, and Wire-ceatter. According to Camden's 
icmark on Joseph of Bxeter, tbe latter mum was derived flrom the forest of Wire i bnt Mr. 
Oreen observes, that this forest is too remote, and Is also In part of Shropshire. A ootempo- 
laty writef. If r. J. N. Brewef, oferiooUng these observations, eapresses his surprise •* that 
nobody has ev«r snppoeed ii possible that the forest of Wyre may have extended to tbe south- 
ward, or Severn's banlcs, and that Wire-cestre may have signlflcd the camp or castle of the 
Wyre." Tiria InganloBa eo^}aetnre«aa beforeaide» and answered. The Wlrseesler of the Snomi- 
day Book was probably derived from Wlgora or Wlgiaoester, and this again from Wic-wnr- 
cester, the dty of the men of WIccia. The derivation of Camden from Wic or Wiches, the 
salt*spri*g«, seems untenable. Wlgn-dme, signlfyidg the warrioi's lodge wHH tlie Buions, pro- 
bably gave birth to Wigema, Wlgrabester, Wigolnceaster, WIreeester, and Worcester. 

t '< The chnfch of St. Feter, In Worcester, it ia moat probable, waa built of stone^ aa it 
v»BS Mill hi being in the time of St. Wulstan, who sometimes kept his midnight vigils in IL 
(Angl. laat. II. M7). When of by whom it wda demollahed wt have no acoouot. It Is even un- 
eertain whete It staod.*'->Grtfn. 
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charch or see till 743, when St. Mary*8 church is mentioned in a 
charter of king Ethelred. During this period oar prelates lived in a 
manner approaching somewhat to the simplicity and voluntary piety 
of the apostolic ages. They were influenced by no fantastic rules of 
mechanical devotion^ no capricious regulations of some vain indivi- 
dual^ who sought his own reputation more than the glory of God^ and 
the welfare of his fellow men. The bishops, at least in the first ages 
of the Anglo-Saxon church, were truly the heads of the clergy, and 
the fathers of the people -, the clerks or members of their cathedrab, 
who performed the regular service, were called their family, and they 
lived in a cenobitic manner in the vicinity of the cathedral. The 
bishops bad also the superiotendance of ail the congr^^ted bodies of 
the faithful in their diocess» and they exercised these functions often 
with truly paternal solicitude, profound wisdom, and enlightened zeal. 
Were not men so prone to error and change, it would be impossible to 
believe that such rational establishments could have ever degenerated 
into such stupid idolatry in the course of a few centuiies after. All 
general measures respecting the church were regulated by synodal de- 
crees i these synods were gradually abolished as the popes gained as- 
cendancy. At such assemblies, the bishop of the diocess always pre- 
sided, and their discussions contributed very materially to diffuse prac- 
tical knowledge among all classes of the people, both clergy and laity. 
Hence the popes felt the necessity of extirpating them, as the surest 
means of arresting the progress of knowledge and unadulterated reli- 
gion. Bishop Wilfrith obtained one of those decrees for annexing the 
monastery of Wudiandun (now Wytbington, Gloucestershire) to bis 
see of Wigrincestre, after the death of its abbess. His successor Mil- 
dred, to whom it devolved, transferred it to lady ^tbelburga, the bead 
of a religious establishment in Worcester, on condition that both 
should, on her demise, become the property of the cathedral church 
and see in this city. Many grants and privileges of the Mercian mo- 
narchs and nobles to the convent of St. Mary have also been pre- 
served J but these papers are generally lielieved to be posterior fabri- 
cations, when monk-craft bad attained its climax. 

The weak and licentious king Edgar becoming the executor of his 
favourite Dunstan*s cruel and unnatural opinions, the cathedral esta- 
blishments * were now revolutionized, the experience of centuries con- 

* It has been nid that Worcester nuty bout of poMCsting one pope, four nintt, aefen lord 
high treMnrera, eleven archbishops, besides chancellors, lord presidents, kc. but it has incal- 
culably greater canse to be gfateful for having had the protestant mar^rs, bishops Latimer and 
Hooper. The former partkularly, who Ent taught us the use of the Bible in hit ever memora- 
ble ii^iinction to his clergy, " that ye and ereiyoneof you provydeto have of yonroime a Bole 
fiyble, yf ye can conveiiyenily, or at Icaste a Near Testament, boUi in Latin and Englishe," ice. 

(6) 
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temned^ and all the pious zeal and indefatigable peneTerance, which 
had even extended a knowledge of Christianity before civilization in 
our island^ were treated with the most malign ingratitude. £?en the 
talents and the labours of the great Alfred were no longer appreciated. 
The social and rational part of the clergy were every where expelled 
from their livings in order to support the ambitious or the fanatical ; 
and from this period we may date the origin of monkery, which after- 
wards wantoned in its abominations. Etlielwold, bishop of Win- 
chester, and Oswald of Worcester, were the aspiring coadjutors of 
Dunstan. These three prelates ruled the king and his kingdom. Ethel- 
wold was, like the archbishop, violent and precipitate ; he drove out 
the seculars instantly. Oswald was more cautious $ bis first manoeuvre 
was firequent attendance and performance of divine offices at the con- 
ventual church of St. Mary. This artifice attracted the crowd from 
the cathedral, and raised his reputation for extreme sanctity. With 
the multitude a name and semblance have always been sufficient, and 
accordingly Oswald's wishes soon superceded, in the minds of the vul- 
gar, the authority of the decalogue and the moral law. " He found 
a fit tool in Cyiisige or Wynsige, one of the clerks of his college ; 
this man he mad/e cyrcweard, or keeper of the sacred vessels, shrines, and 
records of St. Peter's church, in the room of ^thelstan ; to this he 
added the vicarage of St. Helen's, at that time a most lucrative bene- 
fice, having eleven parochial chapels dependant on it.** Like modem 
usurpers; Oswald endeavoured to insure the success of his measures by 
heaping * the riches plundered from the secular clergy on his followers 

* Ofwald** grants of lands to his fHends and Ikatora were ronflrmed by the king, and Im- 
poMd a kind of feudal tenure on them. According to Spelman, hit tenants were to perform all 
thedttUea of horsemen, pay all dues, and perform alt righu belonging to the church } swear to 
be in all bumble subjection to the bishop, as long as they hold lands of him } furnish him with 
horses, perform all the work about the steeple of the church, oasties, and bridges j fenee the 
bishop's parks, and furnish him with hunting weapons when he went to hunt i and, finally, 
they were to obey the bishop in all things as a sovereign lord, and after tlie expiration of three 
lives, the lands reverted to the bishopric. Hence we see that our prelate had no objection to be 
himself a secular baron, to hold 300 hides of land and two mitres, although he would not tole- 
rate a secular canon. During his thirty-two years prelacy in our see, and in conjuncUon with 
the archbishopric of York, be issued 70 such granu, disposing of igo hides of land. Two of 
these were given to persons who were distinguished. In ges, the archbishop gave to Oodlnge, 
a priest, three hides at Bredioot, and one yard-land at Oenenof^, and sev Ai acres of meadow at 
Tiberton, upon condition that he should be the amanuensis of Worcester see, and write all things 
that should be necessary to be inscribed In its registers. This Godinge performed with ability, 
and wrote nsany books for the see. The other grant was to his ftiithful man Alfstan, of one 
Manse at Ichington, Warwickshire, In 991 1 he was the father of St. Wulstan, one of our pre- 
lates, and like most of the married clergy in that and all subsequent ages, much more virtuous 
than the celibataires } he died a monk of this church. The number of seculars in this college, 
observes Green, at dlftrent times, may be collected from the signatures to the leases granted 
by the bishop and his venerable family. A provost, seven presbyters, and a deacon, assented to 
a grant of bishop Alhun in 949; a provost and 14 clerks composed bishop Werfrith*s family in 
87tand889; IS sign with bishop Koenwald in 954 ; Oswald had at first 18, when .two died, or 
were expelled} the addition of St. Maiy*s society, consisting of 10, augmented his number to 
9S. This was his complement between 9S9 uid get, when the sudden reduction of this n\imber 
proves that he bad expelled five or six. This sainted prelate of two mitres, howerer, war a 

(c) 
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md astirtuitt. " To Wulfgar, notbcr fcoll^te priest, he gave, in 
M9, the ehonk of St. Peter by the aonth wmll ; and for his life, end 
two lives efter his, the maiior of Betcohek. He thus found means to 
gaiii over so many of the canons, that no obstniction vras made to the 
surrender, which, in that year, Wynsige aseyrcwtard made of the keys 
of St. Peter*s cathedral to the monks of St Mary's for ever. Nay, 
ont of the eigbtosa sacniars, of whom the college consisted before^ we 
ind bat two (iBIfred and ,£lfstan) wanting in the subscriptions to 
bishop Oswald's diaiters in 977- .Alfred bad been a eoUcgiaa in the 
time of bishop Koenwald, and probaUy died in the interval between 
M9 end 977. Wynsige and four of the other clerks of the colkgt, 
actually submitted to the monachal discipline, and became r^ulan 
professed. The rest were permitted to keep their stalls, and obliged to 
acquiesce in being sobordinate officers to a society of monks." 

Our historians have generally believed, although the evidence is 
extremely defective, that according to the acts of bkhop Wulttan's 
synod, the cathedral church of St. Peter and its endowments were 
surrendered to the monks of St. Blary in 969, when the latter became 
the cathedral see of Worcester. In St. Peter*s church an episcopsl 
throne had been erected by Saxulf, the last of tlie Mercian bishops, 
who placed in it about 680 secular canons. The conventual church of St. 
Mary being too limited for the catbednd service, Oswald commenced 
the erection of a new church. To a prelate so opi^eot, possessing the 
revenues of two extensive sees, and so popular, this could be no very 
arduous undertaking. Tbe site of the new edifice was the chaft:hyanl 
of the deserted cathedral of St. Peter, and supposed to be tbe ground 
now occupied by the west end of the nave in the present churdh. lo 
988 Oswald finished the building, dedicated it to the Virgin Mary, and 
raised in it no less than twenty^eight altars ! Why he should have 
erected more altars than he had canons to read prayers does not appear. 
The plunder of the married presbyters of St. Peter's had continued se- 
veral years, but it was not completed till Oswald finished St. Mary*s, 
which henceforward became the cathedra! of Worcester, and con- 
tained, says Malmsbury, only regular Benedictine monks to the totd 
exclusion of the married clergy. According to Ueming, OswaU was 
accustomed to preach, like tbe first promulgators of tbe Christian 

graater moIntionUt than Wolsey or Henry VIII. and contniy to nil law and juitict hn dlsl». 
kerited the married clergy of teren diflbrent monaiterie* in the diocet* of Woiceater. To -r*^ 
the robbery, he procared the pope't aanction, instead of a synodal dcciee. The ^u nU aftef- 
wards forged charters of king Edgar to vilify the dcrks, aaaerting that they prcfemd their 
wives to their benefices. Oswald also had much less reason than Henry VIII. for soch conSs- 
oation of property } but the monks were much more cruel and unjust than the kingi the latter 
ftumanely provided a subsistence for the cloistered religious by pensions or llvinss, whUe the 
former dispossessed whole families, men, «omen, and children, tumins them out cither t» 
neg or starve i * 
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f«irh, to lai^ assemblies of people in the open air*, preTious to the 
erection of tbis cathedral cbiircb. As he resided chiefly here and yerf 
rarely at York, it was natural that he should construct a siunptuoiu 
stone edifice for bis see. The ridiculons tales and acts called miradea, 
attributed to him, are unworthy of* notice. But whatever may have 
been the character of bis cathedral, its divation was of no great ex- 
tent, as it was devastated by the sword and fire in 1041, when our city 
became the prey of Hatdicanute's savage soldiery. It is, however^ 
diftcult to believe, that such a stone building could be rendered incapa- 
ble of repair, or that public service, during forty years, was never 
after performed in it. Had it been a useless ruin, it is not probable 
that Wulstan H.f should have manifested so much feeling % on taking' 
it down to erect another. In 1064 this prelate laid the foundation of 
a new cathedral church, and finished it in 1069, with the monastery, 
which was called *' Monasterium S. Mariss in Cryptis (.** There is one 
cireomataDce respecting this new church, part of which still con- 
stitutes the choir and lady chapel of the existing building, that merits 
particniar attention. It was the custom in that, as well as in succeed- 
ii^ ages, to raise funds for building churches and monasteries by the 
sale of licences to commit crimes, which were softened down into 
the papal ddHmiination of nidulgences. But, to the eternal honour of 
WuUlan II, he despised such resources ; and to the utmost extent 

* On tfaCM ocoMJo— oor pwhle took hte •ttlloa naar St. Pmci's ckmcb, «t the croM iriiich 
■* was erected over the stone moQument of duke Wiferd and his lady Alta, who had been bene- 
laclon to UKt ehnrcb. The iMnnraent was deemed an admirable work of art, which waa taken 
down by arcbdeecon Alric^ in the time of Edward the Coiife«or, in order to enlarge the choir 
of at. Frter'a. Duke Wif^rd's monument seemi to haye been at the end of High^street | for at 
the dbtaiion of a mile Bonhwaid aoothcr ttone pile was erected with aimUar $calpture, which 
was called the White Stane, and gave name to a district or tithing without the dty, called Whit- 
stanea to this d^.* Stmveley and others have stated, that it was the custom of oar Christian 
ancestors, before chnfchw were built, to i«cach in any convenient area, in the open air, where 
crosses or crudlsces were erectod } hence they derive the origin of crosses in public places, and 
ohaervo that divine service waa pevfcvrmed at St. Ami's crosa, in London, a custom which wm 
oontinoed on special occasions till the reformation. The fact of preaching is unquestionable ; 
bat the invention of crosses la comparatively modem ; otiierwisc had the practice prevailed even 
so early as the time of Augustine, it is very improbable that such a gross misrepresentation of 
the CTudAxion, as nails being driven into our Saviour's feet, could ever have been tolerated, 
continiy to tliewell-hnown Soman mode of cmdfying in that age. 

t Tlw first Wulatan has been nicknamed the '< Beprobate,** bgr the monks } most prohabljr 
because he was too monrt and pious to tdleiato tlieir rapadty and iicentiousness, 

S It Is rccoided tiwt this worthy prelato wept wlien he saw the workmen demolish the ori« 
ginal church } and on being consoled wlUi tlie co«mon>place obaewation of imptovement, he 
replied, " 1 think Ihr otlierwise } we poor wre tches destroy tlie worlcs of onr fovefatbcn, only 
to get praise to oursdvee } that happy i^ of holy men InMw not how to bnlM stadely chundica, 
but under any roof they oftred the m s el v e s living temples onto Ood, and by thdr exampica ex- 
cited those under thdr care to do tlie same; bat we, on the contrary, neglecting tlie care of 
souls, labour to heap up stones.** 

I Tbis imme is by no means very delicate ; bat It ia mucb more so tluni many of the epi* 
thets attndied to Mary in Roman catholic countries, even In the pres e nt age. 

I Be aras bom at Long ichlngton, Warwickshire. His fhther*s name was JSfstan, bis no- 
ther^ Uigeva, wheace his own imme aras oompeonded into Wulstan. This couple, agreeable to 
tlM ftMliioQ of tlie age, separated; and the one became ■ monk and the other a nan, in 
Woreetter ooovenu. Wulstan himidf took tha h«Mt aod eider of a moAk ia tfaia cboica 
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oi his knowledge^ would never consent to effect even a good end by 
bad means*. 

Notwithstanding the restless spirit of innovation, and no less un- 
governable propensity of making good better, the principal part of St. 
Wulstan's church still remains. Its original plan was a simple cross, 
a form well adapted to allow great numbers of people to see and bear 
a speaker placed in the centre. Its principal entrance was at the wcat 
end by a vestibule or porch, which now forms the great or western 
transept. As no trace of an aperture appears in the walls of this 
transept, it is hence inferred that it must have formed the west front 
of Wulstan's fabric. " From this ante-tem{4e or narthez,*' observes 
the judicious Green, " of the original cathedral, the entrance to its 
nave (the present choir) was under the rood loft, where now the or- 
gan is placed. Two descents into the crypt were then open | the one 
under the present ascent to the north aisle of the choir, the stone stepi 
into which being still visible within it, and the other now in use, and 
remaining under the ancient ascent, through the great Saxon arch into 
the vestries on the south. This Saxon ardi, at the west end of the 
vestry, formed a collateral entrance into the cathedral, from the pre- 
sent great transept ; there was a corresponding arch on the north side 
leading to the ancient lodging of the sacrist. The limited ejLtent of 
this appendage, which never could have gone eastward beyond the 
first window of the north aisle of the choir, together with its situation, 
shew it to have been erected for a peculiar and select service f. The 
sacrist having the charge of the church and its furniture, this structure 
might he the repository of the sacred vestments and altar implements. 
A small stone balcony having glazed windows and a flight of stone 
steps within the wall, underneath which was a door of communication 
with the church, now closed up, are still visible between the entrance 
of the north aisle of the choir and its first window." From the obser- 
vations of Willis, Abingdon, and others, we may presume that Wul- 

fmm Mkhop Biihtmge, who ordained him deaicon and priest i hit progrcM ww nuter or 
guardian of tlie children, next chanter, then cyrcweard or treasurer, at length prior, and finaliy 
bishop. He was consecrated by Aidred of York, in consequence, lays Flor. Wigor. of archbi- 
shop 8tigand*s suspension. This architectural prelate being an RngUshman, and sever out of 
England in his life, could Itnow no models but such as his country contained. 

• It may also be recorded as a noble trnit in the moral character of our city, that the 
sale of indulgences seems never to have been practised here, as in other dioceses, neither by 
Wulstan nor by any other bishops, at least till the prelacy of John fiamet, who, in UM, 
granted forty days indulgence to those who prayed for the souls of the benefoctors of the cap 
thedral. Another proof of moral temperance is the fact that only one in 95 annually die. 

t The coiuecture that it ** might have servi^ as a vestiy for the bishop,'* U very improbable. 
Papal bishops usually vest in their own palaces, and did they not, it Is altogether incompatible 
with their dignity to go up and down stairs on such occasions, when they have to distribute 
benedictions with their hands by wholesale, as a farmer sows com by broad cast. It may have 
been an armory, the same as we still And in or near Danish churches. Oswald was of Danish 
o|igin» and nefkrly related to Odo of Caaterbuiy. 

. 
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Stan's cathedral had a central or principal tower> as it is recorded 
that the new one fell down in 1175, and two smaller ones, say the 
Worcester annals, were destroyed hy a storm in 1^2. 

The crypt or croft * furnishes the most unquestionable evidence of 
the great antiquity of this building ; its form is similar to the ancient 
Roman basilics, particularly that of Coustantine. Like the crypts of 
Canterbury and Oxford, its ornaments abound in grotesque figures. 
Along its eastern extremity is a series of ornamented arches below the 
lower tier of windows. Its extent is limited to the choir and its aisles, 
including the eastern transept and the two vestries on the south side of 
the south aisle of the choir. Many of the figures on the different parts 
of this ancient structure are decayed, or destroyed to make room for 
monuments. At the east end of the north aisle, a mitred devotee is 
represented kneeling, and offering a church on the altar ; above him in 
rear a dove is descending, while an angel is ready to receive his ofier- 
ing. This was probably designed either for Oswald or Wulstan 
himself. In the south aisle an angel is represented as instructing a 
devotee to build a church, the pious man afterwards gives his plan to an 
architect ; also, Christ sitting in judgment, the resurrection of the dead, 
and the wicked delivered over entering the mouth of hell, prefigured by 
a monster, i\ith capacious jaws open to receive his prey. " Respecting 
those sculptured figures,'* observes Mr. Green, " we find at the west end 
portion of the church, all of them directing their looks eastward, which 
may be considered as very strong evidence that the western extremity of 
Wulstan*s sanctum sanctorum was formed at this division of the present 
cathedral ; for it may be remarked, that all the other heads or masks, 
applied as ornamental brackeU, are made to look across the building at 
the opposite or corresponding head, among which are those of kings and 
bishops, but too similar to attract attention.*' Many of these '' cha- 
racters are well conceived and as well executed." The foliage on the 
capiuls is luxuriantly wrought, and the zigzag mouldings are neatly 
formed. A corbel table ornament, as it is sometimes called, is cariied 
round immediately under the parapet of the whole external eastern 
part of this building. It seems probable that the east end of the crypt, 
which contained many of the privileged altars, and particularly those 
reputed successful in depopulating purgatory, was a visible object in 
the original choir of Wulstan's church, and remained so till the age of 
bishop Giffard. At first the present choir was th^ nave having a crypt 
under it, and the part now called the lady chapel was the original 

* The Saxon croft» Gennan kniflt, and Latin crypta, are of the MOie importand oiigin, from 
nmwrm. Showld any one doubt this, he may conault the facU adduced hy profetwr Marsh, 

in hU admirable Horm Pektg'OB, and diMertation on the MoMc Digammf, which thia * -^ 

Chrittian and profound philoiopher haa nied for a veiy different purpuee. 
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dioif . In Um pert agct of Chrittiu worship the principal alter was 
at tha aait and, with tba hisbops throna tomawhat in the rear of it} 
but when the doctrine of traosubttaiitiation became general, and 
the host an object of adoration, which must be exhibited to the 
people* the high altar was then placed in the most oonspicnoue situa- 
tion. This was an act of compassion to the women, who were exdoded 
from the choir of the monks, and yet most see and worship a cup and 
wafer. By the erection of a transept at the east end of the choir thia 
purpose was obtained, or by removing the high ahar westward to the 
spot, where the cross aisles afbrded an open space for the adoring 
multitude. Hence we have a cause for the adoption of that seemingly 
prepostenMis and irrational plan, a double cross for churches. It does 
not appear that Wulstan* had any idea of such a thing as the lady 
chapel in his church ; and according to WiUu, it was not till June 
ISjKS, that Nicholas tbe sacrist ** adorned the church with tables of 
images placed on each side of that of the Virgin Mary.** About this 
period the wife of Joseph was stiled B^pna cteH or eotlamm, and the 
elergy had then vowed and sworn eternal antipathy to all living wo* 
men in order to husband the fervour of their devotion to a dead one. 

The cathedral of Worcester, like moat similar edifices, twice ex- 
perienced tbe desolating effects of fire*. The monks affirmed that Wul- 
stan prophesied this conflagration, and even de4!lared, that the tomb 
of the founder and the mat on which people kneeled before his shrine, 
were neither damaged nor even discoloured by the smoke, nor did any 
ashes fall on thein. Nevertheless one monk, two convent servants, 
and fifteen citizens perished in the flames, which took place June 14, 
1113. On this occasion the walls of the cathedral sustained little in- 
jury; but in April 17> IWi, the effecto of another conflagration wers 
more serious. 1 1 was some years after this calamity before the edifice was 
restored -, king John was buried in it ; but it was not till June 7, 1318, 
that, in the presence of Henry 111. and bif nobility, bishop Sylvester 
dedicated the cathedral to the Virgin Mary, the Apostle Feter, and 
Sts. Oswald and Wulstan ; '* the great altar was dedicated to St. 
Mary and St. Oswald, and the middle one to St. Peter and St. Wol- 
sten.*' The church being now re-edified on tbe foundation of Wul- 

* ThU good and gmt prelate, LaDftanc viahed todcpoM Merely beoaaie he oovld not speak 
Uie OalUc jargon of that age, and be must hare thared tbe fete of other Engtish prelates, bad 
be not evinced great firmness In resisting the iniquitous attempt, by depositing bis crosier only 
on the tomb of his deceased monarch and benefactor. When prior of the chnrdi between lost 
and lOOQ, he erected a bell-tower near the north end of the present eastern transept ; it was an 
octagon 61 feet In diameter, and 60 high, the walls being 10 thiclE. Afterwards this base was 
surmounted with a spire 150 feet high, covered with lead, whence it was called the leaden spire. 
This docheriom was taken down in 1647, when men thought they serfcd God by waging war 
■gainst slaaplas asd bells, awl lu mauvlaU sold fbr Cljl* «•• Srf. 
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atan*, the next bishops W. de Blois^ who consecrated' the bells of the 
leaden spire in \9M, determined to augment and improve it. In 1S24 
be laid the foundation of a new work or nave to the church, which was 
not very improperly called a front. Here we discover much architectural 
skill and address in adaptation. The two ends only of the west front 
(now western transept) were iijured by the lire. The west side o£ this piirt 
was supported by fl3rlng buttresses, one of which, attached to its external 
south-west side, may still be clearly traced, arising between the two 
first windows from which the south wall of the nave commences. Of 
its corresponding buttresses, on the north side, no appearance remains. 
" But we are attracted by the ingenaity of the architect in his manage- 
ment of the double buttresses within, similar in form and height to the 
one first mentioned. The shaft of the inner buttress on the south side 
has been transformed into the first or easternmost pillar of the nave, 
and the lower part of ks corve, arising from the capital, forms the 
western limb <^ the fint arch, from the apex of which it is continued, 
and intersects two arches of the first series of arcades above, and joins 
the south-west column supporting the tower, parallel to the spring of 
the transverse principal arch of the nave to the east. The shaft of the 
second or outer buttress, forming the second pillar, being curved in a 
parallel direction with the first, traverses both the lower and upper 
arcades, and joins ^ supporting column of the tower in a propor- 
tionably higher part. The corresponding buttresses on the opposite 
or north side are precisely similar, excepting that in the outer one, 
the lower part of iu curve, apparently discontinued over the second 
arch, is seen only to rise from the foot of the upper arcade over the 
first pillar, whence it reaches the supporting north-west column of tbe 
tower. In this manner were those lofty and projecting buttresset 
(originally on the outside of this west front of the ancient church), 
incorporated, and made a part of those noble ranges of columns and 
arches which form the magnificent nave of the present cathedral." 

There is yet another peculiarity in our cathedral, which has excited 
considerable speculation ; we mean the form and height of the two 

* In 1069, fofiy-eiflit y««n after Urn detraction ol 0s«aM*s chvicb, W«|«Un «MloMd St. 
Oswald's reUcs in a new •brine at tke expeoie of 79 tiWer narks. This as well as the former 
shrine. It is probable, was of the fortable kind, and brought forth on emergencies to iomi 
processions, and ward off any impending calamities. Whaterer may have been tbe mirscnkma 
InSoence of these relics in more ignorant times it is certain that the last service hut one to wWch 
they were called, did not add much to their imaginary repaution. In 1139, when the armgr oi 
tbe empress Maude attacked our city, St. Oswald's relics were carried from gate to giMe with all 
the musical powers of the <;hoir before them. The procession bowefer neither charmed nor 
frightened the assailants, who eagerly seised the occasion, when the citiaens trusted to ashen 
raUier than arms, stormed the city, set it on Are in many places, snd pluntisred it without 
mercy. It appears that an English letter of Heniy VI. was extant last ccntoiys in which that 
monarch requested tbe prioiy to flatter St. Oswald by a procession of his dust, lo send dowa 
some rain, a diy eaipedieut indeed, the issue of which hktuiy hai notraconM. 
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western arcbea of the nafe and aisles. Without enterio; into a minute 
detail of the ctrcamttaotial evidence, it appears unquestionable that 
these arches are really '* an authentic vestige of St. Oswald's cathe* 
dral,** and that bishop Blois first connected them with the eastern part 
of tbe building. The^ork of this bishop (as well as all subsequent re- 
pairs) is entirely composed of the Ombersley red stone^ which is very 
different from that in the arches alluded to> and in the transepts, 
choir, and lady chapel. This circumstance and the fact of their being 
lower than the other arches of the nave and the columns more massy, 
sufficiently prove that they could not have been built by Blois or any 
subsequent bishop. That two detached arches should be raised by Wul- 
Stan seems in the Ust degree probable, consequently the inference is 
irresistible, they roust have belonged to Oswald's cathedral. The mo- . 
dulation of the corresponding north aisle was probably effected by 
bishop Cobham, when he vaulted that aisle, or by bishop Wakefield, 
when he completed tbe west front. But however this may be, it is 
evident that the design of Wubtan, or his architect, must have em- 
braced the entire plan of the edifice, otherwise it is impossible to be- 
lieve that such admirable, and in some respects unequalled, proportions 
should have been accidental. He must have most judiciously and cor- 
rectly " designed tbe whole of its relative dimensions in that curious 
order of rq;ular arrangement, that each cross now occupies its re- 
sfiective extent of space on its own scale of proportion, and although 
raised at different periods, and formed to stand independent of each 
other, they are found so combined as to compose the double cross per- 
fect and complete in all its parts *.*' Nor does it appear that Wnlstan's 

* The foUoving tingiiUriy determimte proportkma of oar cathednl, m itated bf llr. Green, 
fuAciently prove that no iBoontiderable Mience wm employed in its erectioa, and th*t its ar- 
chitects could scarcely be IgBonot of £iicUd*s Elemcnu of Geometiy.— ** i. The area of the 
Saxon arches from east to west being 4» feet, is equal to one>fourth the length of the nave, or 
IM feet.— 0. The length of the nave is equal to the distance Arom the west end of the choir to 
the great east window.— 3. The breadth of tbe western transept being 39 feet, is equal to one 
fourth its length, or iflS feet.— 4. The saaae is equal to the breadth of the great window, or 3t 
fleet.— 6. The distance ft^m the nave to tbe eastern transept being 190 feet, is gust tbe length 
of the latter.— <S. The choir ttom ihe west entrance to the steps of the altar being go fieet is pre- 
cisely half the length of the nave.— 7. The length of the lady chapel, including the breadth of 
the eastern transept to the east end of its aisles, being 74 feet, is equal to its breadth.— «. Tbe 
breadth of the aisles of the lady chapel aiid choir being each 18 feet and a half, are together S7, 
which is just the width of the choir and lady chapel.— 9. The depth of the recess for the great 
east window fVom the aisles of the lady chapel is 16 feet, being equal to half the breadth of the 
window.— 10. The distance from the eastern transept or back of the altar to the great east win- 
dow being SO feet, is just equal to half the length of the eastern transept.— And 11. The height 
of the tower fh»m the floor of the western transept, over which it rises in the centre of the 
bailding to the points of iu pinnacles, being 190 feet, or equal to the length of the nave (190),' 
and half the breadth <l6 feet) of this transept."— The relative proportions in the plan of this 
cathedral, which is a double cross, are not less sdentiik than the general dimensions are sym- 
metrical. The eastern transept, erected by Wulstan, fUmiihes a common measure for all the 
other parts of the edifice j it is governed by the measure of an echo, or flo feet, the other parts 
being either multiples or aliquot parts of this measure. Thus the length of the lady chapel is 
an echo, the choir two, and the eastern transept itself two. The western transept, completed 
by bishop Blois, is about two and oDe*tenth, and tbe nave three echoes in length. 
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biiildinn^ has experienced so much alteration * as some similar strac- 
tures. The new nave^ which bishop Blois did not live to finish, and to 
which he converted the remains of Oswald's church into a vesti- 
bule, no doubt contributed to render the whole church darker. This 
inconvenience soon became so apparent as to occasion an attempt to 
remove it, and from the observations of Leland, we may venture to 
conclude, that the windows were widened and new modelled by bishop 
Wakefield, who finished the work began by Blois, united the nave and 
* west end, and had the great west window put in. The mention of the 
latter as distinct from his other additions, has been deemed a proof 
that it was an alteration in 1380, and not an original erection. The 
opening of the magnificent west window, (which was remodelled in 
1789, as the east one was in 179^) doubtless rendered it necessary to 
build up the entrance beneath it, traces of which still appear in a low 
but spacious arch, now filled up with stone work. Hence the neces- 
sity of another entrance, and accordingly the present north porch, op* 
posite the centre arch of the nave, was erected in 1386 f. 

It has been supposed that the lady chapel was constructed between 
the period of king John's burial in 1216, and the reconsecration of the 
church in 1218 ; but the inquiry is now of little importance, to the his« 
tory of the edifice |. Bishop Sylvester, after dedicating the church, 

* The two arches at the weft ends of the north and south dslet of the choir were most pro- 
bably round Saxon ones» similar to the adjoining ones on the east side of the two ends of the 
western transept. Bishop Giflhrd (Lei. It.) added the small shafts '* representing grey marble, 
which are of artildal stone, listened by rings of gilt copper to the originally unadorned columns 
of the choir of the lady chapel, and die wb<rfe series of windows in this ancient part of the 
cathedral.'* These remain Arm and entire, whereas the slender pillars of real marble have gen^ 
lally split and crumbled to pieces. 

t During the building of the nave, many bones were disinterred and scattered on the 
ground } bishop Blois immediately raised a chapel, which he railed the charnel-house, on the 
north side of the cathedral, endowed It, and appointed three chapldns to perform daily serf Icea 
for the souls of those whose scattered bones were deposited in its vault. His successor, W. de 
Cantelupe, in \98b completed the chapel, dedicated it to Sts. Mary and Thomas, and gave it four 
chaplains } in 1987 bishop Oiflard augmented the number to six. The funds being inadequate 
to such an establishment, the chapel fell to decay, and at the reformation was granted by the 
king to the dean and chapter of Worcester. It afterwards passed to the possession of dlflbrent 
individuals, till it became the leasehold property of J. Price, LL. B. who took part of it down to 
boild a new house, and inclose the tenement. The only remains of this chapel are in part of tha 
north and sooth walls, and the ciypt entire ) the latter is S8 feet long, 9B brood, and 14 high, 
having a great quantity of bones curiously piled up in two rows, from west to east, b et w ee n 
which there Is a passage. The entrance to it at the west end being closed up, a window on the 
south side is now the only place of access. 

t On the separation, observes Mr. Green, of the ancient choir ftom the original nave, or 
the change of this nave into a choir, and the original choir into the lady chapel, an enclosure 
was formed of the four sectional pillars of the eastern transept, consisting of a series of small 
arcades on the noith, east, and west sides. In 1799, on removing the two inner pilasters in the 
c«ntre of the altar screen, to admit the picturv (Descent from the Cross, presented by him), 
the arcades wefe discovered, and also some vestiges of inscriptions. Other alterations were 
occasioned by the erection of bishop Bullingham*s tomb, and on the south side by that of 
Arthuf's chapel i the small pillars on both sides are precisely similar. About the same period 
the wall above this tomb was mised to secure a dangerous failure visible in the north aisle of 
the choir. Similar means were adopted to support the fkbric in the dean's chapel. Probably 
these paru of the eastern transept were damaged by the fall of the ancient tower which sur- 
nounted the intenectlon. 
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hftd Wa1sUn*8 eorpte remorcd and placed in a mimptaoni shrine ; hat 
he imprndently or indecently divided hit bones, and even sawed one of 
them in two with his own hands, in consequence of which, say Flo- 
rBBce and our annalists, Wulstan did when dead what he would not do 
while living;, revenge a personal insult by putting his successor to 
death. St. Oswald's remains experienced a similar fate * ; hut although 
the Danes were never wanting in vindictiveness, either the monks for- 
got to record the name of his victim, or Oswald generously pardoned 
the injury. The chief changes in or additions to the walls of our ca- 
thedral had now heen made. The elegant north porch and Jesus cha- 
pel t, which at present contains the font, were erected on the comple-' 
tion of the nave. In 1^5, the building actually used as the deanery 
was raised by William de Bedefbrd, the twenty-third prior, who designed 
it for his ovm residence and that of his successors. Wulstan de Brauns- 
ford, first prior, and afterwards bishop, built the Guesten hall in 13%, 
for the hospitable entertainment of strangers {. This noble structure, 
now the audit-hall, which is 68 feet long and otherwise proportionate, 
continued to be the guesten court, held monthly, for adjusting petty 
dii ereBce s among the tenants of the establishment till the days of 
Charles I. *^ The building is still sacred to hospitality ; and the noble 
entertainments furnished here at the annual audits, do honour to one 
of the most eminent capitular bodies, established by one of the great- 
est of our kings/* The present ( cloisters were constructed about 
137^ ; of the former ones, to which king John, in IS07> g^^e 100 
Bsarks for their repairs, no account remains. In the west cloister are 
still seen vestiges of the lavatory, which was supplied with water frooi 
Henri<^-hill, nearly a mik distant, and across the Severn. The chapter- 
bouse, which is a decagon, bS feet in diameter, and 45 high, was built 
about the same period as the dotsters. It is supported by a jointed 
small central column, and around it are first an unbroken series of 
semi-circular niches, next a series of intersecting arches interrupted by 

• In the IfaurleiM MSS. m %tA the Mloiring itemt « fl^nt OraaUeanA Seprt Ulttww 
hadtp vith aelTt and gyUc-««ad ceitm relyquict of ecyntOtvaldt and Kynt Vtot»— ^ cofciyd* 
vlth Ml? r."— The ptoiu bone-vonhippen Wre Indnlged with one othct view of their denr-loffc4 
Wlols» before they wereSnnHy ome i g ne d to ihe fiiu of ell monnl dny. In 1BM» the ahrinee of 
Wulstan and Oswald were taken down, and thetr bonee with thoee of Uahopde Cenetantiia, laiA 
la lead, and buried at the north end of the high altar, now prebnhly under the Mosaic work In 
the north aisle of the lady chapel. Daring this pcooeaa, however, we are told, the lightning 
utd thunder were so excessive, that the people tlionght tte wliole rhuKh must have been de- 
etroyedi but It seems these wondcv-worlitng relies had then only the power of making a aoiso 
without in the leaat li^)aring even a heretical editee. In l Ml the tombs were removed. 

* Over both these stmcturse lodgings were made for the ehnrrfa-watchmen (tlie power* 
of Oswald and Wulstan being insufficient for this purpose), and a Sre-plaice is found in each. 

t Among the many abenrd rules of the mcmks was that inhospitable and even immoral on* 
of not ailowiag strangers to dine with them in the reiectocy. Had the manners of these men 
been lioly and good, then interdictiBg the inSoenoe of their example was a crime against society. 

I The vaulting of the cloisters is adorned with numerous sculptures, pazticttlariy on the 
kry-stone of the centre arch in the north one, where the Virgin and child, the four Evangelistt 
and angels are represented. A series of the kings of Israel is also pourtnyedi but defooed* 
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colnmiu, which risuig ahove the cornice^ and between the windows, 
become imposts to the ribs of the vaulting; and iastly, a series 
of pointed windows, each baring three mollions, and terminating 
with three oblong quatrefoik. The noble elegance of this struc- 
ture is perhaps not surpassed by any other in the kingdom. It now 
serves the double purpose of a council room and library*; the 
latter has received, in modem times, great additions, and is still im- 
proring. Coeval with the chapter and cloisters is the refectory, now 
the collq^ hall and kind's school 5 it is attached to the south cloister, 
and is of the same length, being ISO feet long and tbirty^eight broad. 
The next structure in the order of time, was the central tower of the 
cathedral. In 1281 the executors of bishop Nicholas, according to 
his will, paid sixty marks towards re-edifying the tower ; but this ob- 
ject was not effected till 1374, when the present beautiful one was 
finished. The variety and elegance of its sculptured tabernacle work, 
particularly on the upper story, and the figures f between tbe win- 
dows of the bell room t, contribute to render it perhaps one of the 
first towers in existence. The comers are terminated by lofty open- 
work turrets surmounted with pinnacles, forming an elegant and 
natural. termination of this exquisite fabric. About the end of the 
seventeenth century the chapter expended several thousand pounds in 
erecting those turrets and repairing the tower, which contributes not 
merely to the beauty but also to the strength and se^idity of the whole' 
edifice. This part being finished, the next work was vaulting the 
whole building. Bishop Cobham in 1327 vaulted, at his own expense, 
the north aisle with stone ; this is the first mention of any lapidious 
vaulting in our church. It is said this prelate also vaulted some other 
parts of the cathedral in like manner. In 1375 the chapel of Mary 
Magdalen was vaulted ; in 1376 the choir, western transept, and altar 

* Coding ooMort of LeofHc, doke of Merda, among other preaenta to the noDka of the 
cathedral, gave them a library. But it waa not till the prelacy of bishop Carpenter in I4«l, that 
this naeemaiy appendage wai rendered uaefnl i thli prelate eiubtiihed a llbmxy in the chamel 
iMMite, and endowed it with ten pounds a yeu to a librarian. In 1641 the library was removed 
to the dmpter-hooae. The original library is supposed to have been in one of the apartments 
of the sooth aisle extending along the whole side of the building, and where also the ancient 
school was kept. The ascent to this part Is at the south-west corner of the cathedral, on the 
outside, and cut off ttom alt communication with the other paru of the church. It has been 
co n ver t ed Into a depositaiy or muniment room, were records, wills, 8tc. are safely preserved. 

t On the west side are the statues of two bishops and a king, the latter is uncovcrpd and 
vrlth a heard j on the noith, the Virgin and child occupy the centre niche with Oswald on her 
right and Wulstan on her left; o|i the east a king (probably Edward III. In whose reign the 
tower was completed) is in the centte, and a prelate on each side of him, perhaps Nicholas de 
Bly and WtlUam Lynni and on the south a king In armour with robes and crown (probably 
Henry HI. who was present at the conseciation) and on each side a bishop, the one holding a 
duiKh in his hand and the other a crosier. 

t There are now eight bells in the tower, bearing the fbllowing Inicriptlons j *' Ood save our 
king, 1S«0. f n boBore 8d. Wolstan. Bpt. Rlchardo Eedes Decano^ l0oal J. O. B. M. Hoc opus 
lnspldto» J«BU vfrtate Ihveto. Miserere Deus meus : haheo nomen Ganfkeus. (Arms of Fmnce- 
and England). I swtatly loaUng, men do call, To t^^tc on neatt that And* the toole, 1048.'* 
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of St. Thonms ; and in 1377 the nave and south ai&le, library and 
treasury, were vaulted over. The style of these vaultings * partakes 
of the ages of Uenry III. and Edward II. The last work of papal ages 
in this cathedral is prince Arthur*s chapel, chantry or maiisoleum ; it 
was erected in 1504, and abounds in all the diversified ornaments which 
appear in Westminster Abbey and King's College chapel, Cambridge. 
Owing to the fortunate discovery of the late Mr. Valentine Green, and 
the liberality of the honourable dean St. John, a very considerable part 
of the exquisite sculptures in this chapel, which were concealed by 
plaster since the days of Elizabeth, are now exposed to public view. 
Its finely-executed statues, it appears, were treated as images, and to 
preserve them from total destruction it was deemed prudent to cover 
them over with plaster. To Egwio, the third bishop and first abbot 
of Evesham, has been attributed the introduction of images into the 
churches of Britain ; and the worship, it is said, of an image of the 
Viigin Mary gained great fame to the church of Worcester, not only 
in England, but also in foreign couutries. Whatever may have been 
the particular notions of this bishop, it is now impossible to determine ; 
but it is certain, that all the descriptions which monkish writers have 
given of his images, bear unequivocal internal evidence of being the in* 
vention of much later ages. ** On the iOth of January, 1549, all the 
images on the high altar, and throughout the church, and all the other 
churches of Worcester, were destroyed ; and on the 17th May 1560, 
the cross and images of our lady were bumf in the churchyard f.*' The 
cathedral then abounded in chapels |, many of them containing or- 
gans §, which were chiefly demolished by dean Barlow in 1550. 

We have now traced the ecclesiastical history of Worcester down 
to the period of the reformation, when Henry VIII. re-modelled the 
whole establishment in 1541. Henry Uolbeach alias Randes, was 
elected prior of Worcester in 1535 ^ in 1540 he surrendered his 

* The kcy-itonei are ornamented with Tarioiis sculpturea { In the lady chapel tha 
Virgin and child, biihops Osirald and Wulatan» and king Edgar appear at fall length on tlieee 
interiectionf of the ribs} the key-ttones of the choir are decorated only with foliage. Angels, 
bif hops, kings, and monks are scattered tberr among extensive vaulttng, and the manner in 
which the figures are mutilated proTcsthat they roust have been ejcpressive and characteristic 

t Bishop Blandford's MS. A very large image of Mary, held in great rererence, was found, 
when stripped of the vests which covered it, to be the statue of a bishop, 10 feet high 1 Bee 
Burnet, Collier, Staveley, &c. For a more philosophical account of the difierenoe between 
the principles and morals before and after the reformation, see professor Marsh's inesUmabIa 
** Comparative View of the Churches of England and Home.** 

t TIte allegation of Thomdike, " that it was an early custom to bury the remains of the 
bodies of eminent saints, especially martyrs, under those stones on which the eucharist was 
celebrated,** Is insufficient to account for such numbers of chapels and chantries ) a more 
powerfVil cause was the Increase of individual favouritism, which multiplied saints, and evay 
one possessing adequate fortune, raised and endowed an altar to his particular god. 

I The chapel of St. Edmund had a pair of organs, that of St. George another, besides the 
great organ of the choir. Such a number of organs in one church is extraordinaiy, and is bat 
faintly Imitated in the noblest efforts of our triennial music meeUhp. 
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priory, aod changing his tide, became first dean of the protestant see, 
ten prebendaries* or secular canons having succeeded the monks f. The 
diocess of Worcester was then diminished |, but not its character for 
piety § and fidelity. In this respect it has some peculiar features ; its 
loyalty || to its kings, and its enormous sacrifices in their cause, are long 
since recorded in the general history of the country. The number and 
high character of iu prelates are well known by their works as well as 
by their monuments in the cathedraL Above thirty of our bishops 
have been interred here ; and their monuments, with those of king 
John, prince Arthur, and other distinguished characters, appear either 
in the accompanying views, or in the ground plan. King John's mo* 
nument (see pi. 8), has attracted no inconsiderable attention during 
several centuries ^ and latterly, in consequeuce of opening the tomb % 

* The rotifc ateblithnent ooniiita of a deui, 10 prebemiariet, 10 minor cuionc , an orga> 
nist and matter of the chorlsten, eight lay-clerki, lo chorUters, two tchooUmasters, 40 king's 
•cholan, two ■eztona, two Tergen, two butlers, one manciple, two cooks, 10 beadsmen, and 
two porters. Nine of tbe prebends are in the gift of the crown, and the other is annexed to the 
Margaret divinity chur, Oxlord. The bishopric, formerly much larger, now consisu of nine 
deaneries, containing llO rectories, Jb vicarages, St curacies, and 4 1 chapels. 

t Their plate at tbe dissolution, amounted to 4,4So ounces of silver, although much 
of it was not weighed } besides ** 3 holly crossys of gold** and precious stones, weighing 60 
ounces, •* s rich myters with golde, perlys, and predous stones,** not weighed j and " a chales 
of golde,** each 40 ounces ; altogether 140 ounces of gold. 

t ** In 1390,** observes Dr. Nash, " there were 991 acotites, 979 tnb-deacons, IH deacons, 
and ISS priests, ordained in Worcester. Before Gloucester and Bristol dioceses were taken out 
of Worcester, the ordinations were very numerous. Bishop Hemenhale, who presided only in 
1397, ordained an incredible nnmber.** Price, Not. Dioc. MS. 

i That we may not be suspected of partiality in this respect, we shall cite the words of 
an Intelligent modem writer, Mr. Brewer. " It is impossible not to notice the very praise- 
worthy manner in which the Sunday service is performed in the choir ; not as a task to be run 
over, but with a decorum worthy of the place, and accompanied by a suitable sermon. For here 
there is not a choir with a few stalls (there are 59, the same as erected in 1997), which forbid 
entrance to all but those who choose to pay 1 but there are many pews below, as well as gal- 
leries, which are always well filled, whilst with a due regard to the accommodation of the hum- 
blest worshippers of their Maker, there are oomfortable seats arrsnged in the centre, which 
always contain a respectable and attentive auditory.*'— Bsoaliei qf Woreatenhire. 

I Hence our city certainly well-merited the royal favour and the honour of having a royal 
manufactory } the latter Is now worthy of such patronage, and it can be safely affirmed, that 
the Worcester porcelain is equal, if not very superior, to any made out of China. The vulgar 
notion of iu being more frangible than the French porcelain has been repeatedly proved erro- 
neous, and the French themselves now admit its exoellenoe in every thing but in the vulgar, 
gaudy, and fleeting colours, which are congenial with the French character, and intoleiable to 
English simplicity and " unadorned elegance.** 

f Tlie account of the opening of this tomb is carious } after removing the effigy, the sides of 
lomb were found full of rubbish, bdow which were two strong elm boards enclosing a stone 
coffin with the royal corpse, which Uy exactly like the monumental figure, and had been dressed 
similariy, except that a monk's cowl was substituted for the crown. The bones of the head 
were a little deranged, both the jaw-bones were detached, although the upper one contained 
iour sound teeth} some grey hairs still existed on the top of the cranium : the arms, thigfis, 
and legs were found neariy perfect, and vestiges of the nails remained on the toes of the right 
foot. About the abdomen were large pieces of nuntair, fh>m which it was inferred that the 
corpse had been removed firom iu original place of interment. The body had been covered with 
a robe, suppoeed to be of crimson damask with embroidery, paru of which sUU appeared near 
the knee I the cuff of the left arm lemained on the breast, and a sword with a scabbard, the 
latter of which vras tolerably perfect, had been placed in the left hand ; tbe legs had a kind of 
ornamental covering which was tied at the ancles, but it could iM>t be determined whether in 
the manner of boou or modem pantaloons. The coffin is of HIgley stone, and diffierent fh>m 
that of the tomb 1 the body measured five f^ six inches and an half long, and had then been 
above aao years under ground. One or two of the teeth and some of the vertebne, are now in 
the museum of Mr^ Banat, of Gloucester. 
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in Jaly 1797» and fiiidiof tke skeUtoii of tbu monarch ■Imott entire. 
A lest mUed feding perhaps may be awakened bj the tomb of Wmiam, 
doke of UamiUoD, who fell at the battle of Worcxster in 1051. BoC 
whatever may be oar respect for heroism and fidelity, yet a still bigfa«r 
sentiment must be cseited on Tiewinf the perishable monuments of 
aoch men as bishops Bullingham, Stillingfleet, Hough, ke. Of the 
" incomparablie StiOingfleet/' who first placed the irrefocable seal of 
ignorance, bigotry, and superstition on the forehead of all who oppose 
the reformation, it is indeed impossible to think without being animated 
by his piety, invigorated and improved by his morality, at well as in* 
stnicted by bis extensive knowledge and irrefragable arguments. As a 
divine be was apostolical, as a theologian truly philosophic, and as a 
man tlie firm friend of humanity and justice, the champion of liberty 
and of the rights of the poor, and the avowed opponent to tyranny 
and peculation. Many of his successors also merit the grateful admi- 
ration of their country, particularly the late Dr. Hurd, whose elegant 
pen, it was admirably observed by his sovereign on that occasion, 
*' placed a mitre on his head." The subsequent visit of the royal feimify 
to our city in 17S8» and their reception at the episcopal palace, where 
two full-length paintings of their majesties commemorate the event, 
sufficiently confirm the previous judgment and merit of these exalted 
characters. To record such lives is the happiness of the historian. 

DIMENBIOKt OP TBB CATBEOaAL. 

S^rjt&i LENGTIT fncmi burtrtsi to buttrr« M^t iuid w«t 4afifMt; I/ttcrnat. Ipl; of the 
iti'iy Htitjf^ oUp I'li/iif fnrlttHiDc Ui^ p^rvKii l^t^ I'SOl ciflVi nnin ^ru itmii«eBL bn tlie ^rrit end 0&- 
cliiilutii the two iow jin;hr> fit OiwM'i ) i'liurcJi wliicti otcHm' fAlHtilSOs vt' tli« wvM^ra cruMBt 
131; ftnd of \h* f^^tmn l?t>. bREADjLI or iJ^c chou attrj l«4r du|Ml viUi ihru idh4es74 f««i; 
AAbii atm oMhtf IB t-^uul r»et; vf tUr navv nnil iit it.iil<« ?a« c^eh Biife beioa ^1; ol clie vestna 



imnsepE nC ; oj ib« io*cr to Uif batUcvt^au 11^;, tun«t« ■iid i^n^natrei. 30; tioii ^nue-i 4 1 ^tscal SDO 
Ipfii crirtii(itf«*ra(kce of iH« fttLfifi of tl^e inwer Sj} ffci r«fh j ttmt of i»it otlner p^iftr* rmri«froai 
Ifi to 24 I w t. Thr f cypt in Ici rtmirtl ilwiaifiu is OT fisci Janir *d(1 30 lir^til ; i'. isle ra lo&c 

widUbTMiil; itflKiithott«aMDiie *ad la brfudp llr. viiuh uHdrr tlic tt^' Mtii •! tin 

trvfi, tkirr>io«tfJ t^ bi: ^ **piiliihr?i,f ch«ppL ii 45 r*ot by 15. Tlic jjl**** ot ti t windmr is 

« F-TBt hf n; ilJfti' nt' the Will 4S by el l.h*U it^i^t. T(*c e-tit noisier i* ic.j i . Ihe •Chen 

iia) by Iff wuf*. 



DBBCRIPTlOa or TUK PLATE*. 

Piatt \, Shewf the whole North Hide of the building ftrom the North Porch or priadiMl eatnac*, 

Indudlag Jmm ChiHptl» now tht bikptictory, AMc, tower, and north ends of the tiantepta. 
PteMft. P&rt of the North and Bast Clototar^ Chapt«r>houM» Sooth B«d U thtWertetS 

TkaBwpt, Ac. 
Pklc S. Presenu a View of the grtatt East Window, Batt Bnd of the Lady-chapal, and Ut if. 

buttresM* i north-east of the eastern transept and the east-end of St. Michael's parish chnfch. 
Flatt4. Psrt of the Bishop's Palske, West-end of the Cathedral and the RiircrScvani, whkh 

washes the walls of the Palace Oardon i this intelvstingand elegant view is rwdered piinliall y 

picturesque and beautiful by the Malvern hills in the distance. 
PUu ft. Interior of the Nave looking North«wett i here one of the arches of 0«waM chnicli api. 

pears with the Saxon omaanents around the arches of the second story, great west wladow, Adb 
Plait 0. Th# Eastern Cloister and Chapter-bo«so->to the right Is the King's School* 
PUte7' AViewftom the Dean's Garden i in which appears the sooth end of the en stef tna* 

sept, south aisle of lady chapel, part of the tower, he. 
Plata 8. The Choir looking Bastwatd ) on the left is the richly carved and v«fy tlegaat vtmt 

pulpl^ having on iu front pannels the emblems of the Bvangelists, and ntadev then the arms 

of England and of the see » before It is the tomb of king John, and on the un t fc e a et priMb 

Arthui's chapel. 
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BISHOPS. 



Tatfrith 


Bdo 


J. de ConsUiitiis 


1195 


BMl 


680 


Maoger or Mal^^r 


1198 


OftfororOrtfor 


691 


Walter de Grey 


1814 


Bewtne 
Wilfred 


692 


Silvester deEveshanil816 | 


710 


W. de Blois 


1818 


MUdred 


743 


Wal. de Cantilupe 


1837 


WeremuQd 


775 


Nicholas de Ely 
Godfrey Giffard 


1866 


rUhere 


778 


1868 


Eatbored 


782 


W.deGaynesberuwel308 | 


0wi«b«rt 


798 


Wal. Reginald 


1307 


Sadbtft 


8SS 


Wal.deMaydenston]313] 


Alhune or Alwia 


869 


Thomes Cobham 


1317 


vvercfnd 


873 


AdamdeOrlton 


1389 


JEthelhun 


915 


Sim. de Monteacate 1333 | 


WUMthorWUfertl 


1 9S9 


Thos.Hemenhale 


1337 


KlnewoM 


989 


Wols. de Braunsford 1339 1 


Dunttan 


957 


J. de Thoresby 


1349 


Oswald 


960 


Reginald Brian 


1358 


AdaU 


993 


John Barnet 


1368 


Wulstan I. 


1008 


W. Wittlesey 1363-4 | 


LaoAiu or Laofarth 10831 


W. Lynn 


1368 


Brihtease 


1084 


H. Wakefield 


1376 


AhMorfialdrad 


1089 


Tideman de Winch- i 


1046 


comb 


1395 


WiibUnll. 


1068 


R. Clifford 


1401 


fiampaon 


1096 


T.Peveiell 


1407 


ThealforThawold 


1113 


Philip Morgan 


1419 


Simon 


1185 


Thos. Polton 


1485 


John de Pafcham 
AlttftdorAJfKd 


1151 


Thos. Bourgehier 


1435 


1158 


John Carpenter 


1443 


Roffer 
Bafdwin 


1164 


John Alcock 


1476 


1180 


R. Morton 


1486 


WUKdaNoiihale 


1184 


John Gigles 


1497 




1191 


Silvester Gigles 
JuUns de MedieU 


1498 


UaoiydaSolUi 


1198 


1581 




PRIORS. 




WInalge 


980 


Senatus 


11891 


JBtheklan 


986 


Peter 


1196 


JBthaliin 




Raudulf de Bve8haml803 


AthaliinU. 




SUvest.de Evesham 1815 


Godwin 




Simon 


1816 


jBthelwia 


1061 


Wm. Norman 


1888 


ScWaitlan 


1060 




1884 




1068 




1848 


Acdftd 




Tfaomaa 


1858 


Tbomaa 


1084 


Rich. DuraUeton 


1860 


Mltiiolas 


1113 


Wtn. of Cirencester 1878 | 


Gauhn 


1184 


Rich. Peckenham 


1874 


Ralph 
David 


1143 


PhiHp Aubin 


1887 


1143 


Simon de Wire 


1896 


OsbfefC 


1145 


JohndelaWyke 


1301 


Ralph de Badeford J146 


WolslaudeBrannsfbrd | 




DEANS. 




JohnBatlow 


1541 
1544 


Joseph Hall 
William Juxon 


1616 
1687 


Philip Hawford 
Seth Holland 


1553 


Roger Manwaring 


1633 


1557 


Christopher Pottei 


- 1636 


J. Pedor or Pedder 1559 


Richard Holdsworthl646l 


Thoft. Wilton 


1571 


John Oliver 


1660 


Pimncit WlUia 


1586 


Thos. Warmestry 


1661 


R. Bodes 


159fi 


W. Thomas 


1665 




1601 


[ Geo«fe Hickes 


1683 


Arthur Lake 


im 


IwiUtanlUboi 


1691 


CrJ 









Jerom. deGhinoecii 1583 

Hugh Latimer 1635 

John Bell 1639 

Nich. Heath 1543 

John Hooper 1558 
Nich. Heath restoredl558 

Rich. Pates 1554 

Edwin Sandys 1559 
J. Calf hill (nominated) 

Nich. Biillingham 1570 

JohnWhitgift 1577 

Edmund Freake 1584 

Rich. Fletcher 1598 

Thos. Bilson 1596 

Gervase Babington 1597 

Henry Parry 1610 
John Thomboroughl6l6 

John Prideaox 1641 
See Vacant Ten Tears, 

Geo. Morley 1660 

John Gauder 1668 

John Earle 1668 

Robt. Skinner 1665 

Walter Blandford 1671 

Jas. Fleetwood 1675 

Wm. Thomas 168S 

Edwd. SUllingfleet 1689 

Wm. Lloyd 1690 

John Hough " 1717 

Isaac Madox 1743 

James Johnson 1759 

Hon. B. North 1774 

Richard Hurd 1781 

FOLLIOT HjBRBBRT 

W. Cornwall 1808 

Simon de Botller 1339 

Simon Crompe 1339 

John de Evesham 1340 

Walter Leigh 1370 

John Green 1388 

John Malvern 1396 

John Fordham 1483 

lliomas Ledbury 1438 

John HertUbofy 1444 

Thomas Musard 1466 

Robt. Molton 1469 

Wm. Wenioke 1498 
Thomas Mildenham 1499 

John Weddesbuiy i 507 

Wm. Moore 1518 

H. Holbecb 1535 

Francis Hare 17IS 

Jm. Stillingfleet 1786 

Edm. Martin 1747 

John Waugh 1751 

SirR Wrottesley 1765 

William Digby 1769 

Hon. Robt. Foley 1778 
Hon. St. Andrew SC« 

John 1783 

AiTttOft Omslow I79S 
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thui (a) (b) ^c. and f he Utter N./or note. 



Arthur, prlncep chapel of, j».— Alhun, bp. 
fgnnt of, c N.— Armory, / N.«*Altan, nn- 
mcrous, d.~ArchUect, ingenuity of, c.-~An- 
ll^o-Sucon oommunltiet veiy judidoiu and w- 
luUiy,!. • 

Bocel, bp. founded a church, a^,— BUhop«* 
vestry, /.— Blois. bp. built the nave, i,l,h 
N.— Bedeford,prior,buUt deaneiy,m.— Bnuuu- 
ford built the Ouevten hall, ib.~Blandford, 
bp. M8S. of, o N.— BuUingham, bp. monn- 
ment of, 9.— Biihopt, Htt of, r.— Bone* in- 
terred, <M.— Breirer,Mr.hii mistake, aN. 1 hi* 
pralee of the tenrice on Sunday, p N.— Bar- 
imt, Mr. hat tome of king Jobn*s teeth,^ N.— 
B^ktisteiy, f.— Barlow, dean, demcriiihes or- 
gans, 0.— Bishopric formerly more extensife, 
p N. J number of rect(»ies, churches, <u:.in, ib. 
Christianity, unknown at what period it was 
promulpitedin Worcester, «.— Clorurii, a N. 
—Church, 8t. Mai^s, flnt cathedral, a h 6.— 
Cyreweard, office of, c— Ciypt, or croft, ori- 
gin and description of, g tc N. — Chamel- 
hoose, I N.— Chkpter-honse and cloisters bailt, 
•.—Carpenter, bp. established a libraiy, n N. 
-4?hnrches of England and Bome, corapai». 
tife view of, N.— Cathedral, built by Oswald, 
4i augmented by Wnlstan, c; dedicated to the 
Virgin Maiy, kc, h-, re-edifted and enlarged by 
bp.Bloit,<} arches of Oswald's buildg. still re- 
maining, Jr.— Cobham,bp.modifled and multed 
north aisle, ib. &!!.> curious proportions of, 
k N. I dimensions of, 9.— Cantelupe, bp. com- 
pleted the charnel-house chapel, I N.— Crud- 
Axion, mlsrepresenution of, eN.— Charten 
forged, d N.— Chapels and chantries, why nu- 
merous, oN.— Clergy, married, the most virtu- 
oas«cN. 

Dunstan* hit cruelty, &c. 6.— Danes, ria- 
dictive, m.— Deans, list of, r.— IMmentions of 
the cathedral, 9. 

Ethelred estabUthes a bbhop of Worcester, 
0.— E^rmologists, ccmtradictions o<^ a N.— 
Bdgar, the tool of Ihinttan, b.— Ethehrold, 
bp. another ruler of the king, c.— Egwin, bp. 
flnt introduced image-worship into Bnglith 
churches, o.— East window, view of, ^. 9.— 
Establishment, cathedral, actual state of, p N. 
Peet, Satiouf's, not nailed, e N.*~nrtt, 
dfecu of, k.— Family of the teaon Uahopt, 
Bomber in, cN. 

Onntt, Ihbricated, 5; OtwaU't,cN.— Gallic 
jargon, uninteUigiUe to a Worcester preUte, 
JkK.— OodiTre gave a libraiy to the monkt, • 
N.— Green, Mr. his explanation of the figures 
in the crypt,f I hit curious proportions of the 
cathedral, k N. ; discovers the sculptures in 
prince Arthni*! chapel, e.— Godinge, wrote se- 
veral books for the see, cN. 

Heniy VIII. more just and bnmane than 
the monkish prelates, d N.— ^Hardicanote's ra- 
vages, «.— Henry VI. desired a procession of 
Onrald*s dust, for rain, i N.— Heniy Hol- 
beach, last prior and first dean, e fc p.— Hoop- 
er, Ushop, and martyr, b N.— Hamilton, duke 
of, his monument, 9.— Hunt, bp. a distin- 
guished writer, ib. 

Images of Haiy, A; Introduced into Englith 
chiucbtt/«> bunt, ib.) a large one of the 



Migin, when stripped, proted to be the ttatae • 
of a bishop, ib.-Israel, kings of, mM^Indnl. 
genoes granted by bp. Bamet,/N. j nefcrsold 
here, ib. 

King John contributed to repair the clois- 
ters, »} buried here, I; his tomb opened, pf 
his coffin, ib. ; state of hb body, he, ib.— 
King George III. remark of, on bp. Hurd, f .«— 
Key-stones sculptured, e. 

Lanfranc wished to depose Wulstsn, h N.— 
Leiand, obserrations of, L— Lody-chapel not 
conceived by Wnlttan, Aj proportions of, Jk N. ^ 
built in lfti7« i.—Longerity,/N.— Latimer, bp. 
and mar^, b N. 

Maiy, image of, whose wonhip waa cd»> 
bi]^ted,0| convent of, bi monks ofyifj ciypt 
of, indecent name, e k N. i whea called regSna 
Godi, A.— Mary Magdalen, chapel vaulted, u^^ 
Monks, absurd rale of, m N«— Manh, profes- 
sor, f,jkoN. 

Northern, what, /.-^Nash, dr. his aoooont 
of ordinations, p N.— Nichohu, bpxontributed 
to re-edify the tower, a. 

Osrick assisted In establishing a bishopric^ 
v.— Oswald the most artfid enemy of the secu- 
lars, CI bestowed the phmder on his coadju- 
tors, ib. { built and dedicated the present cm 
thedral, dj more cruel to the seculars than 
Henry VIII. to the monks, ib. N. ; preached in 
the open air, «} of Danish <M^n, and a rela- 
tion of Odo, archbp. / M. j altar dedicated to 
hlm,A| new shrine oft iN.) two aiches of his 
building still extant, Ir; his remains divided* 
m} full length statoeso^ in various parts of 
the church, 0.— Organs, numerous in the ca- 
thedral, o N.— Ordinations formerty very nu- 
merous, and nearly lOOO persons ordained in 
one year, pN. 

Peter, St. his church built of stone, «N.| 

married presbyters of, plundered by Oswald, 

d} originally the cathedral, ib.— Prion, list 

of, r.— Porcelain, Worcester, superior to any 

in Europe, p N.— Plate at the dissohition^p N. 

Boman basilico» form of, g-.— Royal visit, q. 

Stalls, p N.-4uvdey on public preachings 

eN.— Saxon arches, I N.— Stillingfleet, an na. 

equalled writer 9. Baxulf, erected a throne, d. 

—Sanctum Sanctorum, g.— See boast of having 

had a pope, salnta, aichbishopa, &c. I N. 

Thomdike on burying religious persons, e N. 

Vestiy, bishops, / N. —Vaulting, first oT 



Worcester, etymon of, a V. 1 bishop of, ib. } 
church of St. Peter, ibt salubrity of, /N.| 
royal manolactory in, p N.— Wnlstan, his 
sensibility, e; granted no indulgence^ ib} an 
English architect, of original genius, /N.) re- 
built the cathedial, e; choir of; made the 
nave^ kc.gi his building little altered, l| 
made a sdnt of, and his chnrcfa dedicated to 
him, hi enshrined, and his bones sawn asoa- 
der, m; his bones buried after the reforma- 
tion, when they could only make a ni^e, ib. 
N.j origin of his name, « N.— Wonhippen of 
bones, » N.— Worship, In the cathedral, con- 
ducted with great propriety, p N.— Wiferd» 
duke, monument of, f M,— War ag«iMt stee- 
ples aid bellf« A If. 
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XHS period at which a cnetropoHdcal charch was established at York^ 
and the circorostances connected with an event so important in eccle-* 
stastical annals, have necessarily excited much ingenuity in speculative 
writers, and a correspondent proportion of more valuable labour in 
persons desirous of separating simple facts from the exaggerations of 
fancy, and the misrepresentations of prejudice. The reader has been 
reminded, in many previous pages, of the deficiency which prevails in 
regard to credible historical testimony respecting the progress of Chris- 
tianity, during the sway of the Romans in Britain, and in the early 
ages of their ^ngio.Saxon successors. According to Matthew of 
Westminster, William of Malmsbury, and other cloistered authors, 
York constituted an archiepiscopal see within the second century after 
the first preaching of the gospel. But the assertions of such writers 
are principally of use, as themes of discussion with those curious 
students in antiquity, who delight in establishing the resemblance of 
probability on the basis of conjecture. The rational historian of Chris- 
tianity feels little concern in the result of the inquiry j — for mere 
shadowy names, or casual transactions, unconnected with the vital 
interests of the church, are all that could he produced, even if the 
suspicions allegations of monkish writers were proved to be worthy of 
acceptance. 

The earliest satisfactory intelligence, relating to this arch- 
bishopric, is afforded by venerable Bede. On his authority, chiefly, are 
presented the following particulars, which have met with reception 
amongst the most critical and judicious investigators of history in 
every succeeding age. — In the year 625, shortly subsequent to the first 
partial conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, through the ministry of 
Augustine (an event which has met with many remarks in our history 
of Canterbury cathedral), the propagation of Christianity in the North 
was accelerated by the marriage of Edwin, king of Northumbria, 
(a) 
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with the daughter of Ethelbert, king of Kent. This lady had heen 
bred in tlie christian faith by her celebrated mother, the protectress of 
Augustine ^ and, rising superior to the effect of evil examples which 
thickly accumulated around, she persisted in stipalating, as an article 
of marriage with the Northumbrian king, that she, and her attend- 
ants, should be allowed the free exercise of their religion. The libe- 
ral Edwin agreed to this condition, and eventually became himself a 
proselyte to the christian faith, as enforced by the aigumeuts of Pan- 
linus, the spiritual guide of his queen, and one of the missionaries 
sent to England by pope Gr^ory. On Easter-day, 627, the king, 
together with most of the distinguished persons who composed his 
CQort, received baptismal benediction from the hand of Paulinus, in 
the city of York. 

Paulinus, as we are told, had been previously consecrated arch- 
bishop of the North by Justus, who exercised archiepiscopal power in 
the South. He was now solenmly pUced in that situation by his 
regal convert ; and shortly after received his pall from Honorius, who 
bad succeeded to the papal throne. In the person of this prelate wt 
view that efficient foundation of the see, which is usually recdved aa 
the earliest date of its authentic history. It must, indeed, be futile 
to go higher in the stream of time for events of a credible character, 
or of solid interest, when we observe that Paulinus found, within the 
whole city of York, no religious temple deemed sufficiently capadoua 
and respectable for the baptism of king Edwin and his courtiers, but 
was constrained to raise, for that memorable celebration, a fabric 
composed of wood. The piety of Edwin led to the immediate com- 
mencement of a more durable pile, at once the monument of so im- 
portant an occurrence, and a dignified seat of episcopal care. 

The progress of events generally connected with this archiepis- 
copal see, will be discussed in our biographical notice of the prelates 
most conspicuous for actions of a public or a local import ; whilst the 
history of those cathedral buildings which moved onwards in grandeur 
proportioned to the power of the archbishops, will meet with attention 
in pages devoted to an architectural account of the existing beautiful 
fabric. 

Paulinus appears to have ably fulfilled the duties of his arduous 
situation. Unusual, Indeed, were the energies of mind required in 
the prelate who first endeavoured to win by argument, and to amend 
by example, the unlettered and ferocious tribes of the North ! The 
aid of the governing power was necessary in times so barbarous, even 
to the secure dissemination of those doctrines which partook of no 
party spirit, and had no possible aim but that of encouraging mankind 
(b) 
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in a study of their best interests. Whilst Edwin occapiedthe throne^ 
the exertions of our archbishop were attended with more success than 
could have been anticipated by the warmest seal of piety. His acti- 
vity was unbounded^ and his views comprehensive ; as an instance of 
which it may be remarked that he built^ at Lincoln^ a church of 
%tone> which was not only much admired as a structure^ but was 
attended by numerous converts, including persons of an elevated rank. 
This prosperous procedure of our religion experienced a lamentable 
interruption through the death of the powerful Edwin, who fell in a 
battle with Penda, king of the Mercians, in the year 633. Deprived 
of his protecting arm, the rising spirit of truth struggled in vain 
against the murmurs of a pagan and factions multitude. Convinced 
of the utter hopelessness of perseverance, Paulinus retired to Kent, 
and passed the remainder of his life in the exercise of pastoral duties 
ia bishop of Rochester. 

Wilfrid, the third archbishop, was one of the most distinguished 
prelates of the age in which he flourished. His early aspirations after 
knowledge were greatly favoured by a journey to Rome, then the 
emporium of science and literary intelligence. His improvement 
in the useful and ornamental arts, whilst engaged in foreign travel, • 
was of unquestionable benefit to his native country, and entitles him 
to an honourable place amongst those early ecclesiastics who aug- 
mented the temporal advantages of society whilst prosecuting religious 
labours.' Owing to the convulsed state of the times, Wilfrid was 
twice expelled from his see. During the years of his expulsion, two 
archbishops were successively appointed. Bosa, who attained this 
mitre in 677* shortly subsequent to the removal of Wilfrid, is memo- 
rable as the first archbishop that was buried in the cathedral of York. 

Wilfrid (second of that name, and sixth archbishop) has obtained 
an unpleasing notoriety in ecclesiastical annals, as the prelate who 
commenced a dispute with the archbishops of Canterbury, respecting 
priority of rank.' Whilst the acknowledged primate of our northern 

1 Wilfrid is deservedly celebrated for the numerous architectural piles which he raised, to 
the honour and advancement of the christian faith. Amongst these the churches of Hex- 
ham, in Northumberland, and Ripon, in Yorkshire, were the most splendid. The former 
church was greatly superior to any which had been erected by the Anglo-Sazohs, and is a 
ftivonrite subject of allusion with critics in tlie history of our ancient architecture. The life of 
this archbishop was written by Eddiut, contemporary with Bede } and is one of the most 
carious pieces of biography extant. The principal cause of Wilfrtd*s expulsion from York« 
proceeded from his opposition to the measure adopted by Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, 
In dividing the diocesa of York into two, and subsequently four, bishoprics. During the period 
Of his expulsion, Wilfrid had the gratlAcation of converting the kingdom of the South Saxons ) 
thus completing the reception of Christianity throughout the whole of the Saxon octarchy. 

t We attribute the commencement of this dispute to Wilfrid, on the authority of William 
<^f Malmabury. The contest for precedency between the two archieplscopal sees came to an 
open mptnre in the time of Thomas II. (twenty-seventh archbishop of York) and produced, 
Uirod^ many succeeding ages; scenes of indecorout altercation, ii^urious to the real intereMt 
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church was thus struggling for an augmentation of titular dignity, the 
sovereigns of the different Anglo-Saxon states were engaged in wars, 
which led, with sanguinary but sure steps, to the consolidation of 
those petty governments beneath one massy and comprehensive crown. 
It is lamentable to find the attention of our prelate bestowed^ in times 
so perilous, on an article of episcopal and personal splendour. The 
asra called loudly for the exercise of different energies. But war and 
ambition engrossed the minds of nearly all rank^ at this gloomy period ; 
and we have, therefore, little cause to regret that the see of York lay 
vacant for several years after the decease of the second Wilfrid. Al- 
bert, consecrated in 767> was a native of York, descended, as is be- 
lieved, from a noble family. He is described as having made con-{ 
siderable literary attainments during his youth ; and he afterwards 
augmented and matured his stock of knowledge, by journeys to 
Rome, and other eminent seats of learning. His love of science 
reflects honour on the period in which he flourished, and was dis- 
played, with peculiar munificence, in a restoration of his cathedral 
church.* 

The conduct of the churchmen who attained episcopal power in 
England at the time of the Norman Conquest, is invariably a subject 
of curious inquiry ; and is obviously of peculiar interest in regard to 
those who were advanced to the raetropolitical sees. — When William, 
duke of Normandy, triumphantly entered England, and assumed its 
crown, the see of York was occupied by the Saxon Aldred. The cha- 
racter of this prelate appears to have been well adapted to the troubled 
ages in which he lived, as far as boldness and policy were required : 
concerning that tender spirit of true charity, and humility of religious 
demeanour, which form the christian priest's best attributes, at all 
times, and in ail ranks, his biographers are silent. In fact, this pre- 
late occurs, in the record of our public annals, chiefly as a successful 
politician. Viewed in this light, the fortitude which he displayed 
under circumstances of unusual difficulty, is calculated to surprise the 
reader who duly recollects the abject state of many Anglo-Saxon dig- 
nitaries at the same eventful period of history .< Aldred was indebted 

of the christian church. The order of precedency was established, as it now exists, during the 
pontificate of John Thoresby, forty-fourth archbishop, temp. Ed. II J. j at which time it was 
arranged that the archbishop of Canterbury should be styled primMte qf all EngUatd, and ihe 
archbishop of York, priMiutf ^ England, 

9 Alcttin, an ecclesiastic employed by Albert, as joint architect with Eanbatd ^afterwards 
adfanced to the archbishopric) in rebuilding the cathedral, has left a curious poetical memorial 
of his patron, and the work in which he was engaged, intituled De fontt^citet d SoMctU JSccIe- 
SMi £&or. published by Dr. Gale, in 1091. 

4 It has been stated that this prelate treated the h^ghty Norman conqueror with little per- 
sonal respect. The following anecdote displays William I. in a light very diftrent from that 
In which he is ordinarily considered. Offended, as we are told, with the sheriff of Yorkshire, 
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for ills first elevation to Edward the Confessor. On the decease of 
that king, he became the partizan of Harold, and performed the cere- 
mony of his inauguration. The refusal of Stigand, archbishop of 
Canterbury, to render the same service to the conqueror, afforded a 
favourable opportunity of political advancement to the more pliant 
Aldred. He crowned the victorious Norman ; and retained archie- 
pisoopal authority until the time of his death, in 1069. This prelate 
iiad sufficiently shewn^ in contributions to the churches of Beverley 
and Gloucester, that fondness for architectural magnificence which 
corresponded with his habitual love of power and ostentation; but 
the term for which he presided over the province of York, subsequent 
to the advent of the Normans, was too brief to admit of his display* 
ing a rivalry in splendour with the prelates of the new dynasty. The 
hononrable opportunity of evincing an enlarged spirit in architectural 
design and arrangement, devolved on bis Norman successor. 

Thomas (the first archbishop of that name) possessed piety, ta- 
lents, and liberality for the creditable exercise of the important duties 
to which he became subject. The destructive operations of the united 
Danes and Northumbrians, bad reduced the cathedral, in the year 
1069, to a state bordering on utter ruin. He achieved the restitution 
of the fabric upon a noble scale ; and regulated the constitution of the 
tee, to its lasUng benefit.* William, the thirtieth bishop, was nephew 
of king Stephen, and is memorable as having received canonization, 
which distinction was conferred about one hundred and twenty-five 
years after his decease. Saint William presided little more than twelve 
months in the see of York ; and his name is chiefly entitled to notice, 
in an historical survey so succinct as the present, on account of a gor- 
geons shrine, formerly existing in our catliedral church, at which, 
according to monkish writers, numerous miracles were worked, through 
the influence of his canonized remains. 

Geoflfrcy Plantagenet, consecrated in 1191, was natural son of 
kmg Henry II. by Rosamond de Clifford. Historians differ in regard 
to the general character of this distinguished person j but no writer 
of consideration denies that in his demeanour, as archbishop of York, 
he was entitled to the uniform approbation of the judicious and disin- 

IZT^^L^T'^'^^''''^^'^}''' and appear^ befo«Uie king, habited i» pontillc- 

»S4lh^hii^*^i:K ^*"*^' •*'**'' '**"*"«*> •"'P'*^ or policy; bent hi. kneJ to thTlmpe- 
II^Jw «w« :kJ?* *!!!"''•"* "^*''** *»*»»8°"«y interfered/and would ban. a.«Uted in 
W^iCllI!!.!!."*'^? *•*'"****"•« UDu.ual| but Aldred exclaimed, "Stand off 1 Itt 

•rtai o?^.''Jl«i?i . "T!'/*'***^?**'" ^**^" ^•^•^ »«hbi.hop Thona. I. " divided th« 
nh^««2Sl ir ^''•**^v*•• «PP«»»«»S» «««. precentor, chancellor, and archdeacoiu^V 
aa tboee difnttariet remain at the present day. 
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teittted. Walter Gny, who succeeded this illiiscrious prelate, was a 
ftfoarite counsellor and minister of king John. His conduct in a 
political capacity is, perhaps, open to some censure ; but those who 
treat upon the history of the see to which he was promoted by the 
favour of his sovereign, have the pleasing duty of recording many 
instances of munificence, which are truly estimable monuments to his 
fiune, since his moderation, in regard to personal expenses, was sufL- 
ciently observable to cause the imputation of parsimony.* William de 
Melton, who was raised to this see under the immediate protection of 
king Edward the Second, evinced a becoming liberality of dispoeition, 
and a due attachment to the diocess, by splendid contributions to the 
cathedral and contiguous buildings. John Thoresby, forty- fourth 
archbishop, also claims the grateful applause of posterity, for his im- 
provement of the cathedral*cburch. Thomas Arundel, translated 
hither from Ely, in 1388, affords the first instance of an archbishop 
removed from this see to that of Canterbury. 

Richard Scrope has obtained an unhappy celebrity in history, from 
the zeal with which he entered into a rebellion against king Henry IV. 
At this distant day, when party feelings have entirely subsided, few 
will refrain from approving the loyal attachment which our prelate 
displayed towards the ill-fated Richard H. But the sword, especially 
when exercised on a question of political ascendancy, ill became the 
hand professedly devoted to the crosier. Warmth of temper is usually 
accompanied by imbecility of judgment -, our armed bishop having, as 
has been said, " too much sincerity for a politician,*' was trepanned into 
a deceptive convention; Disbanding the forces which he was not calcn* 
lated to command, he was consigned to the scaffold, and was beheaded 
in a field near Bishop Thorpe, where he had formerly resided in archiepis* 
copal dignity. His calamitous end afforded the fi^st instance of a 
bishop suffering death in England by any form of law. Geoige Ne- 
ville, fifty-second archbishop, was brother of the powerful earl of 
Warwick, who performed so distinguished a part in the wars between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. The fnthronization feast of this 
prelate was conducted with such unusual splendour, that it has been 
considered worthy of notice in general histories of Great Britain.' 

6 Tbit prelate founded the •ab-deanery and taocentonhlp, together with two prebends, iq 
oar cathedral-chiirch. By him wa« purchaaed the hovte, aince caJIed White Hall, which was 
for a long time enjoyed by hi« •ucceMora, u a residence in London white attending parliament- 
aiy duties, under the name of Yorlt PUce. It must, lilcewise, be noticed that he bought, and 
settled on the see, the manor of Thorpe (now calied Bishop Thorpe), wbert is the only 
remaining palace attached to the atchbishopric 

7 This feast tooic place on the I5th of January, 14M) and is supposed to hafe been the 
moat magniflcent entertainment erer given by an English subject. An idea of theptoilf which 
prevailed may be-conveyed by obsrnring that 1000 " muttons,*' or sheep, and flOOO pigs, were 
provided. Amonpt articles at present unknown to the Ubles of English banqueters may be 

r/j 
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Th« decease of archbishop Bainbridge^ who perished by means of 
|M>ison, administered by an Italian priest^ his servitor^ made way for 
a prelate of transcendant celebrity^ cardinal Wolsey. Our limits pre- 
clude us from an investigation of a character^ so intricately blended 
with the labyrinths of state tratisactions. When we reflect, however> 
that the public impression respecting Wolsey*s political conduct, is 
usually receive from the writings of the calumnious Polydore Vergil^ 
and those who copy the insinuations of that base chronicler, we may 
readily suppose that an exaggerated idea prevaib, respecting the im- 
perfections almost inevitable to the perilous soil of unexampled prospe- 
rity. As archbishop of York, the character of Wolsey demands little 
attention. Himself acknowledged, when sinking on a bed of extreme 
suffering and utter despondency, that his active services had been ren- 
dered to his king rather than to his God ! He did not visit the seat of 
his archiepiscopal dignity, whilst inflated with a plenitude of political 
power. In the year 1530, when disgraced at court, he repaired to 
the palace of Cawood, and made preparations for a public entry into 
York, and a magnificent inthronization. It is well known that he 
was arrested for high treason, before he could carry these intentions 
into effect, and died at Leicester, lamenting the fatal error of devotion 
to an earthly power, which '^ forsook him in his grey hairs !'' 

Robert Holgate, advanced to this see in 1544, must unhappily be 
noticed as one of the most venal instruments of king Henry VIII. 
Within a month after the translation of this accommodating prelate 
from Landaff to York, he alienated to the crown sixty-seven manors ; 
Ibr which act of pillage, he appears to have received ample personal 
recompense. In the reign of Mary, and during the prelacy of Nicholas 
Heath, most of these estates were restored. Strict justice requires 
that we should mention the faithful statement of Willis, who observes, 
'' that the see of York owes more than a third part of its present 
revenues to queen Mary and archbishop Heath." At the time of 
Mary's death, our prelate was chancellor of the realm ; and, under the 
authority of that oflice, he convened the nobility and commons, for 
the purpose of protecting the succession of Elizabeth. In common 
with thirteen other bishops, who adhered to the ancient forib of 
religion, he was expelled his see by the new queen ; but Elizabeth 
l^onoured him with personal friendship, and is said, by the author of 
the Speculum Anglorum, to have frequently visited him in his 
retirement. 

noticed 6 wild botU, 400twuis, lOt pescockt, 904cmDet, «M bitternt, 400 heranshaw^ and it 
^ porpoises** and seals. At this fesUval were present the dnke of Okmcester (brother to Ed- 
ward lY.), and nearly aU the nobUity, bishops, and leading men in the kingdom. 
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The bull of pope Paal the fourth, confirmiog the election of this 
preUte, was the latt instrument of the kind acknowledged in the see of 
York. In the list of succeeding prelates, we find men distinguished in 
ecclesiastical annals for piety, talent, and the only just criterion of a 
qualification for the exercise of exalted powei^— ^self-go?emmcot. 
Edmund Grindal, successively bishop of London, archbishop of York, 
and primate of all England, as archbishop of Canterbury, was a 
xealous assistant in the great work of reformation, and was, conse* 
quently, one of the select members of the protestant church appointed 
to hold disputations with the romanists, in the reigns of Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth. In his last venerable years he became blind, and was 
desirous of resigning the public duties which he had no longer capacity 
to fulfil to the satisfaction of his conscience ; but was prevented by 
the will of his sovereign. Edwin Sandys emulated the best virtues, 
and most useful Ulenu, of his predecessor. This prelate was one of 
the eight divines appointed to argue with the same number of Roman 
catholics before the two houses of Parliament. Tobias Matthew was 
greatly celebrated as an eloquent and energetic preacher. His talents* 
were held in high esteem by queen Elizabeth and James I. ; but he 
has not left any traces of merits so peculiar, as to justify the extraordi- 
nary terms of commendation bestowed by the writer of his epitaph in 
our Cathedral.* 

During the early part of those troubles which convulsed England 
in. the 17th century, the archiepiscopal mitre of York was sustained by 
Richard Neile. The unshaken loyalty of this prelate, and his strenuous 
efforts towards the preservation of the church, as established at the 
sera of temperate reformation, caused his name to be execrated by the 
puritanical party ; but it should never be forgotten, that the utmost 
malignity of his revilers left untouched his reputation for private worth. 
John Williams, who was raised to this archbishopric in 1641, had 
taken part with the king in the beginning of the troubles, but afterwards 
went over to the parliament, and commanded at the siege of Conway 
castle. This want of stability procured him general and merited 
contempt. On the temporary subversion of the hierarchy, he retired 
to Wales, where he died, neglected by the parliamenUrians, and 

8 Thi» epftapb it a carioai instavce of that Inflated style of conpoftitlon wbich defcatt itt 
owQ object, and really operates to the discredit of the deceased, by enforcing comparisons which 
cannot stand the test of dispassionate emmlnatlon. In the long and tedious Latin Inscription 
to the memory of this prelate, we are told, that '* Greece will not, hereafter, have more cause 
to boast of her Chrysostom, than England of her Matthew. The virtnea with which he adorned 
the archbishopric exceed the province of the sculptor (— history alone can do them justice.** After 
ttie lapse of nearly two hundred years, we search in vain the pages of general history forthe name of 
Tobias Ifattbcv. Locally, his name often occnrs, on accovnt of a contiibation of books, nwde 
by bis widow to thccathedral lihimry. 
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despised by the royalists.' Richard Sterne, consecrated in 1664, had 
been chaplain to archbishop Laud, and attended that prelate on the 
scaflbld. His depth of erudition, and personal respectability, assiated 
io contincing the world that the clergy who had suflfered exclusion 
under the authority of parliament, were calculated to reflect honour^ 
and to confer benefit, on christian society. 

John Sharpe, seventy-fifth archbishop, may be held forth, with 
honest pride, as one of the most able and exemplary prelates that adorn 
the annals of the reformed church. In regard to his talent for the 
dignified situation to which he was nominated shortly after the 
Revolution of 1688, it may be sufficient to cite the remark of bishop 
Burnet : " By the appointment of Sharpe to the archbishopric of York, 
the two metropolitical sees were filled by the two best preachers of our 
time.** — It must be nearly superfluous to obserre that Tillotson filled 
the see of Canterbury at that period. Thomas Herring, promoted hither 
^m Bangor, in 1743, has been said, and perhaps without exaggeration, 
to have united in his person the most amiable qualities of the best of 
his predecessors. *' The magnificence and penetration, without the 
pride, of Wolsey ; the mildness and moderation, without the timidity, 
of Sandys ; the learning of Sharpe, with the politeness and afikbility 
of Dawes.** This prelate evinced great courage and diicretion at a 
period of peculiar difficulty, the disturbed year 1745. At this crisis 
he came forward, and declared to his clergy, ** that he should think 
it no- derogation from the dignity of bis character, or the sanctity of 
bis function, in times when the religion and liberties of his country 
were at stake, to change his pastoral sta£f for a musket, and his 
cassoc for a regimental coat.*' His conduct on this occasion is more 
decidedly entitled to our approbation, as it arose from religious con- 
viction and a principle of civil allegiance, rather than from a personal 
attachment to the governing power. Robert Drummond' distinguish- 
ed himself by the sermon which he preached on the coronation 
of his present majesty. In this pious, manly, and patriotic discourse, 
are contained some fine maxims of government, equally calculated for 
the honour of the prince and the advantage of the people. To this able 
prelate succeeded William Markham, whose virtues, still fresh in recol- 

9 The principal balldlngt of our cathedral were happily preserved from important depreda* 
tion, during these diiastrout wars. Willis, and several other writers, state this freedom ftom 
serioQS Iqjory to have arisen fh>m the liberal orders of forbearanoe given io his ihaatical soldiers 
by sir TrFairfiz. The care of the general could not, however, prevent those deluded pei^ns 
from destroying several pieces of venerable sculpture, and stripping the grave-stones of all 
eiBgies and inicrfptlons, engraved on metal. Drake, in hb '• Eboracum,** pointedly remarks, 
''that it was mora the poor lucre of brass, than seal, which tempted these miscreants to the 
latter act } for thera was no grave-stone, whkh had an inscription eut on itself, that was defaced 
by any thing but age throughmit the^holc chnfch.** 
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lection, are universally acknowledged. The honourable £dwarj> 
Vekablbs VbrnoHj eighty-third, and present archbishop, was pro- 
moted from the see of Carlisle to that of York, in the year 1806. 

Previous to a descriptive account of the present cathedral church, 
it must be desirable to present some brief notices respecting the 
structures, of inferior extent and beauty, which occupied the same site 
in centuries preceding the Norman Conquest. We have already 
observed that a church, composed of stone, was founded at York by 
king Edwin, in 697. Thb building fell into dilapidation, during the 
wars which speedily ensued between the Northumbrians, and Peoda, 
'king of Mercia -, but was repaired and improved by archbishqi Wilfrid, 
about the year 669. The re-edified structure experienced great damage 
from fire, in 741, and is said to have been wholly taken down, and 
rebuilt by archbishop Albert, who was promoted to this see in 767.** 
This Anglo-Saxon edifice appears to have been of a durable character, 
and to have possessed much comparative grandeur. Assisted by repairs, 
it probably stood until 1069, when we are told that the Cathedral was 
aBintentionally reduced nearly to the ground, by conflagration. In 
that year the Northumbrians, aided by the Danes, took arms against 
the government of William I. The Norman garrison of York set fire 
to certain houses in the suburbs of the city, lest they should prove 
serviceable to the enemy ; and the flames accidently spread to buildings 
not designed for destruction, including the venerable church. 

Such was the situation of the see when Thomas, our first Anglo* 
Norman prelate, received the pall. This prelate rebuilt the cathedral 
on a more noble scale than had been hitherto adopted ; but the struc- 
ture on which he bestowed such exemplary attention was destroyed by 
a casual fire, which likewise consumed the greater part of the city, in 
the year 1137* After this lamentable accident, the church lay in 
ruins until the time of archbishop Roger, promoted A* D. 1154, who 
commenced, and successfully prosecuted, a re-edification of the eastern 
division of the building. No relic of the works executed under his 
notice now remains, unless we suppose, with the author of '' £bo* 
racnm,'*.that the cry|)t formed a part of the renovations which -he 
effected. The most ancient portion of the existing pile (with the ex- 
ception of the crypt) was erected in the reign of Henry III. The 
principal divisions may be justly said to present the noblest specimens 
extant, of the architectural style which prevailed in the fourteenth 
century." 

10. Thecnrioas poetical work of Atcuin, Uiroogh which a due notion of diaarchitectanl 
Biunlfloence of Albert It tnuntmitted to po#terlty, has been mentioQed in oiA biognphioal 
altutiont to this eminent prelate. 

11 It will be nteftil to state, In this place, the* dates usoally ascribed to dilereRt parts of 
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Thu cathedral-church (often termed York Minstbb) is^ indeed, 
«Uowed^ even by such examiners as are free from local prepossession, 
and found their estimate on extensive and candid comparison, to excel 
in beauty and magnificence most ecclesiastical buildings of the middle 
ages. In viewing the exterior, our attention is first demanded to the 
west front. This splendid facade, is not more conspicuous for ple- 
nitade of ornament, than for an attractLire harmony of design. The 
elevation is architecturally divided into three parts ; the principal ob- 
jects being the grand entrance, and the spacious window by which it is 
surmounted. The four buttresses, which form the lines of division, 
«re enriched with many niches, frequently containing statues ; and 
ether pieces of sculpture are introduced at the angles. Above the four 
grand dividing buttresses rise the two western towers, — the upper divi- 
sions being incongruous in design to the prevailing character of the 
•tructore, but commanding the admiration of the spectator. 

On the south side we find, to the extent of the nave, a fine ac- 
cordance with the style of the west front. The architecture is here 
chastened in point of ornament, but the decorations are still numerous, 
and the buttresses are adorned with niches and statues. The transept, 
although of an earlier date, and less elegant in design than the nave, 
presents a superb object. The choir is equal in height, and nearly 
assimilates in character, with the western part of the church. The 
procedure of our national architecture in richness of embellishment, 
during the reign of the third Edward, is decisively exhibited in the 
east front. This facade, like that towards the west, is chiefly divided 
into three architectural parts, by buttresses of unusual elegance. The 
great east window has been termed, by the. historian of York, " the 
^nest window in the world," and is, assuredly, of exquisite beauty.'* 

the edifice. We commence with the most ancient, and notice the principal buildings according 
to priority of constraction, rather than adjacency of parts.~The ciypt is said by Mr. Drake 
(author of Eboracum, or the History and Antiquities of the City of York) to have been '* re- 
built** by archbishop Roger, about the yea)* II71. But, from the style of architecture, it Is 
unqueationably of an earlier date, and was probabfy constructed during the prelacy of Tho- 
mas I. shortly after the year 1070. The south transept was built by Walter Grey, about 1987; 
and the north transept by John le Bomaine, treasurer of this church, about 1969. Archbishop 
John le Bomaine, son of the last-named person, commenced the erection of the nave, in 1991 1 
but this part of the fabric was not completed until the time of archbishop de Melton, about the 
jear 1590. The west front was erected under the auspices of thia latter prelate. The present 
choir was begun by archbishop Thoresby, in 1901, and appears to have been chiefly executed 
during his prelacy, which extended to 1979. The chapter-house has been strangely attributed, 
by Drake, and several other writers, to the time of Walter Grey, who built the south transepu 
We are not aware of any documents which authenticate the ara of its erection, but, from the 
prevalent architectural mode, It was certainly built in the fourteenth century. The central tower 
Is said by Drake to have been commenced in 1970, and finished ** in seven or eight years.** But, 
from the style of architecture. It is probably of a more recent date, and would appear to have 
been chiefly constructed In the latter part of the fifteenth century. The upper parts of the tw9 
western towers were erected in the reign of Henry VI. 

IS In the friese beneath this window are seventeen bnstos, the sixe of life 1 the first repre- 
*ntlng a king, supposed to be Edward III. and the last a bishop, said to be aicbblsbopThoiesby. 
At the summit of the window is a statue of that prelate, which appears to have been placed there, 

ru 
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The north side, as regards the exterior of the choir and nave, is simi- 
lar in character to that apon the sooth. But an accession of archi« 
tectural grandeur is here obtained, in the beaatiful proportions and 
rich embellishments of the cbapter-honse. We present an engraving 
of this side of the cathedral, as viewed in a north-west point of ob- 
servation. The fine elevation of the chapter-house; the transept, 
evincing the rude, but impressive, style of pointed architecture in its 
earliest stage ; and the great central tower, rising in all the stately 
splendour of the fifteenth century; unite in forming a scene of extra- 
ordinary magnificence. 

The plan of this cathedral chiefly comprises a nave, with side 
aisles; a western, or principal transept, with aisles; a choir, also 
having lateral aisles ; and a lady's chapel, now thrown open to the 
aisles of the cbotr. Two windows of the choir rise to the whole 
height of the building, and, projecting from the main line of this 
part of the cathedral, produce a second, or eastern transept, of small 
extent. On the north, the chapter-house communicates with the 
principal transept, by means of an ornamental avenue ; and there are 
several buildings, of subordinate interest, connected with diflerent 
parts of the edifice. 

The expectations created by an external view are surpassed on an 
examination of the interior. In the nave we behold, free from inno* 
vation, a fine example of the style which prevailed early in the reign 
of Edward III. the *' Augustan age of English architecture." The 
arches are of the most felicitous proportions of which the pointed form 
is susceptible ; the windows are richly, but not exuberantly, adorned 
with tracery:— every pact is ornamented, whilst no circumstance of 
redundant embellishment is seen in any direction. The windows of 
the nave, in common with those of nearly every part of the cathedral, 
are sumptuously decorated with painted i^ass.'* The capitals of the 
columns, and the knots in the groined ceiling, display much curious 
historic and hieroglyphical sculpture ; and various armorial carvings 
are introduced in other parts. 

The principal transept is one of the richest examples remaining of 
that first regular modification of the pointed style in this country, 
which is usually denominated early English architecture. The arches 

in gimtefut remembnnce of the completion of the cathedral under his utpicet. On the Mcond 
tier of the ocbngular huttrestes at the angle*, are tutaea of the two knights, Robert de 
VaTatonr, and Robert dc Percy, who furnished stone and wood, from their respective estates, 
towards the re.ediAcation of the cathedral. Stataes of the same benefactora also occur on the 
westfkonta ' 

U The principal window of the west front is divided, by mnllions. Into eight lights, the head 
being enriched with beaotifnl truery. The painted glass in the lower divisions, represents the 
eigh» earliest archbishops of Yoric, and eight salnu. 

(mj 
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are of a contracted and devious form, whilst mooldings of chevron- 
work, and other ornamental particulars of the Anglo-Normans, are 
partially retained, — ^blended with growing refinements in that improved 
style afterwards displayed, with transcendant beauty, in superior parts 
bf this edifice. 

The tower, constructed at the intersection of the nave and choir, 
is supported on four pointed arches, in the spandrils of which are 
sculptured armorial devices. The interior is worked In tiers of niches, 
surmounted by an open gallery of stone ; and the whole is illuminated 
by eight windows, two on each side ; — thus constituting the fabric of 
perforated masonry, termed a lantern. 

The screen which separates the nave and choir is extremely superb, 
and is enriched with statues of the English kings, from the time of 
the Conqueror down to Henry VI.*^ Proceeding eastward, and enter- 
ing the choir, we find, in that part of the fabric, the same leading 
principles of architectural design as in the nave ; but a rising affection 
towards excess of ornament is visible in the subordinate parts,— a 
memorable denotation of the instability of taste, in a walk of art so 
open to vicissitude as that of ancient English architecture, the favour- 
ite soil of fanciful experiment. The sublime effect of this part of the 
cathedral is greatly heightened by the magnificent east window, which 
is aknost unrivalled in elegance of design, and splendour of " storied 
glass."'* 

The solemn aisles of this stupendous fabric acquire an additional 
interest from numerous sepulchral monuments. The list of illustrious 
personages hese interred commences with archbishop Bosa, who died 
in 687 ', but, in the various renovations of the structure, the ashes of 
Anglo-Saxon kings, and early prelates, were too frequently treated 
with a barbarous want of veneration, and are now indiscriminately 
mixed with common dust.'^ The greater number of the archbishops, 

14 The figure of Heniy VI. is nid, by the historian of Yorlg to have been taken down in 
compliment to bis regal saccessor, ** as the common people bore so high a veneration for the 
ilieraory of this sanctified king, that they began to pay adoration to his statue." The statue of 
James I. now supplies the vacancy produced on the above occasion. 

15 This celebrated window is nearly the same height and breadth as the choir, or central 
division of the eastern part of the cathedral. The part beneath the springing line of the head 
of the window, is in three ascending divisions. In width, nine divisions arc produced by means 
of stone mullions. The bead is ramified into tracery of a beautiful character. Each part is 
filled with pictured glass, representing events in sacred history, kings, saints* and mitred, 
ecclesiastics. The glasing of this window was commenced, at the expense of the dean and 
chapter, in the year 1406, under a contract with John Thornton, of Coventry, who stipoljiled 
to conclude the whole within three years. 

le It win be unnecessary to ascend to remote ages. In order to shew the little reverence 
evinced for sepulchral memorials by those who have regulated many alterations in our cathedral 
buildings. The church was newly paved in the year 1796, after a design by the late lord Burl* 
lagton and Mr. Kent. At that time the numerous grave-stones in the western parts of the 
church (which, as we are told by one writer, di^figurtd the ancient flooring) were worked inco 
the new pavement, the material being deemed extremely uteful— eiter the erasure of the In- 

00 
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»incc the re-edification of the catbedral commeDced by Walter Grey, 
are buried within these walls ; and several of their monuments aflford 
instructive examples of the state of the arts in respective ages. The 
inneral memorials to other persons are^ in many instances, equally 
calculated to excite the sympathy of the moralist^ and to gratify th« 
curiosity of the student in sculptural decoration. 

Descending beneath the dreary tracts allotted to the dead, we 
enter the crypt, which subterranean part of the cathedral is worked 
under the eastern portion of the choir. The arches of the vaulting 
are circular ^ the pillars short and massy, their capitals shewing a 
studied diversity of embellishment. The whole of this gloomy divr- 
tioD of the structiu-e is evidently the production of an early Anglo-Nor- 
man age, and is, probably, a relic of the edifice constructed by 
archbishop Thomas, shortly after the conquest. 

The principal building appertaining to the cathedral, but uncon- 
nected with the architectural design of the structure^ is the Chapter 
House. This beautiful fabric is of an octangular form, havings in 
each of the eight compartments, except that which forms the entrance, 
a window of elegant proportions, enriched with delicate tracery. Th« 
stalls for the dignitaries are superbly canopied, and surmounted with a 
gallery of exquisite workmanship. It may, indeed, be affirmed that 
the peculiar magnificence of English architecture has been rarely dis- 
played in a more brilliant light, when exercised upon a contracted 
scale, than in this choice specimen, proverbially the " fairest flower** 
of the pointed style.'' Some extravagancies occur in the sculptured 
capitals of those taper pillars of marble which separate the stalls, and 
in the numerous pendants. We there view, exhibited in broad^ and 

scrlpUoiu I The following partlcoUr* retpecting Uie old pavement are extracted from Dnke*t 
Bboracam. " At our entrance into the charch, before we look upwardt, and dazxle our eyes 
with the loftiness and spadonsness of the building. It will be necessary first to cast them on the 
ground. Here^ in the old pavement of this church, were almost an innumerable quantity of 
grave-stones, many of which formerly shone tike embroidery, being enriched with the images, 
Ac. In brass, of bishops, and other ecclesiastics, represented in their prop«fr habits. In the 
same pavement were a number of circles, which ranged from the west end up the middle aisli| 
on each side and in the centre. They were about forty-four on a side, about two feet distance 
from one another, and as much in diameter. Those in the midst were fewer in number, larger, 
and exactly fh>nted the entrance of the great west door, that cirde nearest the entrance in thb 
row being the largest of all. We take all these to have been drawn oat for the ecclesiastica 
and dignitaries of the church to stand In, habited according to their proper distinctions, to 
fecelve an archbishop for installation, or on any other solemn occasion. The dean and the other 
great dignitaries, we presume, possessed the middle space, whilst the prebendaries, vicars, sa- 
crists, priests at altars, Ac. belonging to the church, ranged on each side) and, altogether, 
w|ien clad In their proper copes and vestments, must have made a glorious appearance.** 

17 The cliapter-house of York Is scarcely ever noticed by topographical writers, from the time 
of Camden down to the present day, without the ciution of the following vene, placed on the 
wall of the building by an ancient architectural enthusiast : 
** Vi Rosa Oos flonim 
" Sic est domus Ista domorum.** 

This Inscription cannot be more expressively translated than Jn the words of Mr. Ihake : " th« 
chief of houses, as the rose of Sowers.** 
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sometimes indelicate features^ the angry allusions wbich the regnlar 
clergy among the Roman Catholics were wont to cast upon the 
seculars, and which constituted the satire (perhaps the lampoons) of 
unlettered ages. It must, however^ be remarked^ that, on subjects 
more general, but not less capricious, the sculptor has expressed, with 
almost unparalleled felicity, those wild indications of genius which can 
be ranked under no other classes of design than the strange, the fearful, 
and the grotesque. The library was formerly in an eligible apartment 
at the south-west angle of the south transept, but has been lately 
removed to a building on the north-west of the Cathedral.*' 

The chief members of this cathedral church, besides the archbishop, 
are a dean ; precentor ; chancellor ; sub-dean ; four archdeacons ; 
twenty-eight prebendaries ; a sub-chantor ; and l^ve vicars- choral, in 
priest's orders. There are, also, seven lay-clerks, or singing-men ; six 
choristers; four vergers, &c. The archbishop collates to all the 
dignities, except the deanery. 

The only palace now belonging to this archiepiscopal see, is 
situated in Bisfaopthorpe, a small village in the vicinity of York, 
towards the south. The original palatial structure on this estate was 
erected by Walter Grey, in the reign of Henry III. shortly after that 
prelate purchased the manor, for the use of himself and his successors 
in the see. The buildings have, however, been re-edified at various 
times. Considerable alterations were made by the archbishops Dawes 
and Gilbert -, but the most extensive improvements were effected by 
archbishop Drumniond. When this prelate was translated to the see 
of York, he found the palace incommodious, and possessed of little 
elegance, although much expense bad been previously incurred in its 
restoration. The improvements commenced under his direction were 
begun about 1763, and the whole were completed in the six following 
years. The chief front and portico, which evince great excellence in 
architectural design, were finished in the year 1769, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Atkinson, an architect residing in York. The 
noble gateway, at the approach to the archiepiscopal demesne, was 
erected in 1765.*' The fine gardens attached to the palace were ori- 

18 The greater part of the books here repoeited was beqveatfaed by the widow of archbishop 
Matthew, whose name has occurred in a previous page. Many subsequent beneficlions havie 
taken place, and the library is now of considerable value. The works chiefly relate to divinity 
and history. The most curious articles are the manuscript collections of the late Mr. Torre, 
comprising extracts from the original records of this see, which were of great use to Mr. Drake, 
in his History of the City of York and its Cathedral Church.— It may not be undesirable to 
remark. In this place, that many local antiquities, of some interest, are preserved In the vestry 
of the cathedral. 

10 Antiquarian curiosity may be gratifled by observing that the chief part of the stone used 
in constructing thia gateway, and the renovated tmat of the palace, was brought from the ruined 
palace of Cawood, which formerly appertained to tbia see. 
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ftoally formed by archbishop Sbarpe, but have been greatly improred 
by bis successors. The whole palatial structure and its dependencies, 
are, in their present state, well adapted to those purposes of dignified 
hospitality which are incumbent on the primate of England. The 
liberal attentions oi archbishop Drummond were not c<mfined to the 
buildings of the palace. He also re-edified the archiepiscopal chapel, 
adding windows of stained glass, executed by Mr. Peckitt, of York. 
It must, also, be mentioned, that the parochial church of Bishop- 
thorpe was rebuilt at the instigation of this prelate, and chiefly at his 
individual expense. 

The deanery is a building of some antiquity, but considerably 
defaced by several modern windows, introduced to the principal divi- 
sions. It may not be superfluous to repeat the remark, that '' this is 
the only house within the ancient elate, inhabited by its proper owner, 
in right of the church to which it belongs." 

The diocess of York comprehends nearly the whole of Yorkshire ; 
all Nottinghamshire j and part of Northumberland; which extent of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction is divided into four archdeaconries. The 
bishoprics subordinate to this metropolitical see are those of Durham i 
Carlisle J Chester; and Sodor and Man. 



niMBHsioits or thb cathbdeal. 



Extrwae LBNOTH from 6Mt to we»t it 524 feet; LENGTH of the prindpal tnuneot, from 
Borth to loatb, ttS feet. Flroin the vest end to ilie choir door. 901 fset. LBNOTH of the choir, 
ISO feel ; of the spece behind the alur, 26 feet ; and of the lady^diapel, CQ tret. HEIGHT of the 
▼Mttltiiig ID the DftTe, go feet ; of the two western towers, 196 feet; of the eratral, or tmntera, tower, 
tiS fecu Hie octeoffuUr chapter-hooae it 63 teet in diemeter. 

DBICaiPTIOV OF THB PLATB8. 

PUtt 1. An Interior View of the South Aiile, tbewing the Window ml the eaet end, which 
is richly omancnted with painted gtese. Underneath this Window is the monament of the 
Hon. T. W. Wcntworthy third son of Edward lord Rocklnfliam, who died in 1793. On the 
left is seen part of the great East Window, which rises ncariy to the height of the Choir, end 
exhibits much architectural beaaty. It must be noticed, as a curious, and almost unique, 
feature, that a gallery of open stone-work proceeds across this window, at the head of the 
second series of lights. 

Piatt S, Bepresents the Interior of the North and South Transepts, with part of the Nave. In 
the central part of the intersection are seen part of three of those iofty pointed arches which 
sustain the Oreat, or Lantern Tower. Above, is displayed a portion of the decorated interior 
of tlie same open Tower. 

PtMtt 9. A View of the two Western Towers, with part of the Naive and its Aisle. 

PImU4. An Exterior View, taken from the North-west, and shewing the great central Tower) 
the Nave and its Aisle j the North Transept ; and the Chapter-bouse. We have already ob- 
served that this plate strongly ezhibiu each of the three styles of architecture which prevail 
in York Cathedral. 

Plate A. This View is taken from the Dean's Garden, and s^ews the ancient, but partially 
modemlaed, Garden-front of the Deanery. In the distance the Cathedral rises with unusual 
magnificence. The parts here exhibited to observation are the Central and two Western 
Towers i the end of the South Transept } and part of the Choir, comprising that lottj pro- 
jecting Window which constitutes one part of the Second, or Eastern, Transept. 

Pleit 0, Representt the Crypt under the eastern part of the Choir. In the distance is seen part 
of the Aisle of the Choir. 

Ptau 7< It ft View of the Chapter .bouse, from the Bast. On the left are seen parte of the North 
Transept and its Aisle. 

Ptole 8. A North-west View of the ArcbiepiKopal Palace, Uken from the Banks of the Onic, 
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Paulinus 625 

See Vaeaui Twenty Yeart* 
Cedda 664 

St. Wilfrid €&r 

Bosa 677 

St. John of BeTerley 687 
Wilfrid II. 718 

See Vacant about Twelve 

Yeart. 
Egbert 743 

Albert 767 

Eanbaldl. 781 

Eanbaldll. 797 

Wttlfti» or Wulwi 819 
Wjmund 831 

Wiirere 854 

See probably Vacant for 

several Yeart, (1) 
Etbelbald 900 

RedwardorRodewald 981 
WttUUn I. 930 

Oscitel 965 

Athelwald 97i 

St. Oswald 971 

Adulpb 993 

Wulaun II. 1003 

Alfric Puttoc 1083 

Kinaine 1051 

Aldred 1061 

Thomas I. 1070 

Gerard 1101 

Thomas If. 1109 

Tbursun 1114 

Henry Murdae 1 140 

Huso» or Huffh 
Will, de St. BariMra 
Robert de Gant 1 148 
Robert deBotevillin 
Hubert Walker 1186 

Henry Marshall 1189 
Simon de Apulia 1 191 
Hamo 1806 

Roger de Insula 
Galf. de Norwico 
Fulco Basset 
William 1844 

Walter deKvrkham 
Sewal de Bovil 
Godfrey de Ludeham 1 856 
Rofrer de Holderness 1858 
Will, de Laogton 1865 
Rob. de Seardeburg 1879 
Hen.de Newark 1890 
Will, de Hamelton 1898 
Reginald de Gothe 1 309 



YORK. 

ARCHBISHOPS. 

St. William 1153 

Roger 1154 

See Vacant Ten Years. 
Geoff. Plantaj^enet 1 191 

See Vacant Four Years, 
Walter Grey 1816 

Sewal de Bovil 1356 

Godfrey d« Ludeham 1358 
Walter Giffard 1866 

William Wickwaine 1879 
John leRomaine 1885 
Henry de Newark 1896 
Tbos. de Corbridge 1899 
Wm. de Greenfield, 

or GreeuYille 1305 
William de Melton 1315 
Wm. de la Zouch 1340 
JohnThoresby 1358 

Alexander Neville 1374 
Thomas Arundel 1388 
Robert Waldby 
Richard Scrope 
See Vacant about I%oo 

Years. 
Henry Bowet 1407 

See Vacant Two Years, 
John Kempe 1485 

W. Bothe, or Booth 1458 
George Neville 1464 

L. Bothe, or Booth 1476 
Thos.de Rotheram 1480 
Thomas Savage 1500 
Christ. Bainbridge 1508 
Thomas Wolsey 1514 

DEANS. 

Will, de Pyrering 1310 

Rob. de Pyrering 1313 

Will.de Colby 1338 

Will, de la Zouch 1333 

Phil, de Weston 1347 
Tailerand, £p. Alban 

Joseph Anglicus 1366 

Adam 1381 

Ed.de Strafford 1385 
Roger Walden 

Richard Clyfford 1398 

Thomas Langley 1401 

John Prophete 1407 

Thomas Polton 1416 

WiU. Grey 1481 

Robert Gilbert 1486 

William Fetter 1437 

Richard Andrews 1454 

Robert Bothe 1477 

Chris. Urstwyre 1488 

William Sheffield 1494 



See Vacant One Year. 
Edward Lee 1531 

Robert Holgate 1544 
Nicholas Heath 1555 
Thomas Young 1561 
See Vacant nearly Two 

Years, 
Edmund GrinUal 1570 
Edwin Sandys 1576 

John Piers 1588 

Matthew Hut ton 1595 

See Vacant One Year. 
Tobias Matthew 1606 
George Monteigii 16S8 
Samuel Harsnet 1689 

See Vacant One Year. 
Richard Neile 1638 

John Williams 1641 

See Vacant Ten Years, 
Accepted Freweu 1660 
Richard Sterne 1664 

John Dolben 1683 

See Vacant Two Years,* 
Thomas Lam plugh 1 688 
John Sbarpe 1691 

Sir W.Dawes, Bt. 1713 
Lancel. Blackbume 1784 
Thomas Herring 1743 
Matthew HuUoii 1747 
John Gilbert 1757 

Robert Drummond 1761 
William Markham 1777 
Hon. Edward Venablbs 
Vbrnon 1791 



Geoffry Blythe 1496 

Christ. Bainbridge 1503 

James Harrington 1507 

Thomas Wolsey 1518 

John Younge 1514 

Brian Higden 1516 

Richard Lay ton 1539 

Nicholas Wotton 1544 

Matthew Hutton 1567 

John Thomburgh 1589 

George Meriton 1617 

John Scott 1684 

Richard March 1660 

William Sancroft 1663 

Robert Hitch 1664 

Tobias Wickham 1676 

Thomas Gale 1697 

Henry Finch 1708 
Richard Osbaldeston 1788 

John Fountayne 1747 

Gborob Mabkham 1808 



(1) Considerable dlfflcalty occun In urranKing the racceiftlon of biahope at tbia period. 
Daring the episcopacy of Wilfere, the Invading Danes commenced those lavages in which York 
aevcrdy participated. In naming Ethelbald as the saccessor of Wilfeie, we have token Willhun 
of Malmstmry as onr anthority . 

Plate 9 (omitted m the List of Plates) Is the entrance to the Chapter-house Vignette, Title 

toyoi.iv. 
(rj 
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Mtifv of York, I 
MppoMd to tevedctomded fraoi • aoUe fc- 
■Uy, tf I Jovnieycd to Bone, ib. ( reboUt tlM 
calbodnil, Ih — ^Alcuin, an ecclethtftH: ««• 
^oycd by Albert in reboildiag tht caihedral, 
« K ) left a poetical neaioffial of hi* patron, ib. 
— AMretl, occopied ibe ice at the tine of tb« 
Vorman t;onqur»t, tf | bb character, lb. ; anec- 
^te of him, Ib. N« i Indebted for hia elftvatlon 
toBdwud the Conretior, ej crowned William 
tka Coaqoeror, lb. i time of hie death, ib. i 
•oMribntcd to bnlldlng the chorehca of Ba««r- 
ley and OlooccaUr, lb.-^nindel, Thoaaa, 
iNMlatcd hither from By./i the flntaich- 
^iahopremofed iram tbU icc to tint of Can- 
••fboiy, lb. 

Balnbridge, arcbbiahop» poiaon admlnittered 
to him by an Italian prieat, f .— BUhoptborpe, 
ebnreh of, rebailt by archbishop Drammund, 
f •— Boaa. the flret arcbbifhop that waa buried 
In this cathedral, c.-'Boaioa, seventeen be- 
Acnth the great cast window, I N. 

OnUMdral, reduced to a auto bordering on 
rUn bf the Danes and Northnmbrians, « i a 
chnreh oompoaed of stone foonded by king 
Bdvin, *| redooad ton state of tnln in time 
Ot war, lb. I repaired by archbishop Albert, lb. $ 
ndnced nearly to the ground by ooniagrstlon, 
and reUIlt by archbUbop Thomas, lb. } again 
deatroyed by Are, lb.| the eastern difision 
ftballt bf archbishop Soger, lb. j most ancient 
part of the present building erected in tiase of 
Meniy III. Ib. i dates at which different parts 
of the cathedral were erected, lb. N. i descrlp- 
flon of the bnlMIng, I e i often Unned York 
Minster, 1} exterior, lb.| south side, lb.| 
choir, lb.; east front, lb.} north side, ,m( 
plan, Ib. I Interior, lb. ( nave, ib. i principal 
transept, lb.; toirer, «| lantern, Ib. screen 
enriched with statues of English kings, Ib. ) 
gwat east window, ib.9 aisles, ib.| the old 
pavement described byDrake, a e, N.~4;hapel, 
irchlepiscopal, re-edlAed by archbishop Drun^ 
mond, f.— Chapter House, « p } citation of a 
varsc placed on the wall of the bullding,lb. N. ) 
sculpture on the capiuls of the pillars, « p.— 
Christianity, the propagation of accelenited by 
the marriage of Edwin, king of Nortliumbrla, 
«.^-Ciypt, supposed to have been bo lit by 
irehbisbop Thomas, «. 

J>emo»rf, f.—Dlocess, extent of, lb.^Dnim- 
■raad, archbishop, if preached a sermon on 
the eoronatloo of his prevent Mi^ty, ib. 

Bdwin, king, married to the daughter of 
Bthelbert, king of Kent, *| became a proselyte 
to the christian faith, lb. ; received l«ptbmal 
Benediction in the dty of York, lb. | erected 
n church at York, ib. 1 killed In battle, c. 

Gardens atuchcd to the palace, p 7.— Orey, 
nrchbishop, Ibvourite counsellor and minister 
of king John, /) founded the sub-deanery, 
■uceentoiahip, and two prebends, ib. N. 1 pur- 
dhased White Hall, as a London residence for 
the archbishops, lb.) settled on the see the 
HmnorofThorpe, lb.— Orindal, Edmund, suc- 
cessively bishop of London, archbishop of 
Torkf and archbishop of Gbaterbary, A 1 one of 



theselect mcmbcra of the piolestant chudb 
In the timtof Edward IT. and Bliabcth, lb. 

Heath, archbishop, the esutes, which vrare 
alieaalcd to the crown by archbishop Holgaia* 
restored tbroagb his influence In the reign of 
queen Maty, g $ death, lb. ) expelled bis eee 
by Elisabeth, ib.--ilcrring, archbishop, l» 
his character and exemplary ooodoct dnrli^ 
the rebellion of I74S, lb!— Colgate, archbishopp 
f ) alienated to the crown slaly-seven asa- 
norsf Ib. 

Ubraiy, p f greater part of the books bo* 
queathed by the widow of aichUshop Mau 
tbew, ib. If. I contains tte maBuscripC col- 
lections of the late Mr. Torre, lb. 

Markham, archbishop, i.^Matthew, aicb* 
bishop, his talento held In high eateom by 
Bliiabeth and Jamea I. A| notice of his epK. 
upb, lb. N.— Melton, archbishop, oontri- 
buted to the cathedral and contiguous buiUU 
Inp, /.-^Members, present, of the cathedral, 
p.— Monuments, numerous in this cathedrri, 
ne. 

Nellc, aichblshop, Jk.-^Neriile, awhblskwp, 
brother of the earl of Warwick, /i hb !■- 
tbroniaatlon feast described, ib. N. 

Pnisce, archieplacopal, p} tta 
•tructura erected hj Walter Arey, Ib. 1 i 
tensive Improvements effected by archUshop 
Drummond, ib.— Paulinus, archbbhop, bO' 
stowed the baptbasal benediction on Ung Ed- 
win, d| raised a fabric, composed of wood* 
for that celebiatlon, ib. j built a church of 
stone at Uncoln, c) retired to Kent, and was 
appointed blahop of Bochester, ib.— Plantt- 
genet, archbishop, natural son of Henry II . c | 
hb character, ib.— Plates, list of, f . 

Bandys, Edwin, one of the divines appoint* 
ed to argue with the Homan catbolica before 
the two bouses of i«r1laro«it, k. B cr ope, 
ardibbhop, entered into rrbrili«m agrinst 
Henry IV. /i beheaded in afMd near Bbhop- 
thorpe by order of that king, lb.— dharpe* 
archbishop, one of the moat able prelates of 
his time, L— Statues of Henry VI. and Jameo 
I. ffN. 

Thoreeby, archbishop, order of precedency 
estaUbhed in his time, c H N. — Tliomaa, 
archbishop, restored the cathedrd after it 
was destroyed in 1009, «{ divided the estate 
of the church into prebends, lb. N.— Thores- 
by, second archbbhop of that name, /.— TIN 
lotson, archbishop, I. 

Vernon, hon. Edward Venablcs, present 
archbishop of York, *. 

Wilfrid, third archbisliop, one of the BM»t 
distinguished prelates of hb age, e ; twice 
expelled his see, ib. ; founded the chnrchea 
of Hexham and Ripon. ib. N.— Wilfrid, sixth 
archbbhop, « ; comnwnccd a dispute with the 
archbishops of Canterbury respecting priority 
of rank, ib.— William, archbishop, nephew 
of king Stephen, e ) received canonisation, lb. 
Williams, John, h ) commanded at the siege 
of Conway castle, ib.j retired to Wales, 
where he died, ib.— Wolsey, card. g. , arrested 
for high tfeason, and died at Leicester, lb. 
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Sh&win^ tke frvinin^ of the Roof. 



2 West Entnmcf 

5 West Enters.. 

4- uirMfJRa^sJ Mcnf 

fi TTaye 

e Ftnit 

7 Zamkffrn 

d Pmtstf^ 

S SiHtth entrwtce.. 




W ./IrcMfr Wmber Je Ortvs ^ft^ ■ 

21 Ijf. . . Sin^mtfir Df. 

2? JSfttrance iv (jhair. . 

23 jiitMr artri/ieiJJ j^n '. . 

14. JT^ dff S^a/ic//} Df 

15 PiUfnt.. 

Hf .JrtJthf^ Ihnmc . . 

n £ntmn43r to tAe CA^ter Sftut 

If C^Aptrr JSntse .. 

IP Cmsiftvry C^urt. . 

Zl* Vestry. 

n CfuXtrDI. 

2? Cktfir.. 

23 Be^ Sryan Syiioir Ttmit.. 

i4-jir<Mr Sajta4res Df. 

IS SrWr Oceif ^Im*. 

tgjtnMrSuttvns 7)f. 

27 Df. . Deae^is Df . 

UDf. , I,jmpl*ufli*Df. . 

2S Lady Miry Frnmcks B'. 

50 Stvne Crtfins. 

32 Altar. 

52 3t^nT ot' Senry 2l&dSey Sx^r. . _ 

5S Df .Sir i?r4frye SdviS^ B^^ 

U 'jrM r Stemcs Men .' 
5S ZasLf ChcOs . . Dr. . . 
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